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The present issue of this Journal was sent to the press in the 
early part of 1981. Majority of the anticles were selected by the 
then Head of the Department, Professor A. N. Lahiri, During his 
tenure (February, 1981 — January, 1983) first four forms were 
printed. Due to unavoidable circumstances, however, the publi- 
cation of the Journal has been delayed. We, therefore, sincerely 
apologise to our readers and subscribers for the inconvenience 
caused to them. The next issue will be released shortly. 





This Volume is dedicated 


to the memory of 
Professor Benoy Chandra Sen 
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THE QUNDUZ TREASURE OF ATTIC 


SILVER COINS 
A. N. Lahiri 


The importance of the great Qunduz Treasure of high- 
denomination Attic silver coins was immediately realised 
with its initial notices made by A.D.H. Bivar in Spink’s 
Numtsmatic Circular, May 1958 and May 1951. In the first 
notice he described and published two of the five Attic 
20-drachm ‘pieces of Amyntas, which the Kabul Museum 
had ‘recently’ acquired. In the second notice, however, 
Bivar informed us of the discovery of a remarkable treasure 
of high-denomination silver coins in 1948 at an undisclosed 
place ‘half-way between Qunduz and Khanabad’, and 
stated that the Kabul Museum had acquired from the 
treasure 605 Attic tetradrachms besides the five 20-drachm 
pieces he had noticed earlier. He also illustrated and 
published 13 tetradrachms of the Greek rulers of Bactria 
and India and provided us with a king-wise inventory of 
the coins found in the treasure. 


A paper on the ‘Importance of the Qunduz Hoard of 
Attic Tetradrachms’ was read by the present author at the 
Asiatic Society (Calcutta) in November 1954, and it was 
duly published in the Society's Journal, 1955, pp. 53 ff. It 
gave the details of the hoard as known from Bivar’s notices 
and stressed its bearing on the history of the Indo-Greeks 
from various standpoints. 


Bivar himself also published an elaborate paper entitled 
‘The Bactrian Treasure of Qunduz’ in the Journal of the 
Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XVI1 (1955', Part I, pp. 37 £., 
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in which he made a very thorough study of the coins and 
discussed their historical importance.! 

The present author then read his paper ‘On the Mono- 
lingual Attic Goins of the Greek Rulers of India’ at the 
1965 (Allahabad) Session of the Indian History Congress, 
which has since been published in its Proceedings, pp. 58 ff. 
In this paper certain comments were made on Bivar’s 
observations on the bearing of the monolingual pieces 
struck by the Graeco-Indian kings. 


Now, we have the French publication entitled Le Trésor 
Monétaires de Qunduz (‘The Monetary Treasure of Qunduz’) 
by R. Curiel and G. Fussman, brought out as ‘Mémotr de la 
Délégation Archéologique Francaise en Afghanistan’, Tome XX, 
Paris, 1965. This remarkably well-produced Memoir gives 
us authentic and so far unknown details of the discovery, 
a correct inventory, descriptions and illustrations of all the 
coins, and various necessary technical information. 

The details and importance of both the Graeco-Bactrian 
and Indo-Greek coins of the Qunduz Treasure were duly 
noted in their respective places in the present author’s 
Corpus of Indo-Greek Coins, henceforth cited as GIGC. 


But since the last-mentioned work is in French and not 
easily available to Indian students, we would like to make 
here an up-to-date and detailed study of the coins of the 
Qunduz Treasure. We may also discuss here various other 
points which the learned authors of the French Memoir have 
not dealt with for obvious reasons. The question of the 
duplicate kings of the names of Diodotus, Euthydemus, 
Demetrius, Eucratides, Antimachus, (Menander), and 
Heliocles, which they have practically kept open,* shall also 


1. The paper was developed into a Monograph (No. 3) and pub- 
lished by the Numismatic Society of India. 

2 Cf. the French Memoir (henceforth referred to as the Memoir), 
pp. 74 ff. 
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"be briefly dealt with by us. We shall, however, make a 
«special study of the 18 monolingual tetradrachms of 
Antialcidas, Archebius, Hermaeus, Lysias, Philoxenus and 
Theophilus as well as the 5 20-drachm pieces of Amyntas in 
order to ascertain their nature and bearing on Indo-Greek 
‘history. 

According to the above French Memoir, the frontier guard 
-of the Qala-e Zal District of theQunduz Province, Northern 
Afghanistan, brought to light on 23 August 1945 an earthen 
«vase containing a hoard of 628 silver coins* : (1) 5 double- 
-decadrachms (20-drachm pieces) of Amyntas, (2) 18 drachms 
of Heliocles and (3) 605 tetradrachms of 2] Greek 
sovereigns, all of the Attic standard. The tetradrachms 
«represent, beside one piece each of Alexander the Great, 
Antiochus II and Alexander Balas, the issues of 12 of the 
13 Greek kings of Bactria (except Pantaleon) and 6 Greek 
kings of India. The following is the king-wise inventory 
of the coins of the Qunduz Treasure, as known from 


tthe Memoir : . 


A. Attic Double-decadrachms (20-drachm pieces) 


1. Amyntas Nikator 
(a) Helmeted Bust of King :: Enthroned Zeus holding 
out Athena 
— CIGC, pp. 78-79, Tp.1, Pl. III. 1 — 2 coins. 
[P1. I. 1] 
(b) Helmeted Bust of King :: Enthroned Demeter holding 
out callipers 
— CIGG, p. 79, Tp. 2, Pl. III. — 3 coins. 
[P1. I. 2 (rev.)] 





3. See the Memoir. p. 9. 
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B. Attic Tetradrachms 


Alexander the Great 

(a) Head of Alexander :: Enthroned Zeus holding out Eagle 
— cf. Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 227, Pl. LII.} 
— 1 coin. 

Antiochus II 

(a) Head of King :: Seated Apollo 
— Seltman, Greek Coins,? p. 229, PI. L11.8— 1 coin.. 


Alexander Balas 
(a) Head of King :: Enthroned Zeus Nikephoros 
— cf. Seltman, Greek Coins,? P1.1.3 — 1 coin. 


Diodotus I (in the name of Antiochus II) 


(a) Head of Diodotus I : ; Zeus hurling thunderbolt 
— New variety: CIGC, Tp. 1, Pl. XIII.5 — 4 coins. 
[P1. II. 1] 


Diodotus II 
(a) Head of Diodotus II: : Zeus hurling thunderbolt 
— CIGC, Tp.6, Pl. XIII.9 — 3 coins. 
Euthydemus I 
(a) Head of King :: Herakles seated on rock 
— CIGC, Tps. 2-3, Pl. XVIII. 2,7 — 12 coins. 
Demetrius I 
(a) Bust of Kingin :: Herakles crowing himself 
elephant-scalp 
— CIGC, Tp. 2a, P].X1.8, 11 — 8 coins 
Demetrius II 
(a) Bust of King :: Athena standing with shield and 
Spear 
— CIGC, Tps. 1-2, Pl. XX XIV.4 — 50 coins 
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9. 


10. 


111. 


12. 


Antimachus I Theos 
(a) Bust of King in kausia : : Poseidon standing 
— CIGC, Tp.2, Pl. VI.2 — 12 coins. 
(b) Head of Euthydemus I :: Herakles seated on 
—CIGG, Tp.l, Pl. VI.1 — 2 coins. 
Euthydemus II 
(a) Bust of King :: Herakles standing with wreath 
— CIGC, Tp. 1, Pl. XIX.1 — 5 coins. 
Agathocles Dikaios 
(a) Bust of King :: Zeus standing holding out Hekate 
— CIGC, Tp. 6, Pl. II.3 — 2 coins. 
(b) Head of Diodotus (I?) :: Zeus hurling thunderbolt 
— CIGC, Tp. 3, Pl. I. 11 — 1 coin. 
Eucratides I Megas 
(a) Bust of King :: Mounted Dioskuroi charging 
— CIGC, Tp. 3, Pl. XV.6 — 18 coins. 


(b) Helmeted Bust of King :: Mounted Dioskuroi charging 


— CIGC, Tp. 10, Pl. XVI.5 — 123 coins. 

(c) *Helmeted Bust of Spear- :: Mounted Dioskurot 
thrusting King charging 
— CIGC, Tp.9, Pl. XVI.4 — 3 coins. 


(d) Helmeted Bust of :: Fugate Busts of Heliocles and 


Eucratiaes I Laodice 
— CIGC, Tp. 1, Pl. XV.2-3 — 3 coins. 


Eucratides II Soter 


(a) Bust of King :: Apollo standing with bow and arrow 


— CIGC, Tp. 1, Pl. XVII.9 — 93 coins. 


(b) Bust of King with :: Apollo standing with bow and 


epithet ‘Soter’ arrow 
— CIGC Tp.3, PLXVII.12 — 37 coins. 
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14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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Plato Epiphanes 

(a) Bust of King :: Helios in quadriga 
— New variety : CIGC, Tp. 1, Pl. XXIX.1 —- 
6 coins. [P]. II. 2] 

(b) Helmeted Bust of King : ; Helos in quadriga 
— CIGC, Tp. 2, Pl. XXIX.2 — 4 coins. 

(c) Bust of King :: Helios in quadriga to front 
— New Type : CIGC, Tp. 3, Pl. XXIX.3 — 
1 coin. [PL If. 3] 

(d) Bust of King :: Sceptred Helios standing to front 
— New Type: CIGC, Tp. 4, Pl. XXIX.4 — 1coin.- 

[P1. II. 4] 


Heliocles Dikaios 
(a) Bust of King :: Zeus standing with septre and 
thunderbolt 
— New Type : CIGC, Tp. la, Pl. XXIII.4—3 coins.- 
(b) Helmeted Bust of spear- :: Herakles crowning himself 
thrusting King 
— New Type: CIGC, Tp. 2, Pl. XXIII.5 — I coin. 
Lysias Anketos i 
(a) Bust of King in :: Herakles crowning himself 
elephant-scalp 
New Type : GG, Tp. la, Pl. XXIII.4—3 coins 


[P]. II. 5] 
(b) Helmeted Bust of spear- :: Herakles crowning 
thrusting King himself 
—New Type : CIGC, Tp. 2, Pl. XXIII 5—1 coin 
[P1. II. 6] 


Antialcidas Nikephoros 
(a) Helmeted Bust of King :: Enthroned Zeus Nikephoros: 
and forepart of elephant 
— New Type: CIGC, Tp.2, Pl. 1V.8 — 1 coin, 
[P1. III. 1 (Obv.) J 
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(b) Bust of King in kausia :: Enthroned Zeus Nikephoros 
and forepart of elephant 
— New Type : CIGC, Tp. 3, Pl. IV.9 — 1 coin. 
[P1. III. 2 (Obv.) ] 


18. Theophilus Autocrator 
(a) Bust of King :: Enthroned Athena Nikephoros 
— New Type: CIGC, Tp. 1, Pl. XXXIII.l — 
l coin. [P1. III. 3] 
19. Archebius Dikaios Nikephoros 
(a) Helmeted Bust of spear- : : Sceptred Zeus standing to 
thruster king front with thunderbolt in 
raised right hand 
— New Type: CIGC, Tp. 1, Pl. IX.3 — 2 coins. 
[P1. III. 4] 


20. Philoxenus Aniketos 
(a) Bust of King :: King on prancing horse 
— New Type : CIGC, Tp, 1, Pl. KXVIII.1 — 
1 coin. [P1. III. 5] 


21. Hermaeus Soter 
(a) Bust of King :: Enthroned sceptred Zeus with callipers 
—New Type : CIGC, Tp. 1, Pl. XXI.1 — 1 coin. 
[P1. III. 6] 


C. Attic Drachms - 


1. Heliocles Dikaios 
(a) Bust of King :: Zeus standing with septre and 
thunderbolt 
— CIGC, Tp. 1, Pl. XTX.11 — 18 coins. 


It is needless to say that the Qunduz hoard is the most 
extensive hoard of high-denomination Attic silver coins 
representing the issues of such a large number of Greek 
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kings of both Bactria and India. But while the coins of the 
twelve Greek monarchs of Bactria number as many as 611, 
those of 7 Greek kings of India number only 17. Then, of 
the 611 pieces of the Graeco-Bactrian sovereigns as many 
as 511 belong to those of the Eucratides group of kings 
representing 147, 130, 12 and 204 tetradrachms of Eucratides 
I Megas, Eucratides II Soter, Plato Epiphanes and Heliocles 
Dikaios respectively, together with 18 drachms of Heliocles. 

The carefully noted details about the axis of the coins 
of the Qunduz hoard, as given by the French authors, 
confirm our own earlier observations (cf. GIGC, p. 20). We 
see that coins of Diodotus I, and Diodotus II, like early 
issues of the Seleucids, have opposite axis (f |), that is, 
their obverse and reverse devices point to the opposite 
directions. This is also the case with most of the coins of 
Euthydemus I with the ‘Herakles-with-club-on-rock’ reverse 
(CIGC, Pl. XVIII.1-5.) But from the time Euthdemus I struck 
his ‘Herakles-with-club-on-knee’ variety of coins (CIGC, 
Pl. XVIII. 4-7) the devices of all Graeco-Bactrian (as also 
Graeco-Indian) issues generally point, like modern medallic 
pieces, to the same direction (+ +). 


Then, as far as the ornamental border (that invariably 
occurs around the obverse head or bust of the monolingual 
pieces) are concerned, illustrations of the Qunduz coins 
reveal an interesting fact. We see that the coins of the 
kings of the so-called Demetrius faction, bear as a rule the 
pellet or dotted border—like the early Seleucid pieces, and 
the early Bactrian issues of Diodotus I, Diodotus IT and 
Euthydemus J. But thisis not the case with the coins of 
the so-called Eucratides group of princes, viz. Eucratides 
I Megas, Eueratides II Soter, Plato Epiphanes and Heliocles 
Dikaios. They show, with but a few exceptions, the 
astragalus or the reel-and-bead border. Coins of Demetrius 
II, on the other hand, bear both types of border; while 
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29 pieces show the astragalus border, 21 have the pellet 
"border. Each one of the 17 coins of the seven Greek kings 
of India, however, bears the astragalus border, as does the 
unique Attic monolingual tetradrachm of Menander I Soter, 
since acquired by the British Museum from a Teheran 
«collection. 

With regard to the arrangement of legend, the peculiar 
‘horse-shoe pattern which was so long known from only one 
unique specimen of Eucratides II Soter (CIGC, Pl. XVII.12) 
and Plato Epiphanes (CIGC, Pl. XXIX.2) of Bactria and 
Antialcidas (CIGC, Pl. IV. 10) of India, is now seen on as 
many as 54 specimens of the Qunduz hoard, All the coins 
of Eucratides II with the epithet ‘Soter’ and 11 out of the 
12 pieces of Plato, on the one hand, and all the 4 coins of 
Lysias and both the pieces of Antialcidas, on the other 
hand, bear the horse-shoe pattern of writing. 

The Qunduz hoard helps us a lot in the study of the vexed 
problem of the monograms that almost invariably occur on 
the coins of the Greek kings of Bactria and India. Only six 
coins of Eucratides I Megas (Memoir, Nos. 236-241) and one 
piece each of Demetrius II (Memoir, No. 34) and Heliocles 
(Memoir, No. 593) do not bear any monogram. Quite a 
darge number of new monograms are, however, seen On the 
coins of the Bactrian monarchs. But interestingly enough, 
the very monograms that are known to occur on the 
bilingual issues of the Greek princes of India also appear on 
their monolingual issues represented in the Qunduz hoard 
It may as well be noted that quite a few monograms that 
are already known from the bilingual coins of the Greek 
kings of India appear on some Qunduz specimens of the 
Bactrian monarchs. The Qunduz hoard with good numbers 
of coins bearing the names of Euthydemus, Demetrius and 
Eucratides clearly shows that there were duplicate kings of 
those three names. The obverse royal portraits and the 
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reverse deity-devices sharply differ in each case ; and, im 
fact, there are two distinct series of coins for each of the 
three royal names. 


The Euthydemus coins of one series have on the obverse 
the royal ‘head’ and on the reverse ‘Seated Herakles’ (cf. 
CIGC, Pl, XVIII, 1-7), while those of the other series bear or 
the obverse the royal ‘bust’ and on the reverse ‘Standing 
Herakles’ (cf. CIGC, Pl. XIX. 1-3.). A comparative study 
of the royal effigies of the two series of coins makes it clear 
that two different persons were represented by the two series of 
coins. The ‘Seated Herakles’ pieces present a series of 
widely changing royal portraits, depicting the king in 
different stages of his manhood—from a youth in the early 
twenties to a man in the late fifties (cf. CIGC, Pl. XVIII. 
land Pl. XVIII. 7). All known ‘Standing Herakles’ coins, 
on the contrary, present the king as a young man of 
about twenty-five years. The long-reigning Euthydemus 
of the ‘Seated Herakles’ coins, was evidently the first 
Graeco-Bactrian king of that name and the Euthydemus of 
history, who ruled for more than thirty years and was the 
father of Demetrius, The ephemeral Euthydemus or 
Euthydemus II, known only from coins, ruled for two to 
three years and was probably a grandson of Euthydemus I.’ 


Two Graeco-Bactrian kings of the name of Demetrius 
are also to be identifiable with the help of portrait-busts 
of two distinct series of coins. Coins of one series have 
on the obverse a “royal bust in elephant’s scalp” and on 
the reverse the figure of “Standing Herakles crowing 
himself’, These coins portray the king in different stages 
of his manhood from about twenty-five to over tfty years 
(cf. CIGC, Pl. X. 1-7 and Pl. XI. 11). Those of the other 
‘Standing Athena’ series has unchanging royal bust ofa 
young prince on the obverse (CIGC, Pl. XIII. 1). The king 
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of the Herakles coins was obviously the Demetrius (1) of 
history, who was the son of Euthydmus (I) and opponent. 
of Eucratides (1). The king of the Athena pieces was an 
otherwise unknown ephemeral second Demetrius. 

Exactly similarly, two distinct series of coins are dis-- 
cernible amongst the coins bearing the name of Eucratides. 
Those with the reverse device of the ‘Mounted Dioskuroi” 
and the epithet Megas are known in great numbers and. 
display an extensive series of changing royal busts, indi-- 
cating the king’s age ranging from about twenty-five to 
more than fifty years (cf. CJGC, Pl. XVI. 5 and Pl. XVI. 2). 
Other coins with the reverse device of the ‘Standing Apollo” 
and the epithet Soter bear an almost unchanging bust of 
a young king of about 25 years (CIGC, XVII. 9). Evi- 
dently, Eucratides of the Mounted Dioskuroi coins was- 
the first king of that name and the Eucratides of history,. 
who was the erstwhile enemy of Demetrius I, son of 
Euthydemus. Eucratides Soter of the Apollo coins was- 
evidently an ephemeral prince and the second otherwise 
unknown king of that name. He is generally taken to be 
a son of Eucratides I Megas. 

Then, so far as the issues of the two historically known: 
Diodottii are concerned, the Qunduz coins also lead us to 
a logical attribution. As we have already shown (in CIGG,. 
pp. 110-111), gold and silver coins with the reverse of the 
‘Fulminating (thundering) Zeus’ and the name of Antio- 
chus (II) are to be attributed to Diodotus I, even though 
they bear on the obverse the unmistakable ‘head’ of the 
Seleucid monarch Antiochus. On the contrary, gold and 
silver coins with the device of the ‘Fulminating Zeus’ and 
the name of Diodotus on the reverse are to be assigned to 
the second Diodotus, son and successor of Diodotus I —- 
whether they bear on the obverse the head of the younger 
Diodotus himself or that of the older Diodotus or even of 
Antiochus II. 
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Now, there are various series of these coins, some bear- 
-ing the name of Antiochus and others bearing the name 
-of Diodotus. 

(A) Coins with Antiochus’s name variously display 
(1) the head of youthful Antiochus II* and (2) the head of 
-an.aged person who was evidently Diodotus 1.” (We attri- 
“tute these coins to Diodotus I). 

(B) Coins with the name of Diodotus variously bear 
(1) the head of young Antiochus II (similar to A-1)°, 
(2) the head of aged Diodotus I” and (3) the head of a 
‘young man who could only be the junior Diodotus or 
Diodotus II.* (These are attrituted to Diodotus II). 

However, so far as the coins of the Bactrian kings in 
general are concerned, the hoard is important because of 
the fact that it reveals three new types of Plato’s coinage, 
‘besides quite a large number of types of several rulers, 
-hitherto known from unique or very rare specimens. It is 
-remarkable that the features of the Sun-god Helios 
depicted on the twelve (Attic) tetradrachms of Plato 
‘(representing one already known and three new types) are 
more Iranian than Greek (cf. CIGG, Pl. XXIX.4), for which 
A.D.H. Bivar calls him Helios-Mitbra. It is also noteworthy 
‘that none of these coins of Plato bears the supposed date 
(expressed in Greek letters and written where monograms 
generally occur).* Other remarkable coins are the two 





4. Cf. CIGC, Pl. XIII 3. 

5 Cf CIGC, Pl. XIII 5. 

6. See Southcby's Sale Catalogue of the Heughton Collection of 
‘Coins, London, 1958, p. 51, No 280, PL XIV. 280. 

7. Cf ibid, Pl XV. 281. 

8 Cf CIGC, PI XII 8-10. 

9. The misconception about the occurrence of date in Plato’s coin, 
P Gatdner, British Museum Catalogue of Indo-Greek Coins, 1886, Pl. 
“VL 11, expressed by supposed three detached Greek letters [P]MI 
(equivalent to Year 147 of the Seleucid era), was due to older scholars : 
See BMC, p. 20. 
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pieces of Antimachus I Theos commemorating Euthydemus 
I Theos (CIGC, Pl. VI. 2) and the thirty-seven specimens of 
Eucratides II bearing for him the epithet ‘Soter’ (CIGC,. 
Pl. XVII.12) since these two types of coins were so long 
known from unique and obscure specimens. 

The Qunduz Treasure provides us, with numerous. 
specimens of many types and varieties of Graeco-Bactrian 
coinage and thereby helps us in making comparative studies- 
of their artistic features. As we see, the obverse royal 
portraits, being basically realistic in depiction, sometimes- 
indicate various stages of the ‘issuers’ manhood. The 
depiction of the reverse deites, though in a miniature scale, 
shows the artistic skill of the respective die-engravers. 

Apart from indicating the stages of manhood of a 
particular king, his concerned coin-portaits seen on these 
issues reveal the fact that they were not executed by a single 
artist in all cases. In fact, when we examine a number of 
coins of one king, we realise that the portraits were engraved 
by more than one person and that their execution betrays 
different degrees of artistic excellence. Such apparent. 
differences are not always due to the changing age of the 
king or the artists’ differing angles of vision, but often due- 
to the difference of artistic skill of the various die-engravers, 
This will be abundantly clear from a critical and compara-- 
tive study of the coins of Antimachus I, Eucratides I, 
Eucratides II and Heliocles, which the Qunduz Treasure- 
includes in large numbers. 

Besides indicating subtle changes in stages of manhood,. 
coins of one king sometimes betray sharp difference in 
artistic merit. Specimens of Antimachus I, for instance, 
very clearly illustrates this point. It was not for nothing 
that W.W. Tarn compared the subtle smile of Antimachus 
I on the British Museum coin, GIGC, Pl. V.1, with that of 
Mona Lisa!? ; for the coin is superb in execution and its. 


10 The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 75. 
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-obverse portrait is depicted in a highly realistic manner. 
But unfortunately enough, none of his twelve Qunduz 
-specimens, except, to some extent, coin Nos, 93 and 94 of 
the Memoir, compares favourably with the British Museum 
"piece. Of course, many of these specimens are tolerably 
well executed; but the work-manship of the coin No. 97 
of the Memoir is unusually badly engraved. Somewhat similar 
are the portraits of Eucratides I (Nos. 168-177), Eucratides 
II (Nos. 308-509), and Heliocles (Nos. 496-502). To say the 
‘least, some of these portraits are simply ugly. Evidently, 
inferior artists executed these bad specimens. But how are 
we to justify the appointment of inferior artists in Graeco- 
Bactrian mints, which are noted for producing coins of good 
styles and execution ? 


But by far the greater importance of the Qunduz hoard 
lies in the fact that it reveals for the first time monolingual 
Attic tetradrachms of as many as seven Greek kings of India, 
all but one (viz. Antialcidas) of whom were so far known 
only from their bilingual issues of the Indian standard. 
Barring two types—one of Amyntas (CIGC, PI, III.2) and 
another of Theophilus (C/GC, Pl. XXXIII.2)—these mono- 
lingual Attic coins display devices exactly similar to those 
of the hitherto known bilingual coins of their respective 
issues. 

The five outsized Attic double-decadrachms (or 20- 
drachm pieces) of Amyntas Nikator are by far the biggest 
known silver coins of antiquity (cf. CIGC, Pl. III. 1-2). They 
represent two types—one having on the pbverse “an 
enthroned Zeus holding out Athena” (incidentally confir- 
ming Whitehead’s suggestion that Zeus on Amyntas’s coins 
holds Athena, not Nike, as on other Indo-Greek coins) 
and another having on the same side “an enthroned 
Demeter with cornucopiae”, a device quite new on Indo: 
Greek silver issues. Theophilus’s unique Attic tetradrachm 
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is also remarkable for a number of reasons. It bears on the 
reverse the unique device of the seated Athena holding out 
Nike, as seen on the coins of Lysimachus, a general of 
Alexander the Great and ultimately the king of Thrace 
‘from 323 to 281 B.C. It also has, instead of Theophilus’s 
usual epithet ‘Dikaios’, the interesting epithet AYTOK- 
PATAP (king by his own right’), which is not seen on any 
Graeco-Bactrian or Graeco-Indian coin but only on the 
rare Attic monolingual drachms of the Indo-Parthian king 
Gonodphares.*? 

Besides the unfamiliar weight-standard and the signi- 
ficant provenance, the new Attic coins of the Graeco- 
Indian kings present several noteworthy features. They are 
of special interest to students of Greek mythology and 
iconography, since they clearly indicate the personal deity- 
affiliations of the respective rulers by showing us the same 
Greek gods and goddesses in the same iconographic attitudes 
as are known to occur on their corresponding bilingual 
Indian silver issues. Moreover, they bear monograms which 
are found on one or the other coin of the bilingual series. 
But, curiously enough, these handsome pieces are apparently 
not much different in fabric and general style from their 
‘bilingual counterparts. All these go to show that they 
were struck in Indian mints where their corresponding 
‘bilingual issues were also manufactured. 

The extensiveness of the Qunduz hoard suggests that it 
comprised either the content of a Greek treasury, or, more 
probably, the personal property of an affluent Greek, 
possibly a merchant, who was keen on collecting big Attic 
coins of as many kingsin as many types and varieties as 
were available in his time. He was evidently a Bactrian 


11.Cf. CIGC, PI XXXILI (Theophilus) and Charles Seltman, Greek 
Coins,2 Pl. XLIX. 9 (Lysimachus). 
12, BMC, PL XXX 10. 
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and almost certainly a resident of the Qunduz region, 
which was most probably a stronghold ofthe Eucratides 
group of rulers, as the high percentage of their coins in 
the present hoard and frequent discovery of the coins of 
Eucratides I in the (Qunduz) area would indicate. He 
put into his great collection Attic tetradrachms of all the 
Greek kings of Bactria (except Pantaleon, for whom we 
have only a unique tetradrachm). He also acquired the 
available Attic coins of seven Graeco-Indian kings, inclu- 
ding the five otherwise unrecorded gigantic double-decad- 
rachms of Amyntas, which had the theoretical weight of 
1344 grains (87.09 grammes). It is interesting that’ this 
prince of collectors could not secure any Attic tetradra- 
chm of Menander 1 Soter or of Pantaleon, so far known 
from unique specimens. 


As shown by A.D.H. Bivar, the coin of Alexander 
Balas (150-145 B.C.) fixes the upper limit for the date of 
the deposit of the hoard, while the lower limit is, fixed by 
the coin of Hermaeus, which was the latest piece to be 
included in the hoard. 


These monolingual Attic silver pieces of the Greek 
rulers of India have, however, a considerable bearing on 
their history and chronology. It is, therefore, necessary- 
that we should try to know the purpose for which these 
extremely rare coins were issued and discuss a few connece. 
ted problems that they raise. Bivar who first published 
the coins of the Qunduz Treasure thinks that they were- 
buried sometime between 140 B.C. and 100 B.C/+. 
According to him, the Sakas who invaded and occupied. 
Bactria in 130 B.C. could not take the naturally-secluded 





13 The weights of the five double-decadrachms are 8470, 84.92, 
84 89, 84 76 and 84 50 grammes, their average weight being 84 75 grammes. 
14. JNSI, XVIL p. 44. 
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Qunduz enclave, and “some Greek authority retained 
control on the Qunduz area, and continued to issue for 
its use—no doubt from the mint at Alexandria-under-the- 
Caucasus—the traditional Graeco-Bactrian coinage”.** 
A. K. Narain who has also discussed the Ounduz coins 
and their bearing on the contemporary Indo-Greek history, 
appears to hold a view somewhat similar to that of Bivar. 
He, too, seems to believe that the monolingual Attic silver 
coins of the Graeco-Indian kings like Lysias, Antialcidas 
and others were actually meant for circulation in certain 
Bactrian territories over which they held their sway.** 
Narain, however, does not postulate like Bivar the possi- 


bility of a ‘Qunduz enclave’. 


Now, the question arises—which ‘Greek authority’ issued 
the monolingual Attic silver coins under discussion. Bivar 
has not been specific in this regard. Instead of saying in 
clear terms that the coins in question were struck by the 
respective kings whose names they bear, Bivar becomes 
rather vague, when he says, “In view of the large quantity 
of earlier Graeco-Bactrian coins still avilable and the 
restricted need of so small a territory (i.e. the Qunduz 
enclave), probably only token quantities of coins were 
issued in the names of Lysias, Theophilus, Antialcidas, 
Archebius, Philoxenus and Hermaeus (possibly also 
Menander) for this purpose”.'” Thus, according to Bivar, 


15. Ibid., p 45 Previous to this Bivar argues at p 44: “If the 
northern territory was lost to the Greeks in the period from Heliocles 
to Hermaeus, what need had these later kings of Graeco-Bactrian 
issues such as we find here for the first time?” 

16. The Indo-Gieeks, pp. 101 and 104 As Narain says (p. 104) : 
“ .. . the very fact that they (1e. the Graeco-Indian kings) struck 
Attic tetradrachms indicate that they ruled over some districts north 
of the Hindu-Kush ” 

17 JNSI, XVII, p 45. 
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the coins were issued in the names of the respective kings 
by ‘some Greek authority’ from the mint of Alexandria- 
under-the-Caucasus for their use in the Qunduz enclave. 
They must then have been struck during the reign of the 
kings in question either by themselves or by their respective 
accredited representatives, i.c. viceroys or governors. But 
since there is no indication that they were issued by any 
viceroy or governor, and since they were manufactured at 
the mint of Alexandria-under-the-Caucasus, the very place 
which is supposed to be the ‘capital’ of the Greek kings of 
India, we have to hold that these extremely rare coins were 
struck by the concerned kings, who from the fact of their 
having only one place as capital did not rule simultaneously, 
but one after another in succession. 

It is highly improbable that generations of Greek kings 
of India, beginning from Heliocles to Hermaeus, could 
continuously hold the Qunduz enclave, which was separated 
and practically cut off from the Indian side by the 
‘impressive’ Hindu Kush mountain, and which, by Bivar’s 
own showing, '*could have been reached from the other side 
in several days’ time only by horsemen and through, 
apparently not so easily negotiable, mountain tracts. It 
may be possible for powerful kings like Menander I to hold 
some control on such a distant, secluded and difficultly- 
negotiable Bactrian enclave, but it is hard to believe that a 
large number of Greek princes of questionable power and 
resourcefulness, including the ephemeral military usurper 
Theophilus, could retain control over the problematic 
Qunduz enclave and that too in the face of the Saka 
occupation of virtually the whole of Bactria and the 
neighbouring regions, 

Then comes the question of the extreme rarity of the 
coins under discussion. While four of the seven kings. viz, 


18. Ibid. 
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Menander I, Philoxenus, Theophilus and Hermaeus, are so 
far represented by unique tetradrachm each, we have got 
four tetradrachms of Lysias, and four tetradrachms and a 
unique drachm of Antialcidas, and two tetradraehms of 
Archebius. Except one tetradrachm and the only known 
drachm of Antialcidas, and the unique tetradrachm of 
Menander I, all the other twelve tetradrachms and the 
five twenty-drachm pieces representing as many as seven 
Graeco-Indian kings come from the Qunduz hoard, Accor- 
ding to Bivar, as we have just seen, these Attic coins were 
issued for use in the Qunduz enclave in a limited quantity, 
since the need of so small a territory was restricted because 
of the availability of abundant coins of earlier reigns. 
In any case, these coins represented ‘the normal Attic 
issues, of a number of kings who held for years the enclave 
of Qunduz. But it is rather curious that, however restricted 
their quantity might have been, such ‘normal’ coins of kings 
like Menander J and Hermaeus, who ruled for a considerable 
period of time, should so far be represented by unique 
specimens. 

Revealingly enough, similar issues represented by unique 
or rare specimens, are known of a number of Parthian kings 
who are familiar to us through their bilingual coins bearing 
Greek legends on the obverse and Prakrit legends on the 
reverse,!” Thus, we have got Arsacid-type monolingual Attic 
drachms of Orthagnes, Gondophares and Abdagases. Since 
there is noreason to suppose that these Indo-Parthian 
Attic pieces were issued for circulation in any part of Parthia, 
it would not be proper to hold that these extremly rare 
specimens were issued as regular or normal coins of the kings 
concerned. 

Considering all that is discussed above, we have come 
to a different conclsion about the purpose for which the 





19. CIGC, Pl. XVL 2. 
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extremely rare monolingual Attic coins of the Greek kings 
of India were struck. They could not have been the 
‘normal coins’ of the kings like Menander I and Hermaeus, 
but were most probably ‘extraordinary issues —struck once 
in a limited quantity and for a specific purpose. They were 
a sort of commemorative medallions brought out for some 
special occasion like the ‘coronation ceremony’ or the 
celebration of victory. 

The outsized 20-drachm pieces, like the 20-stater gold 
coin of Eucratides I,*° might have been struck co comme- 
morate some outstanding victory on the part of Amyntas, 
while the tetradrachms of Menander I and others were 
probably in the nature of ‘coronation medallions’ issued as 
status symbol—specially but sparingly, And as they were 
extraordinary issues and were meant for Greek dignitaries, 
they bore only Greek legends and were struck in the tradi- 
tional Attic standard, just like the Parthian-type Attic 
drachms of the three Indo-Parthian kings noted above, 
which were issued as ‘coronation medallions’ and were 
meant for Parthian noblemen. The Ahom kings of Assam 
provide us with similar and specific ‘coronation issues’. 
Since they hailed from the Shan state of Burma and spoke 
the Ahom language, their initial coins bear legends in the 
Ahom language written in Ahom characters. But even 
though they soon adopted for the legends of their normal 
coinage the Sanskrit language in Bengali-Assamese script, 
many Ahom kings are known to have struck ‘coronation 





20. Cf. the Ahom-type coin of Supatpha alias Gadahara Simha 
(1681-95 AD): VA Smith, Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, Pl 
XXIX.1 

21 Ahom king Pramatta Simba, for instance, struck Ahom-type 
‘coronation coms’ with Ahom legends as well as regular Indian-type 
coins with Sansktit legends - see A W ‘Botham, Catalogue of the Pro- 
vinctal Coin Cabinet Assam, 1930, p. 469, No. 1, Pl IK. 7 (Ahom-type 
coin) and pp 469471, Nos. 2-21 (Indian type coins) 
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coins’ in traditional Ahom style—with legends in the Ahom 
language and script. We therefore hold that monolingual 
Attic silver coins of the Graeco-Indian rulers under discus- 
sion were but the Coronation issues of these princes. 

In fine, the Qunduz Treasure, which provides us with 
the most extensive hoard of big-sized Attic silver coins, 
‘represented by as many as twelve Graeco-Bactrian and seven 
-Graeco-Indian monarchs, helps us to study Indo-Greek 
issues from various points of view, It has brought out a 
number of new types and varieties of coins besides presenting 
good numbers of speeimens so far known from unique or 
very rare pieces. The out-sized double-decadrachms of 
Amyntas are not only new but also prove to be the largest 
silver coins of antiquity. Thus, the importance of the 
Qunduz Treasure cannot be overestimated. 
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THE MALAVAS AND THE MALAVA 
VIKRAMA ERA 


Bela Lahiri 


The Malavas were a migratory tribe who originally 
dwelt in the Panjab region during the time of Alexander’s 
invasion; but they gradually moved towards the south 
for various reasons. By the close of the Gupta period, 
we find them finally settled in modern Malwa in Madhya 
Pradesh, which derived its name from that of the tribe. 
The evidence of this migration is borne out by the interest- 
ing series of coins bearing the name of the tribe (assigned 
to a period from about the second century B.C. to the fourth 
century A.D.), discovered in numbers from the Jaipur 
region in Eastern Rajasthan’, which thus marks the inter- 
mediate stage on their way to Malwa from the 
Panjab. This was: also the period. of their political 
independence. With the establishment of the Gupta 
imperial power over the whole of Northern India, the 
Malavas had to acknowledge the Gupta supremacy. But 
although they lost their political autonomy, the Malavas 
continued to exist as an important people during the Gupta 
as well as the post-Gupta period. 


Besides coins, another interesting evidence of the migra- 
tion of the Mālavas to the Eastern Rajasthan area ‘and 
thence finally to Malwa in Madhya Pradesh during the 
pre-Gupta and Gupta period is furnished by inscriptions 





1 Sec Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum. Vol. 1 (IMC) 
for coins, and the author’s Book, Indigenous States of Northern India 
(ISNI), pp. 267-268 for the discussion of their date 
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dated in the Krta-Mālava-Vikrama Era of 58 B.Cā, and 
coming from an area where the Malavas once inhabited. 
It is believed by some scholars that the use of the so-called 
Vikrama era was introduced in India by the Scytho- 
Parthians’, a number of whose inscriptions are dated in 
this system of reckoning, then indicated simply as Sam or 
Samvatsara*. The Mālavas who were originally the inhabi- 
tants of the region where this era was current are said to 
have carried its use along with them during their course of 
migration from the Panjab. Here we are not going into 
the controversial question as to who was the founder of 
this era, but it is an accepted fact that the era was popularly 
known as the ‘Malava era’ for several centuries, evidently 
because the Malavas were intimately connected with this 
era. They were the first Indian people who are known to 
have used this era. 


At first the so-called Malava-Vikrama era was designated 
as the Krta era’, and the earliest inscription dated in the 
Krta era (Year 262—224 A.D.) came from Nandsa in the 
former Udaipur State, then occupied by the Mālavas. The 
name Krta soon gave place to Mālava, obviously as a 
result of its long use by the Malavas and eventually came 
to be known as ‘era of the Mālava-gana. The earliest 
reference to the ‘era of the Malava-gana’ is found in the 


2. See Bhandarkar’s List in Epigraplna Indica (Ep Ind), VoL 
XIX, Appendix ; and Kielhorn, “General Chronological Last of Vikrama 
Dates”, Indian Antiguary (Ind. Ant.), VoL XX, pp. 125 ff. and 401 ff. 

3 Cf. D. C Sircar, Age of Imperial Unity (AIU), p. 125, n. 1; 
Indian Epigraphy (Ind. Ep.), pp. 254, 256-57 ; and Ancient Malwa and 
Vikramaditya Tradition (AMVT), pp. 153-56 and 163. 

4. Cf. Takht-i-Bahi Inscription of Gondophares. Year 103; D. C. 
Sircar, Selet Inscriptions (SI), pp. 121-22; Panjtar Stone Inscription, 
Year 122, SI, p. 126; Kalawan Copper-Plate Inscription, Year 134, 
SI, p. 127; and Taxila Silver Scroll Inscnption, Year 136, S7, p. 129. 

5. For different views about the explanation of the term Krita, 
see AIU, p. 157 and n. 1; Ind. Ep., pp. 255-56 ; and AMVT, pp 163-64, 
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Mandasor inscription of Naravarman of Year 461 (—403 
A.D.). From about the eighth to as late as the twelfth 
century A.D. it became popularly known as ‘the era of the 
Malava lords’, 


It is interesting to note that the places where the inscrip- 
tions dated in the Krta-Mālava era are found suggests the 
gradual migratioņ of the Mālavas through Eastern 
Rajasthan to Malwa. The inscriptions dated in the Krta 
era, so far known, came from Nandsā in the former Udaipur 
State (Year 282)”, Barnāla in the Jaipur District (Year 
284)", Badva in the former Kota State (Year 295)*, 
Bijayagad in the former Bharatpur State (Year 428)°,. 
Gaūgdhār in the former Jhalawar State (Year 480), and 
Nagari in the former Udaipur State (Year 481). These 
places cover an area in Eastern Rajasthan where the 
Malavas seem to have resided till the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D. Au important evidence of the Malavas having 
inhabited in that region as early as the beginning of the 
second century A.D. is furnished by the Nasik cave inscrip- 
tion of the Saka Satrap Nahapāna, which informs us that 
the Sakas came into conflict with the Mālavas who beseized 
their ally, the Uttamabhadras!*, 


The two Nandsā Yapa inscriptions of Krta Year 282 
(=224 A.D.) record the performance of the Ekasasthiratra 
sacrifice and other achievements by a Mālava chief named 


6. See R R. Haldar, Ind. Ant, LVI, p. 53; A. S Altekar, Ep. 
Ind., XXVIII, pp. 252 ff.; and M. Venkataramayya, Indian Historical 
Quarterly, XXIX, pp. 80 ff. 

7. Ep Ind, XXVI, pp. 118 ff. 

8. SI, pp 92 ff. 

9. J. F. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum (CII), Vol. TH 
p. 253. : 

10. Ibid., p. 75. 

1t Bhandarkar's List No. 5 (Ep Ind, XIX, Appendix, p 2). 

12. SI, pp. 160-62. 
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Nandisoma. The Barnāla inscription of Krta Year 284 
(=226 A.D.) records the performance of seven Soma sacri- 
fices (sapta-soma-samstha) by a chief whose name ends in 
-oardhana, This chief also seems to have belonged to the 
Malava stock, since there is evidence to prove that the 
Jaipur region where this inscription was found was at that 
time occupied by the Malavas. The Malava coins as well 
as a seal with the legend Mālava-janahadasa came from this 
areal’, 


Again, three yupa inscriptions from Badva in the Kota 
District dated in the Krta Year 295 (=237 A.D.) record 
the performance of the Trirātra sacrifice by each of the 
three brothers, Balavarman, Somadeva and Balasimha, 
sons of Maukhari Mahāsenāģati Bala. That the Maukharis 
used the Krta era, which was initially connected with- 
the Malavas, may indicate that the Maukharis were 
either a sub-clan of the Malavas or that they were feuda- 
tories of the Malavas!*. It appears that there were several 
Maukhari families in Rajasthan, Bihar (Gaya) and Kanauj, 
and that the use of the Krta-Mālava era was carried from 
Rajasthan to the Uttar Pradesh and Bihar regions by the 
Maukharis!”. 


Ifitis accepted that the performers of the Vedic sacri- 
fices like Ekasastirātra, Saptasomasamstha and Trirātra were 
Mālava chiefs, it would indicate that the Malavas recovered 
their power in the third century, after their defeat in the 
second century in the hands of Usabhadata, the son-in-law 


13. K N. Puri Excavations at Rairh, pp 49 and 54; and Jour. 
Num Soc. Ind, Vol. TU, pp. 47 fi. 

14 Cf. Indian Culture, Vol I, pp. 298 ff. and 683-84; and Ind. 
Ep., p 257. 

15 Cf. Gaya Seal with the legend, Mokhalinam (CH, I, p. 14; 
and H C Raychaudburi, Pol Hist. Anc. Ind, Sth Ed, p. 400) ; and 
Haraha Inscription of Maukhari Ī$ānavarman (of Kanauj). Year 611 
(Ep. Ind., XIV, No. 5; and Bhandarkar's List, No. 10). 
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of the Saka Satrap Nahapana. Incidentally, it may be noted 
that the performance of the Vedic sacrifices as well as the 
names of the performers of these sacrifices shows that if the 
said chiefs were Malavas, they were neither foreigners nor 
non-Aryans, as suggested by some scholars!*. 


Another family: called the Vārikas used this era. The 
Bijayagad stone inscription of Krta Year 428 (=370 A. D.) 
records the erection of a pillar or yupa by Visnuvardhana of 
the Varika tribe, on the completion of a Pundarika sacrifice. 
The Varikas might have been another sub-clan or feuda- 
tories of the Mālavas. The Gangdhar inscription of Krta 
Year 480 (=422 A.D.) records the construction, by a certain 
Mayurāksaka, a minister of (prince) Vi§vavarman, of a 
temple of Visnu, and also a temple of divine mothers and a 
large drinking well. The use of the Kyta era in this region 
shows that it was once occupied by the Mālavas. The 
Nagari inscription of Year 481 (=423 A.D.) of some Vaišyas 
‘come from the very region where Malava coins are also 
found, The latest inscription dated in the Krta era is known 
to be the Mungthala (former Sirohi State) inscription of 
Krta Year 494 (=436 A.D.).17 

The next stage in the migration of the Malavas is marked 
by inscriptions coming from Mandasor in the former 
Gwalior State dated in the ‘era of the Mālava-gaņa'. They 
are Mandasor inscription of Naravarman of Malva Year 
461,18 Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhu- 
varman of Years 493 and 529,*° Mandasor inscription of 





16. V. A. Smith suggests that the names are of foreign origin 
(IMC, p. 163) ; and K. K. Das Gupta holds that they were non-Aryans 
Proc Indian Hist. Cong., 1965, pp. 56-57); cf also authar’s book 
ISNI, pp 269-71. 

17. Jour. U.P. Hist. Soc., New Series, Vol. ID, pp. 1 fi. 

18 Ind. Ant, 1913, p 161; p. 161; and SZ, p. 377. 

19. CH, IO, p. 83. 
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the time of Prabhakra of Year 524,*% and Mandasor inscrip- 
cription of Yasodharman Visnuvardhana of Year 589.21 
The expression Sri Mālavagoņ-āmnāte-prašaste-krta-samjūite 
in the Mandasor inscription of Naravarman of Year 461 
(=403 A.D.) makes it clear that the Mālava era was the 
same as the Krta era. It was named after the Mālavas 
since it was ‘traditionally handed down by them’, as 
Bhandarkar puts it. 


The Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhu- 
varman, dated Years 493 (=435 A.D.) and 529 (=471 A.D.) 
of the Mālava gana (Malavanam gana-sthitoa) records the con- 
struction of a Sun temple by a guild of silk-weavers and later 
on the repair of that temple by the same guild. The in- 
scription belongs to the reign period of Kumaragupta I 
under whom Bandhuvarman was the governor of Dašapura 
or Mandasor, It is interesting to note that although Manda- 
sor and its neighbourhood was included within the Gupta 
empire and the ruler of that region was a governor under 
the Guptas, the inscription is not dated in the Gupta era, but 
refers itself to the Malava era, apparently because it was in 
long use by the people who were responsible for the incision 
ofthat epigraph. The inscription also throws light on the 
nature of the circumstances under which the guild of silk- 
weavers, who apparently belonged to the Mālava stock, 
were forced to migrate from the Lata vigaya (Central and 
Southern Gujarat) into the city of Dasapura. This kind of 
migration from one place to another was not, therefore, 
uncommon for the Mālavas. 


The Mandasor inseription of the time of Prabhakara of 
Year 524 (=466 A.D.) refers to the era as Malava-vathsa- 
-Kirttsh, The Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman Visnu- 
vardhana of Year 589 (=531 A.D.), characterised as Malava- 





20. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 7 (Ep Ind, XIX, p 2). 
21. CH, W, p. 154; and SI, p 391. 
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gana-sthiti-vasat, records the construction of a large well by 
one Daksa, younger brother of a minister of Visņuvardhana, 
in memory of their deceased uncle Abhayadatta. 


It is thus evident from the above inscriptions that by 
the fifth century, during the Gupta period, the Malavas had 
finally settled in the Malwa region in Madhya Pradesh and 
that the Malava era was so much associated with the 
Mālavas in this region that even the Gupta era could not 
atipersede it. By the seventh century A.D. this part of the 
country was referred to by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang 
as Mo-lo-po, i.e. Malava. 


From about the eighth to as late as the twelfth century 
the era was believed to be specially used by princes or ‘lords 
of the Malavas’ and designated as Mālaveša, Mālavešānām, 
or simply as Mālava-kāla. Inscriptions dated in this way 
of reckoning come from Chitorgarh in the former Udaipur 
State (Year 770 or 712 A.D.) Kanaswa in the former 
Kota State (Year 795=737 A.D.)**, and Gyaraspur in the 
former Gwalior State (Year 936—878 A.D.),* The use of the 
Malava era in the Eastern Rajasthan area even as late as 
the ninth century shows that the Mālava tradition was so 
deep-rooted in this region that the Mālava era was still in 
use by princes who ruled over that area, even though they 
themselves might not have belonged to the Malava tribe. 
Hence the era came to be known as ‘the era of the Malava 
lords’, The latest inscription dated in this era appears to 
be the Menalgarh inscription of Cahamana Prthviraja of 
Year 1226 (=1168 A,D.)*5. It refers to the era as Mālaveša- 
_ gata-vatsara. 





Bhandarkar's List, No. 16 (Ep. Ind, XIX, App.). 

Ind. Ant, XIX, p. 59; and Bhandarkar’s List, No. 18. 
Arch Surv Ind.,Vol. X, p 33; Bhandarkar's List, No. 37. 
Ind. Ant , XIX, p. 316; ibid., XX, p. 133. 
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The conquest of Malwa by Candragupta II entitled him 
to be regarded as the Mālava king per excellence and his 
title Vikramaditya was enough to attribute to him the 
legendary tales about Vikramāditya. Gradually the Mālava 
era came to be known as the Vikrama eraafter the legendary 
Vikramāditya.** It was inthe Dhiniki (former Okhamandal 
State, Kathiawad) copper-plate inscription of Jaikadeva of 
Year 724 (=736 A.D.)*” that the name Vikrama first came 
to be applied to the era. Kielhorn, however, thinks that 
it was a spurious document since the Vikrama era was not 
yet used in the locality where the inscription was found** 
If we exclude this inscription, the earliest record which 
contains the word Vikrama at all is the Dholpur (North- 
Eastern Rajasthan) stone inscription of Cahamana Chanda- 
mahāsena of Vikrama Year 898 (—840 A.D.).** Even here, 
the era is somewhat vaguely described as ‘the time called 
Vikrama'. It is in a poem composed in Vikrama 1050 
(=992 A.D.) that we first hear of a prince called Vikrama 
in connection with the era.*? Down to Vikrama 1400 
(=1342 A. D.) the only princes who used the name Vikrama 
for the era were the Calukyas and the Bāghelā kings of 
Anhilwad. 7 

Any way, although the name Mālava was replaced by 
that of Vikrama in the era, it has survived not only ina 
locality but also in the Malwai dialect extending from 
Ferozpur to Bhatinda, and in a Brahmin community called 
Malavis, now Sanskritised as Malaviya. 


26 Cf. AIU, pp 154-57; Ind Ep, pp 254-55; and AMVT 
pp. 16546 

27. Ind. Ant, XIX, p 36%; and Bhandarkar's List, No 17. 

28. Ind Ant, XX, p. 402, and n. 4. 

29 Ibid, p. 405; and Bhandarkar's List No 27. 

30 Cf. Ind Ant, XX, p 404. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF VISNU ON 
GUPTA COINS 


Chhanda Mukhopadhyay 


The Gupta period which is known as the Golden Age 
of India saw the revival of Brahmanical religion and culture 
in a grand scale. Beautiful sculptural pieces bear repre- 
sentation of various Brahmanical divinities, and dt happens 
also on coins. In this papcr we propose to discuss how 
God Visnu has been represented on Gupta coins either in 
anthropomorphic or in theriomorphic form or even by 
symbol or attribute. 

So far as the Gupta coinage is concerned, we saw the 
anthropomorphic representation of Visnu only on the 
Cakravikrama type! of coins of Candragupta IJ. The obverse 
of this type shows God Visnu as standing on some indistinct 
object to right in within an alleged- double-rimmed wheel 
goitig round his entire body above the knees. Though the 
deity is seen as wearing a dhuti, his upper body is without 
a garment. So far as ornaments are concerned, he wears 
a crown, necklace and wristlets, The deity has been shown 
as holding a mace(gadā) in the left hand which hangs by 
his side and as offering with his right hand some indistinct 
object to a standing person who is apparently the issuer 
of the coin, i.e. Candragupta II. 

The anthropomorphic depiction of Visnu on a single 
coin-type definitely bears some significance. In depicting 
such a motif as the king receiving frasāda (?) from Visnu 
the king certainly wanted to convey something. The com- 
posite scene that he depicted on his coin possibly indicated 


1. CGE, Pl IX, 8 & 9. 
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for him a divine status through the grace of Lord Visņu 
himself, The revese legend Gakravikrama in this respect 
is also very suggestive, and no doubt supplements the signi- 
ficance of the obverse motif. The king, having the prowess 
derived from Cakra of Visnu, apparently is raised to the 
lofty position of that supreme divinity. The composite scene 
and the royal eipithet thus bestow'on King Candragupta II 
a sort of divine prowess and godly status. 

It may, however, be obversed that the motif of the 
Cakravikrama type was perhaps inspired by certain coin-type? 
of Huvishka, where we see the king as receiving something 
(prasāda ?) from Nana. 

Then, Visņu is represented in the theriomorphic from 
on the silver and copper coins of some Gupta monarchs. 
As for his theriomorphic representation, we find his vākana 
Garuda on the Standard? and the Kāca types‘ of coins of 
Samudragupta and also Archer types” of coins of all the 
Imperial Gupta monarchs and those of the Kaca-type gold 
issues of Samudragupta. Garuda on the standards of these 
Gupta issues is invariably shown as a plump bird with 
outspread wings as the Capital piece of a column which is 
generally called Garudadhvaja. On the reverse of the. silver 
coins® of Candragupta II we see the tiny figure of Garuda 
as fullfledged bird with outstretched wings. The reverse of 
the silver coins” (Western types) of Kumāragupta I and of 


Nana on Lion, Pl. IX, 36 
CGE, Pl. 1, 14 & 15 & Pl I, 1-11. 
CGE. Pl. IV 5. 
. For the Archer type of Coins of the Imperial Gupta monarchs 
Cf CGE; (1) PI II 12-14 (Samudragupta) , (1) Pl IV. 6-15 & Pl V. 
1-17 (Chandragupta TI); (m) Pl IX 10-14 & X 1-11" (Kumāra- 
gupta I), (iv) Pl XIV 9-11 (Skandagupta - 

6. Ibid., Pl. XVI 3-7. Š 

7 For the western type of Silver Couns af Kumäragupta I cf 
BMCGD PI. XVI. 1-30 & ẸRI. XVH 1-31; for the western type of 
silver coins of Skandagupta ct CGE, PI. XVIII 6-8. 


mew 
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Skandagupta also exhibit the fingure of Garuda almost in 
the same manner. 


The copper coins introduced some peculiar iconic 
features of Guruda. On the Chatra-type® copper issues 
of Candragupta II the bird is seen with human face and 
human arms adorned with bracelets. Interestingly enough, 
his bird’s body and outspread wings are also discernible. 
In fact, such peculiar iconic features indicate the hybird 
nature of Garuda, where he is half-human and half-bird. 
However, only one variety® of this type of coins may be 
distinguished, where Garuda is seen without human arms 
but with wings duly outstretched. 


The standing-king-type copper coins!” of Candragupta 
II show Garuda merely with outspread wings. Again, 
though the Bust-type coins of the same king generally show 
Garuda as nimbate, standing to front with outstretched 
wings, we come across a figure of Garuda with peculiar 
iconic features on a variety! of this type. Here we see him 
as standing on an altar holding a snake in his mouth. 


On copper issues of Kumargupta I the same vahana of 
Visņu is'seen purely as bird standing in front with outspread 
wings. Coins concerned which exhibit Garuda in this 
manner belong to the Chatra,** the Archer?® and the 
Standing-king types,*¢ 

There are also instances of the symbolic representation 
of Visnu on Gupta coins. On the obverse of copper coin- 


8. CGE, PI XVI 8 & 9. ` 

9 Ibid, PI XVI Pl. XVI 10. 

10 Ibid, Pl XVI 11. 

11 Ibid, Pl XVI 15; BMCGD P) XI. 11; J R.A,S, 1889, r. 140. 
12 CGE, PL XVHI 1 

13 Zbid, Pl XVIU 2 

14. Ibid., Pl XVIII 3. 
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of Gandragupta II we find the depiction of a Cakra of 
the Wheel which being the most conspicuous attribute 
Visnu evidently represents him in his symbolic form. 

From the foregoing discussion it appears that like 
inscriptions coins also show that the Guptas were devotees 
of Visņu, and they actually popularized the worship of 
Visņu through coinage which served as the most important 
medium of propaganda. Moreover, by representing the 
God Vişņu in any of his three froms on their coinage the 
Gupta monarchs might have served a two-fold purpose, 
viz, popularizing the Vaisnavite faith and proclaiming 
their overwhelming sovereign power by virtue of the 
bessings and patronage of Lord Visnu, who remained to be 
family deity of the Imperial Guptas. 





15. ?bid., Pl. XVI. 18; BMCGD Pl XI 20, 
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MURTISIVA’S BANGARH PRASASTI OF THE 
TIME OF NAYAPALA 


D. C. Sircar 


In the Gupta age, the name of Bangarh, about 25 miles 
from Balurghat in the West Dinajpur District of West 
Bengal, was Kotivarsa which was the headquarters of the 
vigaya or district of the same name in the bhukti or province 
of Pundravardhana. From that time till the early years of 
Muhammadan rule in the western part of Bengal, the 
importance of Kotivarsa as one of the important cities of the 
region continued to remain undiminished. The pillar 
bearing an inscription’ of the tenth-century king named 
Kufījaraghatāvarsa of the Kamboja clan, who was respon- 
sible for the erection of a Siva temple apparently at its 
findspot, was discovered at Bangarh. The Kambojas have 
been taken by some to have been of Tibetan origin,* and 
their occupation of North Bengal seems to have been the 
aftermath of Tibetan invasions of Bengal during the reigns 
of Khri-srong-Ide-btaan (755-97 A.D.) who is stated to have 
subdued lands including India (Jambudvipa), king Mu- 
tig Btsan-po (804-15 A.D.) who claims to have subjugated 
Dharmapala (c. 775-812 A D.) among others and king Ral- 


1. See Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions, No 1726; cf the text of 
the epigraph quoted by R P. Chanda, Gaudarājamālā, Rajshahi, 1319 
B.S., p 35, with lustration of the record. 

2 See Chanda, op cit, p. 37. Foucher speaks of a Nepalese tradi- 
tion identifymg Kamboya-deša with Tibet (Iconograplie Bouddhique, 
p 134; cf Smith, Early History of India, 1924, p 193 note) The 
tradition is supported by two manuscnpts (Nos 7763 and 7777) des- 
cribed in the Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the 
Library of the India Office, London, Vol, II, Part II, cf R C 
Majumdar, History of Ancient Bengal, Calcutta, 1971, p 198. 
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pa-chan (c. 817-36 A.D.) who boasts of advancing as far 
as Gaihgāsāgara in the south.* As we suggested clsewhere,‘ 
this discomfiture of the Palas may have been the result 
of a joint attack of the Tibetans and the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
while the Gurjara-Pratihāra occupation of wide areas of 
of Bihar and Bengal during the reign of Mahendrapāla I 
(c. 885-908 A.D.) and the establishment of the Kambojas 
(who were apparently the ancestors of the present-day Koch 
people ot North Bengal and its neighbourhood)” in Bengal 
during the tenth century A.D., i.e. sometime after Devapala’s 


son Šūrapāla (c.847-60 A.D.) whose dominions included the 
Varanasi region of U.P. according to the evidence of the 
Lucknow Museum plate, are significant facts of the history 
of Eastern India.° 

The Kamboja occupation of North Bengal led some 
scholars’ to suggest that the Palas had lost their hold on 
that region for the long period between the reigns of 
Nārāyaņapāla (c. 861-917 A.D.) and Mahīpāla I (977-1027 
A.D.) and the claim of Mahipala I to have recovered his 
patirya rājya from his enemies® was taken to mean that he 


3. Cf. R C. Majumdar, op cit, p. 118. 

4. Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Vol LXI, 1975, p 136. 

5. While the name Koc (pronounced Komc) 1s derived from 
Kamboja ($ K Chatterji, The Origin and Development of the Bengali- 
Language, Calcutta reprint, 1975, pp. 329-30), the name Kamboja in 
this case seems to be the Sanskrītised form of a Tibetan tribal name 
like Khampa. 

6 Journ Bih. Res Soc, op. at, p 141. 

7 A K Maitreya in Chanda, op cit, p. vi, supported by Chanda, 
ibid, pp. 34, 38. The idea was developed by R. D. Banerji in The 
Palas of Bengal, 1915, pp 68ff:; cf Bārigālār Itihās, Vol I, 2nd ad, 
1330 B.S, pp 237ff. (Ch IX). The first edition of the work appeared 
in 1321 BS. 

8 See, eg, the Bangarh plate, verse 12 (anadhikjta-viluptam 
rājyam==ūsādya pitryam) in Maitreya, Gaudalekhamald, pp. 95, 100 
(note) ‘The expression anadhikrta-vilupta has been interpreted as ‘ost 
to people who had no claim to it or ‘lost owing to non-occupation’. 
The second interpretation 1s hetter 
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re-occupied Varendra or North Bengal (called janaka-bhū of 
the Palas in the Ramacarita® and the Kamauli plates?” of 
Vaidyadeva) so that Mahipala I was regarded as the second 
founder of the Pala empire or the founder of the second 
Pala empire.t* The idea was based on the facts that the 
expression janaka-bhū and paitrya-rajya were understood in 
the sense of ‘fatherland’ or ‘original homeland’ (though their 
real meaning seems here to be ‘ancestral kingdom’) and that 
there was then no Pala inscriptions of the period concerned 
from the region in question. Now we have not only the 
Bhaturiya (Rajshahi District) stone pillar inscription’? of 
Rājyapāla (c. 917-52 A.D.) and the Jajilpara copper-plate 
inscription’® of the sixth regnal year of Gopāla II (c. 952-72 
A.D.) recording grant of land in the Pundravardhana- 
bhukti, but also the evidence of the two kings’ rule in North 
Bengal from such records as the Dacca plate‘ of Kalyāna- 





9. |1. 38; If 28; IV. 3. 

10. See verse 4 m Maitreya, Gaudalekhamālā, pp. 129, 138 (note). 

11 For continuation of the theory of the earlier writers in recent 
writings, see R. C. Majumdar in History of Bengal, Vol 1, Dacca, 
1943, pp 125ff, 134ff.; also the same writer in his History of Ancient 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1971, pp 11%, 1314. 

12 Ep Ind, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 150ff. Verse 8 of the Bhatunya 
inscription says that Rājvapāla's command was obeyed by the Mlecchas, 
Angas, Kālingas, Vaūgas, Odras Pāņdyas, Litas, Suhmas Gurjaras, 
Krītas and Cinas. According to traditions recorded by Huen-tsang, 
certain foreign rulers of the Kashmir region were known as Krīta or 
the Bought and Mahācīna was the Indian name of the Chinese empire. 
While distnguishmg between Cina and Mahācīna, the §aktisarigama- 
tantra locates Cina in Tibet and Mahācīna in China See Watters, Or 
Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, Vol. I, London, 1924, pp 265 and 
349; Sircar, Cosmography and Geography in Early Indian Literature, 
Calcutta, 1967, pp. 29 and 109. The Lucknow Museum plate of 
Sūrapāla speaks of Devapāla's success against the king of Nepāla, 
who was a subordinate of Tibet at the time See Journ. Bih. Res Soc, 
op. cit, p 136 

13. Journ, As. Soc, Vol. XVII, 1951, pp 137ff. 

14. See Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan, Calcutta, 
1973, pp 6-8 Reference is made to Trailokyacandra's success against 
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candra of Vanga and the Gachtal plates?” of king Gopāla of 
Kāmarūpa as well as the indirect evidence of the Mandhuk 
(Comilla District) image inscription?® of year 1 of Gopāla 
II and Sricandra’s claim to have seated Gopala II on the 
Pala throne.*7 Thus the Kamboja occupation of North 
Bengal was short-lived, even though a Kamboja kingdom 
flourished with Priyaigu as capital in the south-western 
parts of West Bengal and the adjoining area of Orissa for 
many years in the tenth and eleventh centuries A.D.*° 





the Gaudas while Srīcandra is described as :mahotsava-gurui = Gopāla- 
Samropane and helā-nirjta-ruddha-Pāla-mahisī-pratvarpaņe sa-trapo. 

15. Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist, Vol. X, 1976-77, pp. 120 ff. 

16. Ind Hist Ouart., Vol. XXVIU, pp 55f. The Kāmarūpa king 
Ratnapāla is credited with a victory over Rājyapāla of Gauda and an 
advance in the latter’s territory as far as the Ganges. 

17. See Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries, etc., loc, cit. Sricandra 
probably defeated the Pala king Gopāla and placed him on the throne. 

18. The Kambojas were powerful about the middle of the first 
half of the tenth century when king Kufyaraghativarsa flourished and 
when according to the Paschimbhag plate of §ricandra they invaded 
Devaparvata, capital of Samatata, near Comilla (Sircar, Epigraphic 
Discoveries, etc, p. 24). See the Irda and Kalanda plates of the 
Kamboja king Nayapāla, younger brother of king Nārāyanapāla and son 
of king Rājyapāla, both recording gift of land in the Dandabhukti- 
mandala of the Vardhamāna-bhukti (Ep. Ind. Vol XXII, 1933-1934, 
pp. 150ff.; Or Hist. Res. Journ., Vol. XVI, Na. 4, to Vol. XXII, No. 1, 
pp. 111ff.), respectively `n the year 13 and 14 of the king’s reign The 
mention of Dandabhukti-mandala as lying within the Vardhamāna- 
bhukt: does not mean that the Burdwan region formed a part of the 
Kamboja kingdom since the rulers of Scuth-East Bengal, who had no 
jurisdiction over North Bengal mention Samatata-mandala and §rihatta- 
mandala as lying in the bhukti of Paundravardhana (same as Pundra- 
vardhana according to Pala grants) or Paundra. See Sircar, Sel Ins, 
Vol T, pp 97, 142; Epigrapric Discoveries, etc, pp 66, 73, 75, 80, 
81 (read Paundia®’) The Kamboja charters were issued from Priyañgu 
which was the rājadhānī or capital of the Kamboja kingdom of South- 
West Bengal including a portion of Orissa The names of the Kamboja 
kings of Priyangu appear to have been borrowed from those of the 
Pala kings as a result of matrimonial relations between the two families. 
Kamboja Rājyapāla and Nayapāla probably did not rule earlier than 
their Pala namesakes 
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The claim of Mahipala I may be regarded as meaningful 
if he succeeded in re-occupying any portion of his ancestral 
kingdom. It need not have been Varendra; because the ` 
claim may refer to the king’s success against the Candras as 
indicated by the Baghaura and Narayanpur inscriptions,+° 
Nothing is known about the history of the Palas during 
the short reign of Mahīpāla's father Vigrahapāla II (c. 
972-77 A.D.) and enemies might have succeded in occupying 
some Pala territories then; but there is no proof that 
Varendra was lost. 


In any case, Bangarh was a prosperous city of temples 
during the reigns of Mahipala I and his son Nayapāla 
(c. 1027-43 A.D.) as we now learn from an inscription 
speaking of great Šaiva religious cstablishments there with 
which the two Pala monarchs were associated. 


About ten years ago, some Santal workers discovered a 
big stone inscription while digging the earth in the ruined 
area called Sivavati at Bangarh. The inscribed stone was 
soon removed to the Balurghat College.- About the close 
of 1972, I received a smali photograph of the inscription 
from Dr. A. C. Chakravarti, then Principal of the College, 
for study. I prepared a transcript of the inscription on the 
basis of whatever could be deciphered with the help of that 
photograph and published my reading and interpretation 
in the Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. VII, 1978-74, 
pp. 135-58. Thereafter I received a bigger photograph of 
the epigraph from Sri Achintya Kumar Goswami, Professor 
of Sanskrit at the Balurght College, who was also studying 
the record. Sometime later, the Epigraphical Branch of the 
Archaeological Survey of India sent me a good inked 
impression of the inscription, which helped me in finalising 





19. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIL (1923-1924), p. 358; Ind. Cult, Vol. TX, 
June-September, 1942, pp. 121ff. 
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my transcript of the epigraph. The engraving of the inscrip- 
tion was very carefully and beautifully done ; but difficulty 
in decipherment was caused by a few rubbed off or damaged 
aksaras here and there. The readers are requested to 
compare the epigraphic text and its interpretation as pub- 
lished by me earlier and those offered now and to note the 
improvement made in the present paper in the matter of 
both decipherment and interpretation. That will give them 
some idea about the difficult nature of epigraphical studies, 
to which 1 have had occasions sometime to refer.” 


The Saiva ascetics of the Bangarh inscription claimed 
descent from the spiritual lineage of the sage Durvasas and 
association with the great monastery of Golagi. This 
reminds us of the Saiva ascetic Sadbhavagambhu who 
received a considerable area of land from the Kalacuri king 
Yuvarāja (Yuvarāja I, c. 915-45 A.D.) in the Dahala country, 
i.e. modern Jabalpur region, where he built the Golaki- 
matha, while a later member of the same Saiva sect, named 
Višvesvarašambhu or “Siva, who hailed from Pūrvagrāma 
within Daksina-Rādha in the Gauda country and was the 
spiritual guide of the Kakatiya king Ganapati (1199- 
1261 A.D.), built another Šaiva monastery called after him as 
Višvešvara-Golakī at Malkapur to the south of the Krishna 
river in the Guntur District of Andhra Predesh.® Golagi or 
Golaki seems to have been the name of the place where the 


Saiva ascetics of the Durvāsas sect originally flourished ; but 
its location is not known. Golagi’s mahamatha of the Bangarh 





20 See Early Indian Numismatic and Epigraphical Studies, Calcutta, 
1977, pp. 95-96, 105-07, 120 

21 See Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. II, Delhi, 1981, pp. 574-91. 
Another similar monastery called Krgņa-Golakī ıs known from epigra- 
phic evidence to have been founded at Tiruvarur in the Tanjavur 
District of Tamil Nadu (Annual fives on South Indian Epigraphy, 
1910, Part IL, p 87). 
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inscription does not appear to be identical with Sadbhava- 
šambhu's Golaki-matha in the Jabalpur area because 
Sadbhāvašambhu does not appear to have flourished earlier 
than Vidyasiva, the first ascetic mentioned in the Bangarh 
epigraph as a product of Golagi’s monastery. On the one 
side, Sadbhāvašambhu's disciple was Somašambhu who was 
the guru of Vamasambhu, and this Vāmašambhu was the 
preceptor of Kalacuri Gangeya (c. 1015-41 A.D.),** while on 
the other, Vidyasiva’s disciple was Dharmašiva who was the 
preceptor of Indrasiva, and this Indrašiva was a contempo- 
rary of the Pala king Mahīpāla I (c. 977-1027 A.D.) since 
Indrašiva's disciple Sarvasiva was the guru of Mahipala’s 
son Nayapala (c. 1027-43). It appears that the Saiva monks 
of the Durvāsas sect of Golagi or Golaki used to build 
monasteries here and there and named them after their 
original place. 

Vidyasiva and his disciple Dharmašiva appear to have 
lived outside Bengal because the latter is described as having 
built a temple of the god Siva, which was the ornament 
of Varanasi. Dharmašiva's disciple Indrašiva was apparently 
the first ascetic of the sect to have settled at Bangarh, since 
we are told that king Mahīpāla (Mahīpāla I) built a huge 
Saiva monastery at the place and offered it to Indraégiva. 
The Palas were Buddhists ; but Mahīpāla I, who conquered 
Varanasi from Gangeya, appears to have contacts with 
the ascetics of the Durvāsas sect there and to have been 
greatly influnced by Indrašiva. This Indrašiva, to whom 
king Mahipala 1 was devoted and whom he no doubt made 
the pontif of the Bangarh monastery built by him for the 


Saiva sect, was probably the first of the ascetics of Golagi’s 





22 Sircar, Studies ın the Religious Life of Ancient and Medieval 
India, Delhi, 1971, pp 148 This Inscription furnishes us a list of 
Sarvācāryas of Sadbhivasambhu’s line, but is silent about the Bangarh 
ascetics. A 
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matha belonging to the Durvāsas sect to have settled in 
Bengal. The great influence exercised by this sect on the 
religious life of Bengal is indicated by the fact that Indra- 
siva's disciple Sarvašiva is described in our inscription as 
the guru of the Pala king Nayapala (son of Mahipala I) 
described as his sisya or disciple. Thus Nayapala of the 
Buddhist Pala dynasty adopted the Saiva faith in repudia- 
tion of the family’s religious faith. The Bhagalpur platet? of 
Narayanapala shows that he was also greatly devoted to 
Saivism like his descendants Mahipala I and Nayapala. 
The spread of the influence of these Bangarh ascetics to 
Radha in South-West Bengal is indicated by the career of 
Višvešvarašambhu or °siva who associated himself with the 
ascetics of the sect belonging to the Golaki-matha of the 
Jabalpur‘region probably because the Bangarh branch fell 
on evil days on the Muhammadan occupation of that area 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century, i.e. half a 
century before his time. 


Besides the monastery built by Mahipala for Indrasiva, 
Sarvasiva’s younger brother and disciple, eulogised in the 
inscription, also built a huge temple complex endowed 
with several tanks and gardens. The main temple of this 
complex seems to have stood at the site now called 
Sivavati because the inscribed stone slab must have been 
fixed in one of its walls. The said temple has been called 
the shrine of Bhavani, the Mother goddess, who had Sambhu 
(Siva) near her. The Saiva ascetics of Bangarh were thus 
devotees of both Siva and Sakti, and this is also suggested 
by the adoration to the Carcā or Carcika aspect of the 
Mother goddess at the beginning of our inscription. 

The Bangarh prasasti of Mūrtišiva and an image of the 
said ascetic were caused to be made by another ascetic 


23. Sircar, Sel. Ins, Vol. I, op. cit, pp 80-86, 
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named Rūpašiva who was a disciple of Sarvašiva and a 
very close friend of Mūrtišiva. He is stated to have defeated 
many disputants in debates, and, on one occasion, king 
Bhoja (i.e. Paramāra Bhoja of Malwa, c. 1000-55 A.D.) 
highly honoured him after witnessing his victory in one 
such contest with a large number of philosophers apparently 
at his court. Rūpašiva is stated to have recovered a lost 
Saiva darsana or philosophical text. Probably he wrote a 


work on Saiva philosophy. 

A Brahmana named Laksmidhara, who was the son of 
Ganapati, made arrangement for getting the prasasti 
composed, and the poet who composed it was the learned 
Brahmana Srikantha who was the son of Šrīnātha and the 
younger brother of a great scholar named Srivallabha, 
The poet Srikantha is said to have been a master of $aļ- 
tarka or the six systems of Indian philosophy. He was no 
doubt a successful versifier ; but his poem suffers from a 
repetition of the same expressions and ‘ideas. Thus we 
have a lofty temple compared to Mt. Kailasa in verses 6, 
8 and 9 and a liberal person compared to Mt. Rohana 
in verses 13 and -21. Likewise, the same idea is repeated 
in verses 10 and 20. Sometimes a word is repeated in the 
same stanza in the same sense; e.g. kirit in verses 16 and 
23 and vadin in verse 29; cf. also the repeated use of the 
same word in several stanzas, c.g., bAusana in verses 6, 8, 
12, 26, 32 (cf. vibhiisana in verse 9); dantura in verses 5, 16, 
18 ; saroatah in verses 7, 15, 16, 24 ; sphurat in verses 8, 9, 13, 
15; milat in verses 14, 16, 17, 29; etc. In some cases, our 
poet's ideas appear to have been expressed rather unsatis- 
factorily (cf. e.g., verse 23 referring to the performance of 
a Tulāpurusa-mahādāna). 

In the description of the temple complexes, the Bangarh 
inscription throws some light on the architecture and sculp- 
ture of the area. Mahipala’s matha was a building of the meru 
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type which was a construction of big size. The statue of 
Mūrtišiva and the life-like image of a lion in the valabhī or 
vadabhī (the uppermost room of a building) may also be 
mentioned in this connection. 


TEXT 


(1) Siddham symbol. Om nama$=Carccikayai // 
Sur-āsura-sirah-$reņi-pata-vāsa-samā jagat / 
pāntu Visvakrt-ābhyarccā(rccyā)š =Carccā-caraņa- 
reņavaļ // [1] 
Dathstra-sandhi-nilinam =cka-kavalamvi(lath vi)švan = 
tad—ašnāmi kim 
sapt-āmbhodhi-jalāni hasta-sugi(2)re guptāni ki plyate / 
ity= āhāra-daridrat-ākulatayā susyat-tanumvi(m =bi)- 
bhratī 
kalp-ānte np-kapāla-maņdana-vidhih pāyāj=jagac= 
Carccikā // [2] 
Ari-kari-nikara-nivāraņa-vāraņa-ripur =indu-sundaro 
(3)jayati / 
Devo =rthi-sartha-cinta-cintamanir=esa Nayapalah // [8] 
Mātas=Sarasvati krt-āfijalir=esa murdhni 
kimvā(kim v—ā)tha tena mama Devi gatis = tvam=eva/ 
evamvi varh vi)cintya mayi Mūrttišiva-prašasti- 
nirmāņa-(4) sāhasika eva manak=prasida // [4] 
Durvvāsās=sa kil=ābhu(bha)vat=kim—aparam smrty = 
aiva yasy—ādya me 
romanc-ankura-dantur-akhila- (ta*)noh kampah 
samutpadyate / 
yasy = Anugrahato=bhavat =tribhuvana-prakhyata-viryyo 
Harir= 
Vva'5)jrāhgo=pi ca nigrahat = Surapater = asrīkam = 
etaj—jagat // [5] 
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Varhše tasya va(ba)bhūva bhūsaņa-maņir = bhūgola 
ev = ākhile 
Golagyās =sa mahamathah sughatitah Kailāsa ev = āparakh / 
yasmād = bhūti-bhrto vrs-aika-(6) gatayah prāk=samva- 
(mba)bhūvur= maha- ~ 
scn-āty-adbhuta-bhogi-rāja-mahitā Rudrāh svayan = 
tapasah // [6] 
Tirth-ambhah-parisikta-santata-jata-valli-phala-sparddhino 
rudraksas—tulayanti yasya visama-Sthanu-sriyam sa(7)- 
rvvatah / 
éri-Vidyasiva ity = asima-caritas = sat-kirtti-sakha-sata- 
pragbhara-sthagit-amva(mba)ro munir = abhūt = tasmād 
= yathārth-ānvayah // [7] 
Sisyo Dharmmašivas = tapo-nidhir = abhūt=tasya vyadhad= 
s yo=dbhutarh 
prasadam bhagavat-Trilo(8)cana-guror = Vvārāņasi- 
bhūsaņam(ņam) / 
yamvi(yam vi)ksy = onmada-Candracuda-satat-Avas- 
ābhimāna-sphurat- 
Kailas-adri-jigisu-Mandara-tapah sasmara sarvvo 
~ janah // [8] 
Šrīmān = Indra$ivah sphutarh Hari-Hara-prāyām Siv-Endr- 
ākrti- 
mvi(m—bl)bhrad-varn(9)sa-vibhūsanar samabhavac— 
chisyo=sya puņy-ātmanah / 
yasmai kāīīcana-pufija-maīijju-racita-prāsāda-meru-sphurat- 
Kailas-abha-mathan=dadavy=iha Mahīpālo nrpas=tattva- 
vit /) [9] 
Yadi jaladhayah sapt=āpy=ete tath = asta-kul-acalah 
pra(10)ti-disam = ami kāya-vyūharh vidhāya milanty=api / 
bhavati sadrsair—=etan = nānā-sur-ālaya-dirghik-0- 
pamitir=api cen=manye devah kavis=Caturananah // [10] 
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Pythvi-Mern-sa-Visvacakra-jaladhi-vra(bra)hmanda- 
kalpadruma- 
$rī-(11) Nandigvara-Kamadhenu-bhavana-gramams= ca 
gāh parvvatān/ 
yo=dād=bhadraghatafi =ca kalpalatayā sarddhan=ca 
kalpadrumaī 
hem-āšra(šv-e)bha-hiraņyagarvbha(rbbha)-turaga-vytibān 
tulāpurusam // [11] 
Rajno šrī-Nayapālasya gurus- tattva-vi(12)dāmva(dām va)- 
rah / 
srīmān Sarvvašivas = tasya sisyo = bhid=bhfisanam= 
bhuvah //[12] 
Yad-dan-amvu(mbu)-rasi-pravaha-lahari-nirvvapit-arthi- 
(rcci)-sphurad- 
daridrya-jvalane milanty = api janair = ggauh 
kāmadhrg- vāritā / 
prodbhūt-ojjavala-ratna- (13) jāla-va(ba)hala-jyotih-pat- 
ācchādita- 
sv-ahgo lajjita-vat—sa Rohaņa-girir=mmanye= 
dhuna sthasyati //[ 13] 
Yen=avarjjita-Gauda-raja-guruta-laksmir—=nnija-bhratari 
srīman-Mūrttišive nivešya vipin-āvāsarn sva(14)yamvā(yarn 
va)nchata / 
ksirod-arnnava-manthan-otthita-milal-Laksmim sva-šisye 
Harav= 
aropy =akarato visarh Pasupater=vvrttantam= 
udghatitam // [14] 
Vija dharmma-taror=ddayā-Suranadī-Prāleya-šailah 
sphurat- 
tattva-jna(15)na-hutasan-aranir=abhit= 
tasy-ati-puny-atmanah / 
bhrata Mūrttisivah sa manya-mahimo dān-āmvu(mbu)- 
sekair=jjagat= 
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putath yah kptavān=nirasta-nikhila-klešafi =ca yah 
sarvvatah // [15] 
Yat-kirtti-prakar-agra-danturatara-(16) vyom-āpta- | 
durgg-āgame 
trasta-bhrānta-gat-āgat-ākula-milad-vaimānikāh 
sarvvatah / 
kīrtti-stambhita-vāyu-bhāskara-ratha-prasthāna-dusth- 
Aruna- 
bhramyac-chit-elik-anta-lagna-manuja-vrata- 
sriyamvi(m—bi)bhrati // [16] 
Mlaya‘l7)n œ vismita-Visvakarmma-sa-širah-kamp-eksitā 
nirmmitas= 
citran = diksu vidiksu yena prthivi-hara-ériya dirghikah / 
ya durad=avalokya vāridhi-milad-velā-bhramad= Bhāsvato 
vāhā vihvalayanty = anū(18)rddhvam = adhara-griva 
vahanto =nv-aham // [17] 
Yasy =arama-satair~ bhāti pulak-ankura-dantura / 
bhūr =iyan = tadré-dsima-Puranapurus-agamat // [18] 
Mahīyas=īyan—na tatha mahi yatha 
tapasvinas=tasya mahān =ih—āšayah / 
ta(19)tha hi bhūmih kila kirttibhir—bhrta 
gato na tasy—āšaya esa vismayah // [19] 
Bhavati bhavita bhūto va kim ksitau kvacid=īdršo 
vadata Maruto yiyam sāksāt-krt-ākhila-vastavah / 
ya iha vidadhe Dhātr-sparddhā-vivarddhita-kautukah 
kulagiri-payorasi-cchannath jagan=nija-kirttibhih // [20] 
Yasmāt = pūrņņa-manorathe='rthini phalair=bhūbhāga- 
lagn-Ātmanah 
šākhābhir = visat =iva tadva(d—ba)li-grham kalpadrumo 
vrīditah / 
nirllajja(2l)s=tu sa kopi-Rohana-girir= yad-vaīīcito=py= 
arthinam 
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sārthair —artha-krt-aika-gaurava-bharair—angair—mmudha 


varddhate // [21] 


Šašvat-pita-Digamva(mba)r-ārtha-viraha-bhrāntirm 
-  tiraskurvvati 
Krsn-ddvaita-kathan=nirasya va(ba)hušo vrddber= 
abhavath (22) guņe / 
acchady=aiva Bhrgu-Prabhākara-gurūn yat-kirttir= 
ujjpmbhini 
yat-prajīī=eva visāriņī sumanasām vrndair = mmudā 
giyate // [22] 
Vidvadbhih sa-suvarņņakāra-nivahaih kamam tul= āropitā 
yat-kirttir = nna parīksi(23)tā na hi samībhāvam gata 
kair=api / 
tat-kīrtt-īndu-vibhūti-caurya-kalahāc = candrasya vimva- 
(m ba)-cchalan= 
magnasy —āpi na nirņņayo ya U U rabhyjjan=udast= 
amvu(mbu)dhih // [23] 
Kanthe hara-latayitamh sumanasān =toyesu phenayitam 
(24) prāleyāyitam=adrigu ksititale ksiroda-velayitam / 
asa-bhittisu sāndra-candana-ras-ālepāyitam sarvvato 
yasy =endu-dyuti-nirmmalena yašasā trailokyam— 
? ālimpatā // [24] 
Ten=eyam Hima-Kāūcan-āca(25)la-mahā-kautūhal- 
āvešita- 
sviy-arddha(dhya)rddha-vapusmat=iva vadabhi puņy- 
ātmanā nirmmita ( 
yat-sirnha-prativimva(mba)ym—amva(mba)radhutī-toyesu 
manye ='dbhutam 
drstvā sarnkucad-aighrir=adya na jalāny = Airavatah 
pāsyati // [25] 
„Yan-mau(26)lau kaļašena kith sa bhagavān Bhanuh širo- 
bhūsaņam 
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kin=citra-dhvaja-damva(mba)raih surasaril-lekha(he) 
patak-avalih / 
kin dipa-prakarena tatna-va(ba)hala-jyotismat —īyarh 
sada 
yat-satyarn svayam=udbhavanti vividhah si(27)ddh- 
āšrame sampadah // [26] 
Hima-girim =iva subhram ramya-ratn-ārnšu-jāla- 
pratiphalita-sakeli-praudha-rāmā-sahasram / 
bhavanam-—idam=avety= asanna-Sambhur= Bhavānyāh 
smaratu nija-vivāh-āgāra-lakgmīti = cire(23 ņa // [27] 
Šisyah Sarvvašivasya dīpta-tapasah sarvv- ārthi-cintāmaņir—= 
jjivo Mūrttišivasya yo = para iva prakhyāta-tīvra-vratah / 
griman = Rūpašivo va(ba)bhūva ya idan- devasya Candi- 
3 guror = 
mmagnan=daršanam=uddadhāra (29) dharaņīm 
Kridavaraho yathā // [28] 
Yen =āšā-vijay-odyatena jaladhi-sriman-milan-mekhala- 
ksmā-cakram bhramata nū(na) ke diši diši khyata jitā 
vadinah / 
yasy =āsāv= api Bhojadeva-nrpatih stauti sma ~ 
drstv = ā(30)dbhutarn 
sat-tarkka-priya-vādi-vrnda-dalana-vyāpāra- 
lavdharh(bdharh) yašah // [29] 
Nān-ānumāna ga(ša)ra-pūrnna-tamo-ri-tūņah 
prajna-dhanur =ddrģha-kathā-guņa-karnņapūrah / 
pasandi-pandita-mrgesu gato nisiddha- 
mārgg-ānusāri-mrga-hantr-(31) Hara-sriyarh yah // [30] 
Maryyad-ambhodhina tena munina punya-karmmanah / 
mūtti(rtti)r— Mmūtti(rtti)šivasy—=ātra prašastir = 
api kāritā // [31] 
Kīrttau vātaka-bhūsaņam Ganapateh siinuh sa Laksmidharah 
srīman-Mūrttišiv-ājūayā Ha(32)rir—=abhūt=sāksād— 
ih=ayojakah / 
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arthi-prārthanam=utsavo ='ti-guninah prāņāh 
priyā Bhāratī 
yathathyam(rthyarm) purusa-vratam samabhavad= 
viprasya yasy =anjasa // [32] 
Sat-tarkk-artha-vivecan-oru-sarasi-hamso= 
*ti-nihsīma- (33) dhi- 
kandah sundarim-aika-keli-bhavanam yo vadi-diksa-guruh / 
Šrīnāthasya sutah sa sūri-tilaka-ŠSrīvallabhasy—ānujah 
Srikanthah suci-vag=imam=aracayad=viprah 
prasastim kavih // [33] 
Yāvad=Gaigā širasi subhaga ma(34)lati-malik-abha 
Sthanor =yavad=vapusi valitā Parvvat =iyath lat=eva / 
yavad=visvarh phalam=api vina mūla-yogah =gariyas= 
tāvat=kīrttir=bhavatu krtinah stbāyinī Mirttigambhoh // 
[34] 
Naptā Jivadharasy=aitam srīmāu Sridhara-na(35)ndanah / 


Laksmīdharo = khanc=citrath prasasti Magadh- 
odbhavah // [35] 


CONTENTS 


The symbol at the beginning of the prašasti was read in 
medieval times as Om siddhih or siddhir=astu, and its East 
Indian name was āfiji. The poem in 35 stanzas in various 
metres begins with a salutation to the Carcika aspect of the 
Mother goddess in prose. Varses 1 and 2 contain adoration 
to the same goddess, also called Carca. This preference to 
the goddess Carca or Carcika seems to suggest that she had 
a shrine in the temple complex, to which the prašasti was 


affixed. 


Verse 1. The poet prays that the particles of dust at the 
feet of the goddess Garcā, which were worthy of being 


4 
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worshipped even by the creator of the universe, protect 
the earth. 


Verse 2. The same prayer is repeated here in a different 
way. The goddess Carcika is represented as wearing a 
garland of human skulls and as extremely emaciated. She 
is terribly hungry and thirsty so that she thinks of devour- 
ing the universe and of drinking up the waters of the seven 
seas. This description reminds us of the Camunda form of 
the Mother goddess. However, Carcika (Carca) and 
Camunda are separately mentioned in the list of the eight 
forms of the Divine Mother :— 


Brahmi Mahesoari Candi Varahi Vaişņavī tathā | 
Kaumārī c=aiva Camunda Carcik=ety—asta-mātarah || 
(Apte’s Pract. Sans.-Eng. Dict., s.v. matrka@) 


Verse 3. After adoration to the goddess in the prose 
passage introducing the prašasti as well as in verses 1-2, the 
poet prays for the victory of the reigning monarch, Nayapala 
(c. 1027-43 A.D.). 


Verse 4. The poet next bows down to Mother Sarasvati, 
the goddess of learning, and addresses her praying for her 
help and blessings for success in his attempt to compose 
Mūrtišiva's eulogy. 

Verse 5. Atthe start of the history of a Saiva sect that 
settled at Bangarh, mention is made of the great sage 
Durvasas whose memory is so very fearful to the poet. The 
sage is stated to have favoured Hari who was made 
Vajranga and became famous for his valour in the world 
while the world lost its prosperity because the lord of gods 
(who had been Vajraiga) did not get the sage’s favour. 

Verse 6. In the spiritual lineage of that sage came up 
the great monastery of Golagi, the Saiva ascetics attached 
to which resembled the eleven Rudras. 
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Verse 7. The ascetic Vidyāšiva was a product ot the 
said monastery. 


Verse 8. Vidyā$iva's disciple was Dharmašiva who 
built a Kailāsa-like temple for the god Trilocana-guru 
(Siva) that came to be an ornament of Varanasi. 


Verse 9. The disciple of Dharmašiva was Indrašiva 
whose appearance resembled that of Siva-Indra reminding 
us of Hari-Hara. King Mahipala (Mahīpāla I of Gauda, 
c. 977-1027 A.D.) dedicated to him a huge meru-type 
monastery resembling Mt. Kailasa, which had been built 
by the king ‘here’ (i.e. at Bangarh) and was beautified by 
a considerable amount of gold. 

Verse 10. In the said monastery there were many 
temples and tanks which reminded our poet of the seven 
oceans and the eight kul-acalas. Thus the monastic estab- 
lishment has been compared to the earth endowed with 
the oceans and mountain ranges. Ihe idea seems to be 
based on the Mohamud gara stanza— - 


asta-kul-acala-sapta-samudrah | 
Brahma-Purandara-Dinakara-Rudrākh | / 


though it suffers from error and confusion. In the first 
place, the conception of the seven oceans is a part of the 
sapta-doipa vasumati theory of the world formed of seven 
concentric islands each surrounded by an ocean while the 
kul-ācalas are related not to the conception of the earth or 
the world but to that of the Ķumārī-dvīpa, i.e. roughly the 
Indian sub-continent. Secondly, the kula mountains are 
seven (and not eight) in number, viz., (1) Mahendra, 
(2) Malaya, (3) Sahya, (4) Suktimat, (5) Rksa, (6) Vindhya 
and (7) Pāriyātra ; but they are made eight by the unautho- 
rised addition of the Himavat that was really a varsa-parvata 
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and not a kula-parvata.** See also verse 20 for a repetition 
of the same idea. Incidentally, it may be noted that tbe 


influence of the Mohamudgara on this eleventh-century 
inscription points to the antiquity of that poem. 

Verse 11. Šaivācārya Indragiva performed thé ceremony 
of the Sodata-mahadana (sixteen great gifts) which are 
mentioned as follows :— (1) Prthvi-meru (‘Hema-prthvi’ of 
the Purāņic text), (2) Visvacakra, (3) Jaladhi (‘Saptasagara’ 
of the Purana list), (4) Brahmanda (5) Kalpadruma, 
(6) Nandigvara (‘Gosahasra’ of the Purana list), (7) Kama- 
dhenu, (8) Bhavana-grama-go-parvata (‘Paiicalangala’ of 
the Puranic list), (9) Bhadraghata (‘Mahabhitaghata’ of 
the Purdnic list), (10) Kalpalata, (11) Kalpadruma (wrongly 
mentioned in place of ‘Ratnadhenu’), (12-13) Hemasvebha 
((Hiraņyāšva' and ‘Hema-hasti-ratha’ of the Purāņic list), 
(14) Hiranyagarbha, (15) Turagavyūha (‘Hiranyasvaratha’ 
of the Puranic list) and (16) Tulapuruga. 

Verse 12. Sarvašiva, "disciple of Indra$iva, was the 
preceptor of king Nayapāla (c. 1027-43 A.D.). ki 

Verse 13, The said ascetic was famous for his liberality 
which shadowed the proverbial munificence of the 
Kāmadhenu and Mt. Rohana. 

Verse 14. Sarvašiva relinquished the status of the Gauda 
king's preceptor in favour of his younger brother and 
disciple Mūrtišiva and preferred to go to vānaprastha just 
as, out of Laksmī and poison both coming up from the 
ocean as a result of churning, Pašupati (Šiva) gave Lakgmī 
to his disciple Hari and took poison himself. The represen- 
tation of Hari (Visnu) here as the disciple of Siva exhibits 
the poet’s Saiva bias. 

24 See Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval 


India, 1971, pp 17ff.; Cosmography and Geography in Early Indian 
Literatuie, 1967, pp 47ff, 55 (note 88), 83ff 
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Verse 15. Reference is made here to the religious 
character, kindness and liberality of Mūrtisiva who was the 
brother of Sarvašiva and whose gifts removed the sufferings 
of the earth. 


Verse 16. The different heights of the lofty temples 
(kīrttī) built by Mūrtišiva disturbed the movement of the 
celestial cars whose bewildered occupants in groups in the 
sky resembled human beings on the earth afflicted by 
coldness during the winter. The poet imagined the 
difficulty of the movement of wind and the sun’s chariot 
due to the presence of the tops of the lofty temples. Cf. 
verse 26, and verse 34 for the use of the word ktritt in the 
sense of ‘a temple’, the same sense of the word being noticed 
in numerous epigraphical records although the word 
essentially means any fame-producing work.*® 


Verse 17. Taisstanza contains a poetic and hyperbolical 
description of some huge tanks excavated by Mirtisiva 
apparently near the temples built by him. 


Verse 18. The poet imagines that the gardens created 
by Mūrtišiva, i.e. the trees planted therein, indicated the 
raising of the hairs on the body of the Earth goddess in her 
joy on the arrival of her husband, the Primeval Being (i.e. 
Visnu). Does this mean that Visnu was also worshipped in 
the Saiva temple complex as a subordinate deity (disciple 
-of Siva) ? 


Verse 19. The place covered by Mūrtišiva's temples was 
of course not big like the earth. But the ascetic’s expectation 
was not small, The area was covered by temples; still the 
ascetlc was thinking of building more shrines. 


Verse 20. The poet requests the Maruts (the Wind gods), 
who travel everywhere and notice all things, to say whether 


25. Corp. Ins, Vol HI, p 212, note 6; also Jouwn. R. As, Soe. 
Beng., Letters, Vol XIV, 1948, p. 115. 
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there could be anything like Mūrtišiva's temple complex 
in the past, in the present or in the future. The poet 
imagines that the creation of temples and tanks by Mūrtišiva 
may excell the creator’s earth endowed with the oceans 
and the kula-parvaias ; cf. verse 10. 


Verse 21. The liberality of Mūrtišiva mitigated the 
wants of the supplicants so that the Kalpa tree became 
ashamed ; but Mt. Rohana did not feel ashamed for the 
increase of his wealth for want of expenditure. 


Verse 22. Mūrtišiva had great proficiency in the philo- 
sophy ofthe Digambara Jains and refuted the Krsn-ādvaita 
doctrine. The reputation of Bhrgu and Prabhakara was 
dimmed by the brilliance of his scholarship. 


Verse 23, Learned men and goldsmiths arranged to 
weigh Mūrtišiva's body against gold (i.e. weighed the ascetic 
against gold for distribution in a Tulapurusa ceremony) ; 
but his great fame could not be tested, nor was it equalled 
by anybody. 

Verse 24. The fame of Mūrtisiva covered the earth. 


Verse 25, In the main shrine in Mūrtišiva's temple com- 
plex, he built a vadabhi (valabhi, room on the roof) which 
was as high as one and half times the altitude of the ascetic 
himself. The statue of a lion in it was so life-like that a 
look at its image, reflected in the waters of the celestial 
Ganges, frightened Airavata (Indra’s elephant) very greatly, 
and he gave up drinking the water of that river. 


Verse 26. The said temple, together with the vadabhi. ` 
was so lofty that the sun served the purpose of its kalasa and * 
the streams of the celestial Ganges its flags while there were 
so many bright gems that they served the purpose of lights. 


Verse 27, The temple was white like the Himalaya, and 
it was served by a thousand Devadasis. Our poet thinks 
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that this temple of Bhavani would charm nearby Sambhu, 
her husband, who would remember the splendour of the 
house where he had been married (i.e. with Uma in the 
house of her father Himalaya). 

Verse 28. The ascetic Rūpašiva was a disciple of Sarva- 
Siva and a second life (i.e. a very close friend) of Mūrtišiva. 
He is stated to have recovered the lost philosophy of 
Candiguru (i.e. Siva). 

Verse 29. Rūpašiva travelled widely and defeated many 
learned men in debates. King Bhoja (c. 1000-55 A.D.) 
witnessed his victory in one such contest and highly 
honoured the ascetic. 

Verse 30. The ascetic used his inferences as arrows, his 
eloquence as the bow-string and his deep philosophical 
knowledge as the bow to hunt the Pasandin philosophers 
(i.e. Buddhist and Jain scholars) as Siva (probably as 
Kirāta) hunted the antelopes that trespassed into land 
forbidden for them. 


Verse 31. Mlrtigiva’s eulogy was caused to be composed 
and his statue constructed by the said Rūpašiva. 

Verse 32. Under orders from Mirtisiva, the person who 
made arrangements in this matter was the celebrated 
Brāhmaņa Laksmidhara who was the son of Ganapati and 
was like Hari personified. To him the prayers of the 
supplicants (ic. the fulfilment of the prayers) were festive 
occasions and his wife Bharati was like his life. He succeeded 
in getting the work done quite satisfactorily. 

Verse 33. The author of the culogy was the Brāhmaņa 
poet Srikantha who was the son of Šrīnātha and the 
younger brother of the scholar Srivallabha. He was an 
adept in Saj-tarka or the six systems of Indian philosophy 
and was the dīksā-guru of learned men willing to enter in 
debates with other scholars. 
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Verse 34. The poet here prays for the longevity of 
Mūrtišiva's temple complex (kīrtti) as long asthe Ganges 
stays on Sthāņu's (Siva’s) head and Parvati remains in 
embrace with him and the earth exists like a fruit without 
any stalk. 

Verse 35. The eulogy was engraved by Laksmidhara 
who was born in the Magadha country and was the son of 


Sridhara and grandson of Jivadhara, 





KRTYAKALPATARU QUOTATION FROM 
BRAHMAPURANA ON ARISTAS 


Lallanji Gopal 


The Moksakanda of the Krtyakalpataru by Laksmidhara, 
minister under king Govindacandra (c.A.D. 1113-1155) of 
the Gahadavala dynasty, is‘ the earliest Nibandha text to 
have a full chapter on arisfast, The chapter begins with 
cighteen verses quoted from Devala. Then we have quota- 
tions fron the Vayupurana, Markandeyapurana and Brahma- 
purana, It is significant that Laksmidhara does not quote 
from any other text belonging to the traditions of Yoga, 
medicine or astrology. It would appear that on arista 
Laksmidhara regarded the Puranas to be the main source 
of information. - 

K. V. R. Aiyangar, who has edited the Kriyakalģataru 
in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series, has identified the first 
verse in the guotation from the Vāyupurāņa as being 
Vayupurana, XIX. 13. The Kriyakalģataru reproduces twelve 
verse from the Vāyupurāņa which are actually verses 12 to 
23 of chapter 19 of the Venkateswara Press edition of the 
Vāyupurāņa*, 

In the Kytyakalpataru the extract from the’ Mārkaņdeya- 
purana contains eight verses which have been identified by 
K. V. R. Aiyangar as being Markandeyapurana, 43.29-39, 
In the Mathura edition of the Markandeyapurana® these 





1 Pages 248-54. 
2 Bombay, 1933. 
3. Shyam Kashi Press, Mathura, 1941. 
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verses are numbered as 29 to 37, verse 32* being omitted in 
the Kriyakalpataru. 


There are seventeen verses from the Brahmapurana which 
are joined by the conjunction tatha after the sixteenth verse. 
K.V.R. Aiyangar could not identify the verses in the printed 
edition, as they do not appear in any of the various edi- 
tions of the Brakmapurāņa*. It may, however, be noted 
that verses four to sixteen in the Kytyakalpataru are identical 
with verses 9 to 21 of chapter 305 of the Santiparva in the 
Mahabharata.’ , 


There are good reasons to believe that the Brahma- 





4. anya geya: cena RAN 
a Kg aay TG wea I 

The present verse seems to be out of context. The Mārkaņdeya- 
purana mentions the aristas in a descending order of the span on time 
after which death is indicated in verses 2 to 13 and 19. The subsequent 
verses refer to premonitory sgns of imminent death. The verse in 
question possibly occurred earlier or was interpolated subsequently. 
Its absence in the Kytyakalpataru is significant and indicates that it was 
possibly added after Laksmīdhara. 

5. The Ānandāšrama and Vafgavasi editions have the same se- 
quence of chapters with minor differences in readings and number of 
verses. The Venkateswara edition (1906) does not differ much in 
content, but 1s divided into two parts containing respectively 138 and 
105 chapters. The Brahmapurāņa, in two Khandas, mentioned by 
R, L. Mitra, A Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Library of His High- 
ness thé Haharaja of Bikaner, pp. 187-89 is a late work quite different 
from the printed versions. The More edition and the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan edition do not attempt any critical editing. The printed 
versions have 245 chapters and 13783 verses. 

6. Verse. 17 in the Krtyakalpataru does not appear in chapter 305 of 
the Šāntiparva. The use of the conjunction tathā shows that though 
it also belonged to the same source as earlier verses, it was not m 
direct continuity. The vocative case in rājan in this verse and also in 
this verse and also in pārthiva, narādhipa and manujarsabha in earlier 
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purana borrowed these verses from the Mahābhārata." In 
the Mahabharata the verses occur in the account given by 
Vājūavalkya to Janaka and thus the words, meaning king, 
used in the vocative case, have their full justification. But, 
there is no similar context in the Brahmapurana which may 
justify the occurrence of words indicating that the verses 
were addressed to some king. As we know, in the Brahma- 
purana the interlocutors are Vyasa and the sages. More- 
over, in the Mahabharata the verses occupy a proper place 
and do not have an abrupt beginning. The verse (8), 
immediately preceding the verses in question, serves as an 
introduction and shows that they could not have been 
borrowed from the Brahmapurana. It says ‘Now I narrate 
the premonitory signs (arisļāni), as ordained by the sages, 
which appear in the body of these who are to die after a 
a year.® A definitive proof to show that these verses are 
not later interpolations in the Mahabharata is provided by 
verses 15 to 18 of chapter 302 in the Santiparoa of the 
Mahābhārata.” Here Janaka enumerates the topics on which 
he seeks enlightenment from Yājūavalkya. He describes 





7. F. Otto Schrader in Indian Culture, Vol. IL (1935-36, pp. 591-2) 
first identified the Sānkhya-Yoga chapters (235-244) of the Brahma- 
purāna with chapters in the Sāntiparva of the Mahābhārata. It has 
been adopted by R. C. Hazra. Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu 
Rites and Customs, p 149. 


8. often g ata aena afa: 1 
ara erg: fu: | 

9. (Critical edition) 
attra grama a amaa aga i 
aaneruead eA agaa: n 
qaa afe mmf wre aR a Kai 
gami a auda vedu ada li 
after a ada amu ta! 
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Yajnavalkya as following the Moksadharma in its entirety 
and wants to hear the essence of the whole of the Moksa- 
dharma. The topics are: the existence and uniqueness of 
purusa and its distinction from prakrti, the place which a 
person reaches after leaving the body, the sankhya, the yoga 
and the artgtas. It is to be noted that the subsequent 
chapters do actually discuss these topics in this very order. 
It, thus, follows that the portions on artstas formed a part 
of the section on sankhya, and yoga which was added to the 
Šāūntiparoa. It must belong to the same period and could 
not have been a later interpolation. Thus, the Brahma- 
purana is evidently the borrower which suits its eharacter as 
‘a late conglomeration of ehapters mainly borrowed from 
other sources’, such as the Vtsnupurana, Markandeyapurana, 
Vayupurana, Mahabharata and Hariwamsa*°, 


R. G. Hazra has shown that the present Brahmapurana 
‘ig not the original one but is merely an Upapurana of 
the same title.’ He has further inferred that it is to be 
dated not earlier than the beginning of the tenth century 
and not later than 1200 A.D? We may not enter into a 
detailed analysis of the chapters of this Purāņa for deter- 
mining their chronological position and stratification. 
There are, however, clear indications of groups of chapters 
being added to the text in different periods, In the 
Venkateswar Press edition the text of the Purāņa is taken 
to contain only 138 chapters. The remaining 105 ehapters 


10. R. C. Hazra, op. cit., p. 147. 

11. Ibid., p 146. 

12 Ibid, p 152 H. H. Wilson, Essays Analytical, Critical and 
Philological, Vol. I, p. 18 places its composition in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century B Upadhyaya, Purāņa-vimarša, p. 539 dates it in 
the thirteenth century. P. V. Kane, History of Dhaimasastra, V, 
pp. 893-94 describes it as a late compilation of which the first part could 
not be later than the thirteenth century. 
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are treated separately as forming a separate book named 
Gautamimahatmya. In the Vangabasi edition these chapters, 
numbered 70 to 175, are clear interpolations, because the 
narrative reveals a direct continuity from chapter 69 to 
chapter 176. At the end of chapter 175 (Venkateswar 
chapter 138) we find a reference to the completion of the 
recitation of the Purana by Vyasa, to the sages returning 
to their āšramas, and to the merit accruing from the hearing 
and recitation of Purana, clearly suggesting that the Purana 
was supposd to end there, the following chapters being inter- 
polated later. For chapters 175 to 213 the narrator is Vyasa 
and not Brahma (as in earlier chapters), which suggests 
"its addition at a later stage. 


Though generally agreeing with these views, we find 
that Hazra has not duly considered the evidence of the 
Eytyakalpataru and has oversimplified the facts. Tne Brahma- 
purana verses on aristas, which are quoted by the Kytyakalpa- 
taru are not actually found in the present Brahmapurāņa, but 
can be expected to have occurred in it. Chapters 236 to 
245 on Sāhkhya and Yoga in the Brahmapurana are to be 
equated with critical edition Chapters 232 to 254 (= Bombay 
240 to 242), 239 to 242 (=Bombay 247 to 250), 266 
(= Bombay 274) and 289 to 296 (=Bombay 300 to 308) in 
the Santiparva of the Mahābhārata.!5 In these chapters of 
the Santiparva the information about saakhya and yoga is 
commuuicated through interlocution between Šuka and 
Vyasa, $uka and Bhisma, and Yudhisthira and Bhisma. 
But this does not exhaust the Sāhkhya and Yoga chapters 
in the Santiparva, Chapter 297 provides the introduction 
for chapters 298 to 307 in which for describing the Sankhya- 
Yoga system the interlocutors are Yajnavalkya and Janaka, 


13 See F Otto Schrader, op. cit ; R. C. Hazra, op. cit, p 149. 
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It is in this latter group of chapters that the narrative of 
arigta occurs. It is not unlikely that at some stage some 
of these chapters also occurred in the Brahmapurana. It 
seems that the Saakhya-Yoga chapters were not carefully 
preserved in the Brahmapurana. In some manuscripts of the 
Brahmapurāņa even chapters 236 to 245 do not appear.!* 


Now the question is: Why does Laksmidhara quote the 
verses on aristas as occurring in the Brahmhapurana and not in 
its original source, the Mahabharata ? Evidently we can not 
take the stand that Laksmidhara was ignorant of the 
occurrence of the verses in the Mahabharata. In his 
Krtyakalģataru he has profusely quoted from the Mahabharata, 
In the Moksakanda there are many such quotations. Leaving 
aside quotations, which have not been identified by its 
editor K. V. R. Aiyangar, there are some which occur in 
the Bhagavad gita, while others?” have been traced in the 
Santiparva.® It is clear that Laksmidhara was well familiar 
with the Sāūkhya-Yoga chapters in the Šāntiparva. lt would 
be absurd to suggest that the verses in guestion did not 
figure in the copy of the Mahabharata which Laksmidhara 
possessed, 

The position is a little more difficult to explain if the 
Brahmapurana, from which Laksmidhara quoted, was only a 
late Upapurana compiled by taking many chapters from 
different texts. Possibly the quotation was not intended 
to be from the Brahmapurana, which was an Upapurana**. 





14. Harprasad Shastri, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol V, Preface, p. xcvii. 

15. Krtyakalpataiu, Moksa, pp. 55, 114-15, 161, 166-67. 174-75, 
223, 224, 227. 

16 Chapters 170, 177, 185, 203, 236, 306, 339 

17 This 1ecetves support from the fact that on aristas Laksmidhara 
quotes from the Vāyupurāna and the Mārkandeyapurāņa, but not from 
the Visnudharmottara Purana, which has many verses without any 
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There was an earlier Brahmapurana, which is not available 
now, Narasimha Yajapeyin in his Nityacarapradipa*® and 
Ballalasena in his Danasagara’® clearly refer to two Brahma- 
‘puranas. According to Narasimha Vajapeyin one of these 
was a Mahāpurāņa, andthe other an Upapurana, Traditionally 
the Brahmapurana has been given a position of importance 
among the Puranas. It is the first in the list of eighteen 
Puranas and is supposed to have been the earliest*”. This 
earlier Brahmapurāņa was «long available in the early 
medieval and medieval periods, even after the ‘apocryphal’ 
present Brahmapuraņa had been compiled. It enjoyed a 
high prestige as an authoritative text and writers of 
commentaries and digests frequently quoted from it. 
Laksmidhara seems to have had a special infatuation for 
this Brahmapurāņa, which considering the number of 
quotations (about 1500 verses) in different Kandas of the 
Krtyakalpataru, was evidently a voluminous work*?. It is 
significant that in the Sraddhakanda of the Kriyakalpataru 
several hundred verses are quoted from the Brahmapurana, 





parallel ın the Devaladhaimasūtra and other Purāņas. Our article on 
Visņudharmottara Purana and aristas’ is being published elsewhere. 
Even though contaung new and significant informatioo, the Vigņ- 
dharmottara is only an Upapurana. 

18. p. 1%. 

19. p. 7, verse 63. 

20. Nāradīyapurāņa, 1. 92 — 


are quar wal aR di 
area aag aei AAA N 
ag giana aaa AE ! 
areata CEguā |! 
See also; Matsya 53.3; Vayu 160; Brahmāņda 1.40; Brahma 
245.4; Vigņu TIL6.18 20. 
21 Of these K V R. Amgar has been able ta trace only nine 
verses in the printed Brahmapt ana. 
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far exceeding the number of quotations from any other 
single Purana (including Vayu and Matsya). It seems 
quite likely that the verses on aristas occurred in the earlier 
Brahmapurana. The respect which this Brahmapurana 
commanded from the Nibandha-writers was possibly one 
of the reasons why Laksmidhara chose to quote the verses 
from it. Another reason could have been that this Brahma- 
purana contained some more verses on aristas over and above 
those it had common with the Mahabharata. It can be seen 
that after quoting Devala, Laksmidhara has reproduced 
only those verses from other sources which appear to be 
special or new to them. In the Brahmapurana he found not 
only the verses, which the Mahabharata contains, but also 
some others, which are not known to occur elsewhere?®, 
Thus, he may have preferred to quote all these verses from 


one single source, instead of splitting it into two. 





22. Kane History of Dharmašāstra, Vol. V, p. 894. 
23. Kriyakalpataru, Moksakānda, p. 252. 


THE LINGARAJA SIVA TEMPLE AT 
BHOWANIPUR (ORISSA) 


D. R. Das 


A temple, made of khondolite, stands at Bhowanipur, 
a small hamlet within the Jagatsingpur Police Station in 
the Cuttack District of Orissa. The temple stands on the 
northern bank of the river Bilokhai, which runs past 
Bhowanipur. The major part of the temple is below the 
present ground level, a fact testifying to its great antiquity. 
It faces east and enshrines a Siva linga, worshipped under 
the name of Lingarāja. Originally enclosed by a brick 
wall, it presently stands within a pit on account ofthe 
rising level of the surrounding area. In order to save the 
temple from being completely buried, the pit above the 
brick wall is faced with laterite blocks. In spite of this 
effort the temple has gone underground upto the level of its 
pabhaga. 


Structural Characteristics : 

The Lifgaraja is a single-celled temple of the rekha 
order and built on the tri-ratha plan (Figs. 1 & 4). Because 
of the accumulation of earth around its lower part, details 
of the plan of the temple remain unknown. But like 
a typical rekha temple, it has, along the vertical axis, a 
perpendicular Šāda, a curvilinear gandi and a mastaka 
consisting of circular members. The dada, was apparently 
sub-divided into pabhaga, jangha and baranda. At present the 
bada is visible from above the pābhāga. As such nothing 
beyond a conjecture regarding the number and nature 
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Fig. 4. I ingaraja Temple (proportions of different parts) 


of mouldings comprising the pabhaga can be made. It will 
be shown later that the Lingarāja, in all probability, was 
built towards the close of the 9th or the beginning of the 
10th century. Orissan temples during that period were 
characterised by a pabhaga with four mouldings which 
usually displayed two and rarely three types. These types 
included khura, noli and pata. On this analogy, the buried 
pabhaga of the Lingaraja seems to have consisted of four 
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Fig 1. Lingaraja Temple 
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mouldings representing two or three types. In the jaagha 
section, each side excepting the front of the temple has 
three niches, Of these three niches the one on the raha is 
bigger than the two on the flanking kaņikas. In front of 
the temple, the raha is a shade wider and deeper than those 
at the sides. It accommodates the entrance doorway 
formed by stepped out jambs and lintels. At its either 
side, the kaņika bears a niche of the type found on other 
sides of the temple. Inside these niches are placed images 
of various description. The image in every rāhā niche had 
been carved on a single block of stone before it was set in 
its present position. Those in the kaņika niches, however, 
were carved in situ, The baranda marking the end of bada 
is made of khura and kanti. The gandi commencing from above 
the baraņda is a curvilinear structure rising in three bhumts 
and capped by the bisama. Each bhumi is composed of one 
regular sized and two half bhumt-barandikas and a right- 
angled bhumi-amalaka. The bisama surmounting the third 
bhumi partakes the tri-ratha plan of the temple. On the 
flat top of the bisama is placed the mastaka which exhibits, 
in a vertical sequence, beki, āmalaka, an incipient khapurt 
and kalasa. It is very likely that a trišūla-dhvaja, the emblem 
of the enshrined deity, once rose above the kalasa. 


Inside, the square garbhagrha is provided with the 
garbhamuda ceiling, which in fact is the underside of the 
bisama. The garbhamuda, composed of two stone slabs placed 
side by side, is not supported from below by any lithic 
beam or iron bar. The passage leading to the sanctum 
chamber has no gamā above. In consequence, the facade of 
the temple does not display the fukanasa at the base of the 
raha of the gandi. But a caitya gable rising in two storeyes 
and culminated by a oajramuņdi is present where there 
should have been the projection of the sukanasa, Usually, 
such a caitya gable is found on the face of the sukanasa. 
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However, like many other temples of the rekha order, the 
Lingaraja exhibits a two storeyed caitya arch at the base of 
the raha on each of the remaining sides of the gandi. 


The lower part of the temple being buried, it is not 
possible to ascertain the ratio of the bāda bahala and the 
length of the garbhagrha. Along the vertical axis, the ratio 
of the jaagha and the baranda appears to be 4: 1. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that, in a tri-ratha temple, 
the usual ratio of pabhaga, jangha and baranda is 2: 4:1. 
It, therefore, may be a reasonable assumption that a 
similar ratio in respect of these three segments were 
maintained in the Lifgaraja particularly when its jangha 
is four times the height of the baranda. In such a case the 
height of the bāda from the base of the pabhaga to the end 
of the baranda appears to be equal to that of the gandi. This 
1:1 ratio of bāda and gandi, however, is seldom found in 
rekha temples of Orissa. The comparatively low height of 
the gandi of the Liūgarāja is probably due to its rise in 
three bhumt stages instead of five as is generally found in 
irt-ratha temples of this region. As a result, the basal 
width of the gandi becomes greater than its height. The 
gandi is given a curvilinear profile by set-backing the bhumis 
and the bisama from the edge of its base. Assuming that 
the base of the gandi has 55 equal divisions, this set-back 
is done in the following proportions (Fig. 4) : 


Ist bhumi ... 0 
2nd bhumi ... 2 
3rd bhumi ... 4 
Bisama 8 


1. The deserted Siva temple at the disposal of the Paramaguru 
family of Bhubaneswar is the only known temple whose gandi has 
three bhumis In this, temple, however, the gandi is taller than its 
bāģa. 
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The table shows that the pace of batter of the gandi is 
accentuated in its upper part. This pace is further 
quickened by reducing gradually the respective heights of 
the bhumis and the bisama. If the Ist bhumi is taken as a 
scale divided vertically into 16 equal units then in that 
scale the 2nd and the 3rd bhumis and the bisama measure 
respectively 14, 12 and 8 units. In other words, the height 
of the 2nd bhumi is less than the lst bhumi by 2 units, the 
3rd bhumi by 4 units and the bisama by 8 units. 


Images On The Walls: 


In conformity with the Saivite affiliation of the Linga- 
raja, its walls are adorned with images depicting various 
forms of Siva and members of his family. Of the two 
doarapalas at the bases of the two door-jambs, the one at the 
right is missing and the other at the left is partially visible. 
In the right hand of the latter is a flower and in the left a 
trident. It is not unlikely that this half-buried figure 
actually possessed four hands of which two are underground. 
The lalātavimba on the door-lintel depicts two handed Gaja- 
laksmi seated in padmāsana. From the scheme of the door- 
frame, however, the graha-panel has beeen excluded. The two 
niches on the kanikas at the flanks of the portal, occupying 
the entire raha in the bada section, accommodate a standing 
female figure each. Though they are not provided with 
any mount, the two figures may represent the two river 
goddesses, Ganga and Yamuna, On the southern side of 
the temple, the raha niche in the jaagha section houses the 
image of a standing male whose jaf@mukuja, sarpakundala in 
the left ear and iirdhvalinga feature make him a form of 
Siva. He carries a pot and an umbrella-like object in 
his left and right hands respectively. The corresponding 
niche on the western side is occupied by the image of 
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Gafgadhara Siva. The deity is wurdhvalinga and four 
handed. In the four hands he displays the following : 


upper right: rosary ; lower right: varada ; 
upper left : releasing Ganga lower left : cup. 
from the matted 
locks ; 


A tiny image of Ganga is shown as emerging from the left 
side of thc jaļāmukuļa of Siva. Another equally tiny image of 
the river goddess is standing by the left side of the god 
suggesting her descent on earth. The northern rākā niche 
bears an image of Mahisāsuramardinī Durga (Fig, 2). 
Mahisāsura in this image has a human body and a buffalo 
head. Durga has eight hands of which the principal right and 
left hands are in the act of piercing the buffalo demon with 
a spear and pressing his upturned muzzle respectively. 
The remaining hands display clockwise from the lower right 
the following : indistinct, arrow, sword, shield, bow and 
snake. Besides the rākās, the kanikas also have subsidiary 
niches to be filled with images. Thus the niche on the left 
side kanika on the southern face of the temple contains an 
image of Kārttika. The war god is two handed and seated 
on a peacock. The attribute in his right hand is a spear 
while that in his left hand is indistinct. The kanika niche on 
the right side is occupied by an image of Ganesa, The 
deity is standing and four handed. The attributes in his 
four hands are the following : 


upper right: rosary ; lower right: tusk; 


upper left : battle-axe ; lower left : modaka. 


On the western face, the left side kanika niche accommodates 
an image of Hari-Hara. The image is badly damaged 
and as such it is not clear whether this syncretistic icon 
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was ever characterised by the urdhvalinga feature. In the four 
hands he displays the following : 


upper right: trident ; lower right: varada ; 


upper left : conch (?); lower left : lotus, 


In the right side kaņika niche on the face of the temple is 
placed a four handed figure whose identity cannot be 
ascertained on account ofits mutilated condition. Usually, 
in the scheme of adorning with images the subsidiary niches 
of tri-ratha temples, the image of Ardhanari Siva was 
seldom excluded.? In view of this fact, it is probable that 
this mutilated figure was originally an image of Ardhanari- 
svara. The left side kanika niche on the northern face of the 
temple accommodates a two handed imge of Aja Ekapada. 
As the image is badly damaged, the attributes in the hands 
remain unidentifiable. In the right side kanika niche on 
the same face of the temple, the image represents a form 
of Siva (Fig. 3). The deity, standing on a corpse, is four 
handed and endowed with jafamukuta and urdhoalinga feature. 
He displays in his four hands the following : 


upper right : rosary 5 lower right: varada ; 
upper left : pataka ; lower left :; pot. 


The catiya gable at the base of the rākā on each face of 
the gaņdi also contains a divine image. On the facade, it 
bears a depiction of Umā-Mahešvara. In the composition 
of this image, both the deities are seated in lalitasana but 
not in the identical way. Thus while Siva’s left leg is 
tucked upon the seat, the left knee of Uma is raised upward. 
Siva has four hands of which the two principal ones are 


2 D R Das, ‘Saiva Images on Orissan Temple Walls’, Journal of 
Ancient Indian History, Vol. XU, pp. 83ff 
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playing on a vīņā. Respectively with the remaining left 
and right hands the god is caressing Uma and carrying a 
rosary. The right hand of Uma is pressing on the left thigh 
of Slva and her left hand displays a flower. Below their 
seat the two mounts, bull and lion, are present. The 
caitya arch on the southern side of the gandi enframes an 
image of GaneSa. He is seated in sukhāsana and endowed 
with four hands. In his upper and lower left hands he 
carries modaka and batile-axe respectively. His other bands 
are damaged, Inthe corresponding place on the western 
face of the gandi is placed an image of Karttika. Seated 
on the peacock mount he holds in his right hand a spear and 
in the left hand a citron. On the northern face of the 
gandi, the caitya arch encloses a four handed image of Devi. 
Seated in lalitāsana she holds certain indistinct objects in her 
four hands, 


At the base of every kanika in the gandi section is a small 
caitya arch which accommodates a human figure seated in 
sukkasana. Having no attribute or cognizable mark, this 


figure does not appear to represent any particular deity. 


In the arrangement of images on the jāngha of the 
Lingarāja, the conventional scheme does not seem to have 
been rigourously followed. The general practice among 
the Orissan Jilpis was to fill the raha niches of a Saiva temple 
with images of the members of Siva’s family, viz. Devi, 
Gaņeša and Kārttika. In the representation of Devi, she is 
shown either in her peaceful or Mahisāsuramardinī form. 
With rare exceptions, Devi occurs in the raha niche on the 
northern face of the temple. The usual place of occurrence 
of the image of Gaņeša is the rākā niche on the southern 
aide of the temple. Kārttika occupies the raha niche at 
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the back of the temple.’ In the Lingarāja, however, a 
deviation from this conventional pattern has been made 
by placing images of an unidentifiable form of Siva and 
Gahgādhara Šiva respectively in the southern and western 
rāhā niches. Gaņeša and Kārttika being removed from 
their regular places of occurence appear on the two 
subsidiary niches flanking the rākā on the southern side of 
the temple. Interestingly, a similar placing of Gaņeša and 
Kārttika may be found in the Simhanatha temple at 
Gopinathpur. As the rākā niches on the southern and 
western sides of this temple are presently occupied by images 
which were not originally there, it is not possible to 
ascertain whether these niches were also adorned in the 
way of those of the Lingarāja. It is, however, significant 
that the extant images in the ja#gha niches of the Sirnhanatha 
also recur in the identical position on the Lingaraja. The 
table below testifies to this fact : 


Left side Raha niche Right side 


kanika niche kanika niche 
Lifgaraja Karttika A form of Siva Gaņeša 
(southern side) 
Sirnhanātha Kārttika Sūrya Ganeša 
(southern side) (later intro- 
duction) 


Liūgarāja Hari-Hara  Gangādhara Ardhanari- 
(western side) svara(?) 


Simhanātha Hari-Hara Gangadhara Ardhanārīšvara 


(western side) (later intro- 
dution) 





3. Ibid., pp 83, fn. 2 and 85, f.n. 5. 
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Lingaraja Aja Ekapada Mahisāsura- Four handed 
(northern side) mardini Siva standing 


Durga on a corpse 


Simhanatha Aja Ekapāda Mahisasura~ Six handed, 


(northern side) mardini Siva standing 
Durga on a corpse 


: While in the arrangement of images in the niches in the 
jangha section both the Lingarāja and the Sithhanatha 
deviated from the established convention. In either instance 
the caitya gables at the bases of the rākās on the southern, 
western and northern sides of the gandi contain, in accor- 
dance with the prevailing tradition, the images of Ganeša, 
Karttika and Devi respectivelv. On the facade of the present 
example, however, Natarāja is conspicuous by his absence. * 


Decorative Motifs : 


“In embellishing the Lifgaraja, a limited number of 
decorative motifs were used. The typical scroll in curly 
loops happens to be the lone ornamental pattern on the 
doorframe. Another motif displaying demi-flowers within 
triangles, alternatingly downfaced and upturned, may be 
found particularly on the frames of niches. A row of 
pendants resembling inverted pots of a miniature size 
relieves the plainness of the muhanti of the khura moulding in 
the baranda section. This motif again is repeated on the 
muhanti of the khura-like bisama. Comparatively the most 
prolific pattern is the caitya arch rising in two stages and 
having a foliated crest. Apart from surmounting the niches 


4, Seldom Nātarāja is not depicted on the caitya gable on the face 
of the šukanāsa of a tri-ratha temple of the rekha order (see ibid., 
p 87). i 
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on the jāħňgha, this motif appears on every bhumi of the gandi 
as well as on the baranda and the bisama. 


In Orissa, the bisama of a temple is generally left 
undecorated. But the Lihgarāja having this part embellished 
with ornamentation introduces a rare phenomenon in 
Orissan temple architecture. 


DATE :* 


The Lifgaraja does not bear any inscription to suggest 
a specific date for it. A tentative dating of the temple, 
however, is possible if the chronological significance of its 
different features is taken into consideration. Thus it may 
be pointed out that the tri-ratka plan, on which the Linga- 
raja is built, though very common till the 10th century, 
occurs only sporadically in the domain of Orissan temple 
architecture since the commencement of the llth century. 
Similarly the right-angled bhumi-amalaka in each bhumi of 
its gandi is not found in Orissa after the 11th century.® The 
inverted pot-like pendant and demi-flower within a 
triangular frame seem to have went out of vogue not long 
after the 9th century.” The sculptures on the Lingarāja 


5 In this discussion the chronology of the temptes of Bhubaneswar, 
prepared by K C Panigrahi (Archaeological Remans of Bhubaneswar, 
Calcutta etc, 1961, pp. 146g), 1s generally followed. 

6 The Brahmešvara temple at Bhubaneswar, datable in c 1061, 
1s one of the latest of Orissan temples to have right-angled bhumi- 
āmalakas For the date ot the Brahmešvara see P Acharya The 
Brahmegvara Temple Inscription of the Eighteenth Regnal Year of 
King Uddyotake$arī', Journal of the Royal Asiati Society of Bengal, 
Letters, Vol XIII, 1974, pp. 63ff. 

7 After the Simhanātha temple at Gopinathpur, no temple in 
Orissa is known to: have exhibited these decorative elements. On 
account of the presence of iron bars below the ceiling of the sanctum 
chamber. utkutikāvana of Lekulīša on the gandi and anthropomorphic 
representaticn of Mathrsāsura in the composition of the Mahisāsura- 
mardinī Image in the northern rākā niche, the Sirsbanatha shoulld be 
dated during the latter half of the 9th or the first half of the 10th 
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are in bas-relief while in temples dating from the 
mid-l0th century, alto-relievo and bas-relief occur side 
by side, Iconographic features of some images on the 
Liūgarāja also indicate that this temple cannot be placed 
long after 900 A.D. In the lower Mahanadi valley of Orissa, 
the cock as an attribute of Karttika and the mouse-mount 
of Gaņeša were probably introduced during the middle of 
the 10th century.® As both Kārttika and Gaņeša on the 
Lifigaraja are without cock and mouse respectively, the 
temple under study has to be dated before that period. 

At the same time certain other factors indicate that the date 
of this temple may not be earlier than the 9th century. 
In temples, assignable to a period around the 7th century, 
the images in the jātgha niches had been separately built 
before they were set into their appointed places: About the 
8th century, the practice of carving these images in situ was 
evolved. Sometime during the lOth century, the Jilpis 
reverted to the earlier tradition of carving the images for 
the jaigha niches separately. In between the second and 
the final phases there was a transitional phase during which 
the images for the raha niches were separately built whereas 
those in the kaņika niches were carved in situ. The 
Lihgarāja belongs to this transitional phase. Again in 
temples to be dated prior to the 9th century, all the images 
adorning the walls are haloed.!° But haloed images become 


One eee eC) 
century. Apparently, Vidya Dehijea (Early Ston- Temples of Orissa, 
New Delhi etc, 1979, pp 183ff.), ignored these features while assigning 
the Sithhanttha to a period between 680/700 and 750 

8. The Muktce&vara temple at Bhubaneswar happens to be the 
earliest temple in the lower valley of the Mahānadī to endow Kārttika 
with a cock and Ganeša with the mouse-mount (Panigrahi, op. cit, 
PP. 127 and 130) Panigrahi (op. cit., p 161) places this temple in 966. 

9 See Panigrahi, op. cit, p. 59. 

10 Ibid, p. 122. 
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rare after the 9th century. Significantly, none of the images 
on the Lingaraja is haloed. The probable date of the 
Lingaraja, indicated by the images, finds additional support 
from a few of its structural elements. For instance, the 
kalasa finial on its mastaka is a feature which does not appear 
to have characterised temples in the lower Mahanadi valley 
before the 10th century. Moreover, the bisama partaking 
the plan of the temple and the incipient khapurt on the 
āmalaka connect the Lingaraja with temples to be dated 
after the 9th century. At the same time it should be 
remembered that the type of Mahisasuramardini image on 
the Lingaraja went out of production almost immediately 
after the end of the 9th century. As shown by a series of 
Orissan temples, datable between the 7th and the 9th 
century, as also by the Lingaraja, Mahisasura in the 
composition of the Mahisasuramardini image has the head 
of a human being and the body of a buffalo. But by mid- 
10th century the šilģis of the Cuttack-Puri region, probably 
taking cue from those in the Kalifga tract of Andhra-Orissa, 
introduced Mahisāsura as emerging in the anthropomorphic 
form from the decapitated buffalo. It may, therefore, be 
concluded that the date of the Lihgarāja should be some- 
where around but not very far off 900 A.D. 
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11 It is uncertain whether any temple before the MukteSvara was 
endowed with a kalasa finial. But in Kalinga the presence of the 
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(see D. R Das, ‘The Nīlakanthešvara Temple at Padampur’, Journal of 
Orissan History, Vol I, 1980, p. 27). 
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GLOSSART 


āmalaka : fluted disc, resembling an āmalaka fruit (phyllanthus 
emblica) in the mastaka of a temple. 


bada : wall. 

bada-bahala : width of bada. 

baranda : crowning set of mouldings in the bada; in the 
present case, the kanfi is also included in it. 

beki : cylindrical neck of the mastaka. 

bhumi : horizontal division of the gandi. 


bhumt-āmalaka : sectional āmalaka at the edge of the gandi 
demarcating one bhumi from the other, 


bhumi-barandika : moulding in a bhumi. 

caitya arch: stylised design originating from the arched 
window of the catiya hall. 

dhvāja : standard. 

dvārapāla : doorkeeper. 

gama: corbellad arch placed above the lintel of the door. 

gandi : superstructure. 

garbhagrha : sanctum chamber. 

garbhamuda : ceiling directly above the garbhagrha. 

graha : planet. 


jāigha : section of the bāda between the pabhaga and the 
baraņģa. 

jajamukuta : crown made of matted hair. li 

kalasa : pitcher-shaped finial of a temple. 

kanika : corner segment of a temple. 


kāņti : recess between mouldings. 
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khapuri : flattened bell-shaped member on the āmalaka. 

khurā : cyma recta. 

lalatavimba : rectangular block as the crest of the door-frame, 

lalitāsana : sitting posture, in which one leg is tucked upon 

the seat, while the other dangles down along it. 

liga : phallic emblem of Šiva. 

mastaka : set of crowning elements above the gandi. 

modaka ; sweetmeat. 

muda : to close ; ceiling. 

muhantt : narrow vertical portion at the base of the khurā. 

noli : torus. 

pābhāga : lowermost part of the dada, usually marked by a 

set of mouldings. 
tadmāsana : sitting posture, in which the legs are crossed 
so as to make the heels come under the gluteals. 

pata : square moulding. : 

patākā : banner. 

raha: projected central segment of a temple. 

ratha : segment produced upon the face of a temple by sub- 
jecting part of it to one or more projections ; tri-, 
temple having three rathas. 

rekha ; temple with a curvilinear superstructure. 

sarpakundala : snake as ear-ornament. 

sukhāsana : sitting posture, in which one leg rests flat on the 


seat and the knee of the other is raised ‚upward 
from it. 


šukanāsa : parrots beak; integrated projection from the 
gandt constituting a gabled roof over the vestibule. 

tri-ratha ; s.v. 1atha. 

trigula : trident. 


irdhoalinga : penis erectus. 
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utkujikāsana : sitting posture in which legs are crossed with 
heels kept close to the bottom and knees raised 


above the seat. 
vajramuņdi : caitya arch with a foliated crest. 


varada ; hand posture showing the palm turned to front and 
fingers extended downward. 


vind : musical instrument with strings. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SOME 
BRAHMANIC COGNOMENS AND THEIR. 
SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


Dr. Chitrarekha Gupta 


Indians did not use any surname until very recent days. 
It is only during the British period that the custom, which 
is now very common, emerged, mainly due to adminis- 
trative exigency. As these surnames are indicative of the 
caste of the person concerned, some like Jayprakash Narayan 
and his followers declined to use any surname. But no 
custom can grow up without any root. Though we did 
not use any surname in ancient period, we had Šāstric 
injuctions from very early times regarding the formation of 
personal names, in accordance with the varna of the person 
to be named. But it can be shown on the basis of inscrip- 
tions and seals that this custom was not strictly followed 
and often ancient names do not indicate their castes. 


The brahmanas, however, tried to distinguish themselves 
from the rest of the populace by adding some prefixes or 
suffixes to their names, which not only indicated their class, 
but often separated a group of brahmanas from the others. 
It is from such prefixes and suffixes, characterising the 
brahmanical groups, that surnames were chosen in later 
period. When we try to trace the origin of modern 
brahmanical surnames, we can perhaps visualise a society 
which was flexible enough to change and accomodate the 
people and their ideas and ideals, according to the changing 
condition of the time. In this paper I would like to draw 
the attention of scholars to some such brahmanical surnames 
which throw light on some aspects of ancient Indian society. 
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Our study reveals that most of the modern brahmanical 
surnames are collected from the following sources: 


1) The upapadas which the brahmanas traditionally 
used to their names. 


2) The gotras which were an important item of specifi- 
cation and identification of a brahmana. 


3) The villages which became famous as residences of 
particular groups of brahmanas. 


4) And the titles which the brahmanas acquired by 
‘dint of their merit and professional activities. 


Manu (II. 31-32) enjoined that the first part of a 
brāhmaņa's name should denote something auspicious and 
the second part should contain a word implying happiness. 
‘Gommentators of Manu like Narada and Raghava were of 
the opinion that a brahmana’s name should end in Sarman 
and nothing else. But Medhātithi rejected this view and 
suggested that any word indicating ‘happiness’ or ‘refuge’ 
might be added and clarified his proposition by giving 
some correct formations of names, such as, Svamidatta, 
Bhavabhūti, Indrasvāmin, Indrāšrama and Indrattdaa!. Of 
these name-endings only Sarman and Svāmin were used 
exclusively by the brāhmaņas. Svamin as an upapada went 
out of general use from about 8th century A.D. for reasons 
not exactly known to us*, Thus Sarman continued to be 
‘the most popular upapada and in normal course became a 
common brahmanical surname. 





1 Sacred Book of the East, Max Miller ed, : Vol. XXN . p. 35. 

-2 Baandarkar noticed this peculiarity and sugge sted that the name» 
ending svānin was reserved for mimamsaka brahmanas, ie.» who 
followed the rituals of Vedic sacrifices. But this suggestion lacks 
-definite proof. 
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It is known from inscriptions that members of various 


varnas had their gotras. Even the Indianised foreigners 


like the Sakas had gotras of their own". Butin course of 
time members of other castes abstained from mentioning 
-their gotras, but the brahmanas were named, almost always, 
with reference to their gotras. This gave rise to the custom 
of using the gotra as part of the name, a custom which was 
prevalent until very recent time and some brahmanical 
-surnames spsak of the lingering of that old tradition. 
Bhargav, Bharadvaj, Vasishth, Kaushik etc. are examples 
-of such gotras changing into surnames. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that I have been able to collect from 
‘the inscriptions names of about two hundred gotras. But 
the modern brahmanical surnames show that only a few of 
‘these gotras were adopted as surnames. This might have 
had some connection with the hierarchical position of the 
"brātmaņical groups. 

Brahmanas of particular gotras or groups often lived in 
‘the same places and made their native villages famous by 
‘their learning, devotion to religion or generosity of 
-character. Thus the village or gūāi affiliation became 
another important item of specification for him and some 
of the brahmanical cognomens have grown up in this 
process. Bhandarkar, Pushalkar etc. are examples of such 
developments. In Bengal also many of the brahmnical 
surnames are associated with the gfais. Ghosal, Lahiri, 
Bhattasali, Karanji etc. are some such surnames, prevalent 
among the Vārendra-brāhmaņas. None of them, however, 
is very old as to be found in the inscriptions, Vandhyo- 
_padhyaya, Chattopadhyaya, Mukhopadhyaya are the 





3 Epigraphia Indica (Ep. Ind.), Vol, XXV, p. 190; Sīrcar. D.C., 
«Select Inscriptions, 1, p. 174: ibid., p. 524. 
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common surnames among the Radhis, which were also 
explained in this line. But on the basis of inscriptional’ 
evidence scholars are now inclined to take them as cases of 


interesting study. This problem we shall discuss separately 
in course of our discussion. 


All that has been said in the foregoing pages makes it: 
quite clear that many of the brahmanical surnames 
have grown up in the gradual process of historical’ 
development and have very little points of interest in them, 
But as we go into the titles which were transferred into- 
surnames we get a glimpse of the changing behavioural: 
pattern of the brāhmaņa communities and also the society: 
in Which they played a dominant role. 


It is well-known that round about 6th century B.C.. 
India witnessed a major socio-religious upheaval which 
resulted in the formation of various anti-vedic religious- 
sects like those of the Buddhists, Jains and others. 
The followers of the Brahmanical religion also were divided 
on some major issues of religious thoughts and rituals.. 
The orthodox group who still considered the Vedas as- 
irrevocable and vedic sacrifices as the only mode of worship- 
were outnumbered by the tidal influx of a new religious 
thought propounded by a group of people who assimilated’ 
traditional beliefs with new trends of thought emerging 
in the contemporary society. They realised the need of” 
incorporating many of the traits of autocthonous culture 
and ritualistic practices in order to rejuvenate and popu-- 


larise the age-old Vedic religion. This gave birth to a 


number of semi-Vedic religious sects like Saivism, Vaisna-- 
vism etc. The propounders of these new religious thoughts 


neither denied the Vedas, nor completely opposed the- 


‘Vedic ritualistic practices. What they actually did was. 
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to build a new structure of religion on the foundation 
of an older one. They taught their religious beliefs 
‘through books like the Puranas and the Smritis and as such, 
‘came to be called, in later period, as the Smarta-Pauranicas, 
as opposed to the other group, who were known as the 
‘Vaidikas. The surnames found among the modern 


'brāhmaņas speak of these two trends, as well as of 
"something else. 


Every brāhmaņa, be he Vaidika or Smārta was required 
‘to study the Veda, which was traditionally associated with 
his family. Then he could learn, according to his intellec- 
tual acumen, two, three or all of the four Vedas, and thus 
could become a Dvivedi, Trivedi or Chaturvedi. Inscrip- 
‘tional evidence may be cited to show that originally these 
were personal titles and members of the same family could 
‘be marked by different titles.* It is possible that traditions 
-of scholasticity, centering round particular Vedas, gradually 
grew up among particular families, and the son of a Trivedi, 
"for instance, became a Trivedī and son on. If this continued 
for a few generations the personal titles could be transferred 
into family names, At present corrupt forms of these 
Sanskrit words are also found among the North Indian 
brahmanic surnames. The Dvivedi has become Dube, 
Tiwari is the same as Trivedi, Chaube is no other than the 
‘Chaturvedi. Inscriptions often provide interesting stages 
‘through which these dialectic surnames evolved. The 
-Radhanpur copperplates of Govinda HI (9th cent. A.D.) 


4 The Maitraka king Dhruvasena II granted lands to Dattasvāmin 
and Kumāra-svāmin, the two sons of Buddhasvamin The former was 
a Trivediand the latter was a Chaturvedi, cf. Ep. Ind Vol VIII, Pp. 
-196—199 i 
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while mentioning the boundary of the donated village 
incidentally referred to a brābmaņa, named Vitthu-duve- 
[jha].© In the Wani copper-plate of the same king 
reference has been made to Damodaro Duvedi.® A grant 
of the Gahadavala king Govindachandra, dated in 1140* 
A.D., records the donation of land in favour of brahmana 
Rathanašarman, son of Vathaņa and grandson of Bhima. 
All these three have been called Trivadi’, which is the ` 
precursor of the modern form Tiwari. The explanation 
for Chaube is easiest of all. In several inscriptions the title- 
Chaturvedi is found to be abbreviated as Chau®. When: 
‘Ve’ of Veda is added to it, it becomes Chauve, to be 
changed ultimately into Chaube. In this way three 
important North Indian brābmaņical] surnames are inti- 
mately associated with the study of the Vedas, though it 
cannot be proved that all these brāhmaņas were necessarily 


associated with the Vaidika group. 


For a proper understanding of the Vedas it was. 
necessary to read six other auxiliary subjects, known as the 
Vedātgas. Šiksā, Kalpa, Vyākaraņa, Nirukta, Chanda 
and Jyotisa were the subjects of study under Vedāiga. He 
who could master all of them came to be known as. 
Shaadīgavid”, which in its shortened form Sadangi has. 
become a brahmanic family name, 





Ibid. Vol, VI. pp. 239—251. 

Ind, Ant, Vol. XI, p. 159. 

Ep. Ind. Vol. XXXV, p. 201. 

Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 153 ff; ibtd., Vol. X. p. 48. 

Ibid., Vol. XXXV, p. 196 , ibid., Vol. XVIII, pp. 249-250. 
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The statements made above may give an idea of the 
high standard of Vedic scholasticity among the Srotriyas. 
But this is contradicted by some remarks made by Alberuni. 
To quote him: “Only a few learnt its explanation and 
fewer still mastered its contents and interpretation to such an 
extent as to be able to hold a theological disputation”.‘° In 
literature also often caustic remarks were made about the 
Šrotriyas as they usually committed to memory the Veda, 
without knowing its meaning. The very common modern 
brahmanical surname Tripathi casts a reflection on this 
attitude of the brahmanas. In order to facilitate the 
memorisation of the Vedas at least cight different process 
of reading were evolved, such as, pada-krama-jata-mala-rekha- 
dvaja-danda-ratha and ghana‘, Usually three types of reading 
were popular and Tripathi became an honoured designation 
for those who specialized in three different forms of 
reading.** In the inscriptions we also get the term 
paficapathin,® but as it was not very common it did not 
develop into family name. 


While some of the brahmanas vied with each others for 
Vedic scholasticity, others were active in popularising 


brahmanical religion through Epico-Puranic literature, 





10 Sachau, Alberuni’s India, I, p. 358. 


lI This list has been taken from the Report of the Sanskrit Commi- 
ssion (1956-57). Different scholars give different names, For example. 
Anirvana. the author of Vedamimathsa (p. £8) gives padakrama jatā-mālā— 
sikhā-rekhā-dhoaja-daņģa-ratha and ghana, 


12 Ep. Ind, Vol. XXXI, p. 126-127; Corp, Ins. Ind, Vol. IV, 
p. 557 ff. 


13 Ep. Ind. Vol. XXXII, p. 154; ibid, Vol. IX, p. 112. 
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which taught the mass the ethics of Varnasramadharma, 
reverence to brahmanas and the like. A group of 
brāhmaņas specialised in melodious reading of the Epico- 
Purāņic literature, and came to be known as Pāthaka,'* 
which in due course has become a brāhmaņic cognomen. 
‘Thus there were two streams of learning—one was Vedic 
and the other was Paurāņic. While the Vedas were studied 
by the brāhmaņas, the Puranas were meant for the public. 
A section of the brāhmaņas came down from their towered 
abodes to the uneducated mass and shared with them the 
same joys and sorrows through the reading of some common 
literature. The literature which they read out, paradoxi- 
cally enough, tried to draw a sharp demarkating line 
betwecn the dvijas and the rest of the populace. 


The conflict and contradiction in social behaviour is 
evident in other spheres also. There was a time when 
different school of philosophy, like Nyāya-Vaišesika, 
Sārnkhya, Mīmārīsā and others, grew up and filled the 
religious firmament with theological discourses. In these 
logic began to play a very important part and became the 
very basis of all philosophies. Consequently logic became 
an important subject of study. In inscriptions we get such 
terms as Ghatikāsāhasa, Ghatasāsin, Ghatasāsulu, Gahiya- 
sāhasa or Ghāisāsa added to the name of several brāhma- 
ņas, who are said to have been expert logicians.45 Such 
„brāhmaņas were found all over South India, but Ghāisāsa as 
a surname developed only in Western India and is found 
among the Desasth, Chitpavan and Karhada brāhmaņas. 


14 Ibid, Vol. XXVI, pp. 1-13. 
15 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, p 256; ibid., XXVIII, p. 125. 
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A completely different picture of society is found, through 
“the surname Joshi, where all logic of life is surrendered to 
the super-human agency. We have already noted that 
Jyotişa was one of the six subjects of Vedāħga. In early 
period it meant only astronomy. But from about 5th century 
A.D. it became a very popular subject and its scope was 
widened. It now included both astronomy and astrology. 
Though astrologers of various types were known to have 
‘existed, the science of astrology did not find favour even 
‘upto the early historic period, and, such brāhmaņas were 
‘even condemned by Manu.'* But a difference in outlook 
is noticed in Gautama’s Dharmafastra, where the king is 
advised to take heed of astrologers and interpretors of 
omens ; because the acquisition of wealth and security is 
«said to have depended on them". 


Before we turn to the ritualistic side of brabmanical 
‘activities, it should be mentioned that the brāhmaņas 
studied many other subjects of learning, like agriculture and 
«animal husbandry, medicine, archery, fine arts, etc., but 
'these subjects were more or less of professional character 
‘rather than academic and were not always approved by 
‘the orthodox brāhmaņical groups, and, as such, surnames 
‘did not develop centering round these subjects of study, 


The general trend of brāhmaņical society becomes clear, 
"when it is found that a number of brahmanical surnames 
are associated with Vedic sacrifices; at one stage, the 
wery existence of which sacrifices became difficult, As each 


i AE 
16 Max Muller ed , op. cif. Vol, XXV. P. 106 
17 féid., Vol. IL, pe I, p. -33 , Gau. Dhar. XI. 15-16. 
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and every brāhmaņa was required to study the Veda, 
similarly he was expected to kindle the gārhapatya, 
aupāsana or avasathya fire in the house from the time of 
his marriage, and was enjoined to offer there the daily 
oblation. But as sacrifices went out of general use many 
of the brahmanas lost their earnings and it was not 
possible for all even to keep the grhya-fre kindling. He 
who could do so, however, was honoured as Avasathika 
or Upasani!®, The term Avasathika with its variants 
avasathin, avasathin and avastbi has given rise to the 
modern brahmanical cognomen Avasti, Upasani as surname 
appears among the brahmanas of Maharastra. 


Apart from the grhya fire some brābmaņas kindled the 
Srauta fire, which were three in number. Of the Šrauta 
sacrifices haviryajnas and somayajñas were more prominent. 
Agnyadheya was foremost of the haviryajnas and a person 
completing the Agnyadheya attained the position of 
Āhitāgni.** From the evening of the day of agnyadheya 
the house-holder was required to perform agnihotra sacrifice 
twice daily to the end ofhislife. P. V. Kane has rightly 
observed that as most of the brāhmaņas were very poor and 
had to move from one's own village to secure his livelihood 
“even agnihotra was comparatively rare in early times,” 
He who could do so was honoured as Agnihotrin?* and 
the surname Agnihotri has developed from it. 





18 Ep. Ind. Vol. XXIV, p. 233, ibid, Vol. XXXII, p. 122, p 1545 
ibid, Vol. XX V, p. 61, ibid., Vol. XXX, p. 126. 

19 Ibd., Vol. XXVIII, p. 257 ; ibid., Vol. XXXI, p. 261. 

20 P, V. Kane, History of the Dharmasastras, Vol. II, pt. II, p. 979. 

21 Ep. Ind, Vol. IX, P. 111 ; ibid., Vol. XX V, III, p. 277. 
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Somayajīāas were very costly and could be performed 
only by the rich brahmanas, or influential brahmanas,. 
who could collect rich subscriptions. The brahmana who- 
was initiated to perform the Soma sacrifice was called a 
Dīksita and was highly respected in the society. Inscrip- 
tional evidence as well as the fact that Dikshita has. 
developed into a brahmanic surname suggest that costly 
soma sacrifices continued unremitted even during the 
mediaeval period when this was stereo-typed as a family 
name. 


Of the various types of Soma sacrifices the Vājapeya 
deserves special mention as it became popular** and 
developed into a family name. The Asankhali copper- 
plates of the Eastern Ganga king Narasimha II (14th cent.)- 
while refferring to Rangu Vājapeyin,* provides the stage 
through which Vajapeyi as a surname can be arrived at. 


The growth of various surnames centering round sacri-- 
ficial activities thus shows that Vedic rituals were living 
institutions throughout the historic period. Brabmanas- 
without any fire were not degraded, but those who could 
kindle such fire were proud to proclaim them and held. 
prestigious position in the society. It can be shown on the 
basis of inscriptions that not only the brābraņas, but the 
kings and nobles also performed costly Vedic sacrifices and. 
they were still important source of livelihcod for a group: 
of the brahmanas. 





22 Ibd, Vol. XIII, p. 21; tbid., Vol. VII, p. 92; ibid, Vol. XXXIL- 
p. 122; ibid Vol. XX1V, p. 49. 

23 Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 135; ibid., Vol IX. p. 204; ibid., Vol. 
XXX VIII, p- 93. 

24 Ibid., Vol. XXXL. p. 125. 
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Side by side with sophisticated ritaalinic practices there 
was a parallel stream of popular rites, which was intimately 
connected with the popularity of astrology. Propitiatory 
rites to pacify antagonistic planets were common and a 


group of brahmanas, known as "Āchāryas” specialised in 
“this profession, 


Originally, however, the term Acharya was not used so 
indiscriminately and it was considered as a highly honour- 
able title. According to Manu, an Acharya was he who 
initiated a student. He was distinguished from an 
‘Upadhyaya, who taught the Veda to earn his livelihood?*. 
“In course of time when most of the teachers began to take 
“money for their teaching, Upadhyaya became a common 
“designation without any stigma attached toit. Acharya 
“with its variants Acharji and Achariya and Upadhyaya 
_with its variant Ojha appear as surnames among the North 
“Indian brahmanas. It is noteworthy that the suffix, Ojha 
“has been found in inscription as early as 10th century 
“A.D. The Asiatic Society-plate of Gayādatuūga introduces 
"the brahmana Kakā-Ojhā, whose family hailed from Ahich- 
‘chhatra in the Bareily district, U.P,.** In Bengal the 
Radhi brarmanas commonly use the designation Upadhyaya 
‘added with such words Bandhya, Ghatta, Mukho etc., which 
‘were supposed to have been connected with the gītāis of the 
respective brahmanas. But recently D.C. Sircar has 
expressed his doubt against this. The writer of the 
Russelkonda plates of Nettabhaīija (c 8th cent. A.D.) was 





25 Max Mullered., of cit., V 1.XXV, p, 104. 
26 Ep. Ind, Vol. XXXIV pp. 100-104. 
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one Vandya Devabhadra. While commenting on this name 
Sircar suggested that the epithet Vandya prefixed to the 
name of Devabhadra may not be entirely unconnected with 
the origin of the cognomen Vandyāpadhyaya found among 
a class of brahmanas of Bengal. He said that “the tradition 
that these cognomens are all derived from the names of 
certain villages appear to be doubtful?7.” Sircar also 
supported Pargiter** when he identified the word Chatta 
found in the Faridpur copperplate of Dharmāditya, added 
to the name of a brāhmaņa with the modern brahmanical 


cognomen Chattopadhyaya.*? a 


Whatever it may be, the widespread use of the surnames 
Acharya and Upadhyaya among the brahmana§' shows that 
teaching was an important profession for the’ brāhmaņas. 
Undoubtedly a section of the brahmanas earned their bread 
by priest-hood also. Temples were constricted and 
brahmana priests were appointed to offer worship to the 
gods. The Puranas called them Devalakas andthe surname 
Devalu is still found among the Citpavan brahmanas of 
Maharashtra.*? Panda and Pande have also become family 
cognomen in the same process.5* But with the decline of, 
sacrificial activities among the mass a large number of 
brahmanas found it very difficult to earn their livelihood, l 


27 Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, p. 258-263. 
28 Ind. Ant, Vol. XXXIX, p. 195 ff. 
29 Sircar, D,C., op cit. I, p. 364, note 2. 


30 Dive Agar Marathi copper-plate inscripticn menticns one Levala 


Deve, who, along with others was, a witness to an'erndowment. cf. Ep. 
Ind, Vol, XXVIII, p. 124. 


31 Ep. Ind. Vol. X, p. 42. 
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"So they had to accept many other professions which were 
-not approved by the orthodox section of the community. 
As these professions were not exclusive to the brahmanas, 
-they did not give rise to brahmanic surnames. 


There are, however, some interesting surnames which 
may be found both among the brahmanas and the non- 
‘brahmanas. They are connected with professional activities 
and were often conferred by the kings under whom they 
served. I need not discuss in this paper those surnames, 
as they are not strictly brahmanic. It would suffice to say 
here that Rauta (derived from Rājaputra), Pātra or 
Mahāpātra, Senapati, Niyogi etc. may be included amongst 
them to show that brahmanas held different posts in the 
royal courts. But mention may be made’ of two titles of 
«honour conferred by the kings on particular members of 
brāhmaņical community. One is associated with an 
-important event of the king’s life, i.e. his coronation. The 
honoured title pattavardhana was probably conferred on 
this occasion to the brāhmaņa priest who had the honour 


2 In fact we have an interesting 


-of crowning the king.” 
‘inscription of 13th century A.D. to show that the village 
which was gifted to the brahmanas on this occasion was 


also called pattavardhanapura.”* 


When villages were donated to a number of brahmanas 
-one among the doness received the grant on behalf of 
others. According to the Sastric injunction, the donor was 
required to pour water in the hands of the donee before 
making any gift. Itis interesting to note that a brahma- 


32 pafļavardhana as name-ending of brahmanas may be found In the 
Sendigeri copper-plates of Krsna. cf. Ind. Ant, Vol. XIV; p. 71. 
33 Ep. Ind, Vol. XXXII, pp. 31 ff. 
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mical surname speaks of this tradition, but in respect of 
collective gift only. The brahmana donee who received 
the charter on behalf of others came to be known as 
panigrahi. By the Asankhali plates Narasimha II (14th 
cent.) granted lands to no less than 104 brahmanas of 
-various gotras. All the donees were referred to by the 
general expression pani grāhi-mahājana, but the chief amongst 
‘them, who received the grant from the hand of the king 
alone had the epithet panigrahi added to his name?*. 
‘Panigrahi as a surname is to be found among the brahmanas 
of Orissa. These are the two titles, Pattavardhana and 
Pāņigrāhi, which were conferred on the brahmanas by the 
kings and are associated with the pratigraha dharma of the 


brahmanas. 


The surnames discussed above thus show that brahma- 
‘nism was never a single channeled river. It had many 
branches which penetrated in different directions to make 
-the society fertile. Brahmanism could combat the anta- 
gonistic sects and survive because of the fact that it offered” 
appropriate ideas and rituals to different social groups and 
to people belonging to various intellectual levels. The 
sources of various religious thoughts, however, were the 
“Vedas, which were used and interpreted according to the 
need of the time. Thus the Vedas continued to be the ideal 
and ultimate goal of the brahmanas even in a society far 
removed from the community life of the villages, as described 
in the Vedas. It is for this reason that many of the brāh- 
maņlcal surnames are derived from learnings and rituals 
associated with the Vedas. The brāhmaņas as a class, what- 





34 Ibid., pp. 109-128. 
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éver Way be their groupings and sections,: considered 
themselves superior to the rest of the people and their claim 
to superiority was again in the Vedas. So they clung to it,. 
inspite of their professional activities in different directions. 
These activities helped them to survive, and economic 
and social security of the community came through these. 
This is how they adjusted themselves with the social 
changes. But left to themselves they tuned their life to the 
Veda, which was haloed as super-human and irrevocable 


through the tests of time. 


A NOTE ON THE EXPRESSION BRAHM4- 
SAMBHAVAM* OF THE MANUSMRTT 


Arvind Sharma 


The 320th verse of the ninth chapter of the Manusmytit 
runs thus: 


ksatriyasya’ tivyddhasya 

brahman prati sarvasah 
bramai’va sanniyantr syat ' 

ksatram hi brahmasambhavam.** 


It has been translated as follows: 
When the Ksatriyas become in any way Over- 
bearing towards the Brahmanas, the Brahmanas 
themselves shall duly restrain them ; for the 
Ksatriyas sprang from the Brāhmaņas.* 


This paper is an effort to indicate a possible explanation 
of the statement about the ksatriyas as having sprung from 





*The note containing discussion only on the expression of the 
verse, the author's title ‘A Note on Manusmyti, IX. 320 (d)’ hes 
been changed by us.—S. B. 3 

1 Manusmrti (Bombayı Nirnayasagata Press, 1837) p. 500. 


**[Read—Kysatriyasyätiorddhasya Brāhmaņān prati sarvašaļ | \ 
Brahmaiva sanniyanty syūt ksatrarh hi Brahmasambhvoam ||—S.B.] 


2 G. Bubler, The Laws of Manu, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1967, 
p. 899. 
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the brāhmaņas? which, it seems, has hitherto been ignored 
by traditional commentators on the Manusmrti. 


z II 


One may begin by noting that the wording of the 
passage allows for two possible explanations : an abstract 
one and a concrete one. Thus it could mean that “the 
power of the Ksatriya springs from that of the Brahmana”, 
or that ksatriyas sprang from Brahmanas, The nature of 
expressions ksatra* and brahma® leaves room for such an 
interpretation, as they can mean both (1) the power of the 
ksatriya or the brāhmaņa ; as well as (2) a member of the 
ksatriya and brahmana varna. It is interesting to note that 
none of the traditional commentators seems to take the 
word in its abstract sense, 


This, however, is not the main point. The point about 


to be made applies even when the traditional commentators 


take the words in the concrete sense. The point is that 


they fail to offer an explanation of the statement which is 
quite cogent. 


What does it mean to say that the ksatriyas sprang from 


the brākmaņas ? The following three explanations have 
been offered. i 


— 





3 Also repeated in the very next verse as brah 


matah ksatram... 
utthitam (Manusmyti. IX. 321), 


4 See Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English 


Dictionary (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 


1970) p. 325; Vaman Shivram Apte, The Practical 
-Sanskrit English Dictionary, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi 1965) p, 384, 


5 See Monier Monier- Williams, op, cit., pp. 737-8; Vaman Shivram 
Apte, op. cib., p. 705. 
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(1) According to Kullūka Bhatta, the phrase refers to 
"the fact that the ksatriyas sprang from the arms of drahmā.* 


(2) According to Raghunandana, the statement made 
by Manu is based on a Vedic passage.” 


(3) According to Nārāyaņa, "it alludes to a Paurāņīka 
story, according to which Brahmanas produced with the 
Ksatriya females a new Ksatriya race after the destruction 


-of the second varna by Parasurama”’.® 


III 


All these explanations leave out a possibility which is 
-clearly stated in the Mahabharata as well as the Bhagavata 
Purana, that at the beginning of creation, in the Krta Yuga, 
there was only one varna ; and that gradully each succeeding 
varna arose from the former. Sometimes this varna is not 
mentioned by any name, being referred to as “one zarna’’.® 
Sometimes this “fone caste” is given the name of hamsa.*° 
But sometimes this ‘fone caste” is identified as the brākmaņa 
varna. It is clear, therefore, that there existed an 
account of the origin of varnas according to which all the 
varnas including the ksatriyas, of course, sprang from the 
brahmanas | Can the statement of the Manusmrti then be 
looked upon as echoing this version of the origin of the 
-varnas 1 


It is difficult to be definite on the point but the possibility 
needs to be considered seriously. It could be argued that 


fon) 


See Manusmrti, op, cit.. p. 320. 

See G. Buhler, op. cit.. pe 339, fn, 321. 

Loc. cit. 

Bhagavata Purana, IX. 14, 48. . 


10 Loe, cit. 
11 Mahabharata, Šantiparvan, 6940 
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on the point of the origin of the varnas the Manusmrti 
consistently sticks to theory of their origin from the limbs 
of Brahman. However, this statement under consideration 
could be the exception which proves the rule. Moreover, 
the Manusmyti is quite capable of giving various versions 
of the same belief. Thus it contains two versions of the- 
Yuga theory : an astronomical onet? and a political one.?? 


It is quite possible, therefore, that the expression 
ksatram brahma-sambhavam is a reference to the theory of alli 
the varnas having evolved from an original brahmana varņa?+ 





12 Manusmrti, I. 64-86. 

13 Manusmrti, IX. 301-302. 

14 If this is true, it has an interesting implication. Some scholars- 
take such a theory of the origin of the vargas as suggesting an equalttunian 
streak in Hindu thinking (vide John Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I,. 
Oriental Press, Amsterdam 1967, p. 238, etc.). It is interesting to note 
then that Manu seems to be using this theory to assert the superiority 
of the brāhmaņa over the kşatriya on account of his sequential priority, 


INDOLOGICAL NOTES 


D. C. Sircar 


No. 28.—Feudalism and Coins 


One of our distinguished historians says, with reference 
‘to the period 300-750 A.D., that the broad features of 
feudalism are noticeable in India ‘from the Gupta, and 
especially from the post-Gupta, period onwards’ and 
notices ‘the paucity of coins’, ‘retrogression of trade’ and 
‘the growth of the obligation of the Simantas’ among the 
‘indications.’ Elsewhere in reference to the period 750- 
1000 A.D., he emphasises ‘the existence of a self-sufficient 
economy buttressed by lesser use of coins and comparative 
absence of trade’? To the period 1000-1200 A.D. he 
-ascribes both the heyday of political feudalism and the 
climax and decline of feudalism. An able follower of the 
same school says, “The rudiments of a sort of lord-vassal 
complex, the characteristic element of feudalism in the 
political sector, may be taken back to the Saka-Kusana 
polity ... after the downfall of the Gupta empire, which 
also had some feudal elements, there were protracted periods 
of political confusion and chaos leading to economic decline, 
which must have naturally created fit circumstances for the 
growth of feudal tendencies. ...... From quite early times, 
the ancient tradition of dig-vijaya had become largely 
associated with the ideal of dharma-vijaya. ...Kālidāsa 





1 R. 5. Sparma, Indian Feudalism: c. 300-1200, 1965, p. 76. 
2 See ibid, p. 134. 
3 Cf. ibd, Ch. V (pp. 156g), Ch VI (pp. 210c.). 
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described this policy as one of uprooting and replanting. 
..In later times, with the rise of feudal tendencies, this- 
ideal must have given support to the system of vassalage 
which became increasingly prevalent ... owing to the 
development of trade and commerce and expansion of 
money economy, the feudal tendencies could not have made 
much headway in the Kusana period ... the extreme paucity, 
crudeness and debasement of coins during the period from 
600 to 1000 A.D. ...The circumstances were bound to- 
lead to the emergence of localism and comparatively closed’ 
economy giving rise to a number of more or less self-- 
sufficient local economic units.”* After referring to Marc 
Bloch’s Feudal Society, Vol. I, p. 68, our author goes on, 
“As in Medieval Europe, here also under the conditions. 
characterised by the weakness of trade and monetary 
circulation, which is clearly indicated by the poor state 
of coinage, there was no option for the rulers but to grant: 
lands and estates in return for the services of officials, 
armed followers, etc.”5* We are told by this author that 
in spite of the increasing use of coins and the revival of” 
trade and commeree in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
A.D., “the Samanta hierarchy and the lord-vassal nexus 
do not reveal any marked sign of decline or break up in the 
12th century A.D.”* 


Thus feudalism seems to be associated more or less with” 
the king having subordinate rulers or feudatories under- 
him as well as the weakness of the economy evidenced by- 
absence or shortage of coins and the consequent lack of 





4 B N S. Yadava, Society and Culture in Northern India in the 
Twelfth Century, 1973, pp. 136ff. Reference is made to Samudragupta’s- 
dharma-vijaya in Daksiņāpatha. ' I 

5 Cf. ibid, p.. 141... _. 

6 See loc. cit, ` l 
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trade and commerce. We have often tried to show that 
such suggestions are against the known facts of history.” 
Here we propose to deal summarily with the probiems, 
with particular reference to the guestion of coins. 


What strikes us in the first place is thatin the period 
from the seventh to the eleventh century, flourished some 
of the mightiest monarchies of Indian history—the Pallavas 
of Kāīcī, the Calukyas of Badami and Kalyana, Harsa 
and Yasovarman and the Gurjara-Pratihāras of Kanauj, 
the Karkotas of Kashmir, the Rastrakitas of Manyakheta, 
the Colas of Tamil Nadu, the Gaudas and Palas of Eastern 
India, and others. Sasdika of Gauda, Harsa, Cālukya 
Pulakešin II and Vikramaditya I, Pallava Narasimhavarman 
I and Paramešvaravarman I, Yašovarman, Karkota Lalitā- 
ditya, Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty, Rastrakfita Govinda 
III, Nagabhata II and Mahendrapāla I of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara dynasty, Rājarājacola I and Rajendracola I are 
among the greatest conquerors ruling over extensive and 
prosperous territories in the early history of India. Karkota 
Candrapida and Lalitaditya of the eighth century A.D. as 
well as Harsa (606-47 A.D.) and Yašovarman (c. 725-53 A,D.) 
of Kanauj sent embassies to the Chinese court probably for 
help against the Arabs and Tibetans.* Pallava Narasimha 
I (c. 630-68 A.D.) succeeded in installing Manavarman on the 
throne of Sri Lanka while his grandson Paramešvaravarman 
I (c. 669-700 A.D.) is stated to have finally succeeded in 
saving his country which had been overrunby Vikramaditya 
I with an army many lakhs strong (aneka-laksa-sādhana).* 





7 Cf. Early Indian Numismetic and Epigraphical Studies, 1977, Chap. 
HI (pp. 16ff.). 

8 Cf. The Classical Age, ed. Majumdar, pp. 120-21, 130, 132-33. 
7>97Cf. J. F. Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dist. (Bomb. Gaz, Vol. Ši Part 9, 
pp. 324, 362. 5 < 3 
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Paramešvara's son Narasimhavarman II (c. 700-25 A.D.) sent 
an embassy to the Chinese emperor offering the help of his 
cavalry and elephant force for fighting the Arabs and the 
Tibetans.2° The use of the Saka era spread to Indonesia 
and Indochina during Cālukya rule, as early as the sixth 
century A.D., apparently from the ports of the Maharashtra 
and Gujarat arcas.** Rājarāja I conquered vast areas of 
South India and the Deccan, 1200 islands in the Indian 
Ocean and the northern part of Sri Lanka, while his son 
Rajendra I succeeded in extending his conquests over ’ 
extensive regions beyond his father’s empire in Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, West Bengal, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and 
South-East Asia.” 

What is of great importance is that the contemporary 
Arab merchants often speak of the great power and 
prosperity of, and the huge armies maintained by, some of 
these kings. The maintenance of an army of several lakhs 
of people as well as elephants and horses which were very 
costly was indeed impossible with small resources. The 
Arab merchant Sulaiman visited India and China and 
wrote a book in 851 A.D, many of the statements of his 
work being, on the whole, supported by the works of other 
Arab writers like Abu Zaid, Ibn Khurdadba and Al 
Mas'ūdī. Sulaiman. says how the Indians and Chinese 
regarded four monarchs as the greatest in the world, and 
they were—(1) the king of the Arabs (Khalifa of Bagdad), 
(2) the king of China, (3) the king of Rim (Constantinople) 
and (4) the Balharā, i.e. the Vallabharaja or the Rāstrakūta 
king of Manyakheta, called Mānkīr by the Arabs. We are 


10 See K. A. N. Sastri, Foreign Notices of South India, pp. 116-1% 

11 Cf. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p. 203. An inscription from Roban 
Romans in Kampuchea is dated in Saka 520 (598 A.D.). See BEFEO, 
Tome XLII, pp. 6-7. 

12 See The Struggle for Empire, ed. R. C. Majumdar, pp. 234-35, 
237-39; K. A. N. Sastri, The Coļas, pp. 169ff., 207ff. 
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also told that the Balharā used to give regular pay (or to 
"make munificient presents) to his troops like the Arabs and 
had many horses and elephants and immense wealth and 
that the coins passing in his kingdom were the Tatariya 
Dirhams (Drammas of silver) each of which weighed one and 
"half Dirhams of the coinage of the king. Sulaiman then 
speaks of the Balhara’s enemies, viz.; the king of Jurz (i.e. 
the Gurjara cr Gurjara-Pratihāra kingdom) and the ruler 
of a kingdom called Dharma, a name which was formerly 
read wrongly as Rahma, Ruhmī, etc., but was correctly 
-understood to mean the Pala empire of Eastern India. -The 
king of Jurz is described as maintaining the finest cavalry 
«amd numerous forces: ‘He has great riches and his camels 
and horsemen are numerous, Exchanges are carried on in 
his states with silver (and gold) in dust, and there are said 
to be mines (of these metals) in the country.” The king- 
doms of the Balharā and Jurz bordered on the kingdom 
of Dharma which was at war with both the neighbours, 
and its king had more troops than the other two and used 
to go out to battle followed by about 50,000 elephants, 
ten to fifteen thousand men being employed in the army 
for fulling and washing cloth. Sulaiman also speaks of 
articles of trade produced in the Dharma kingdom such 
as the fine and delicate cotton cloth (i.e. muslin), a dress 
made of which might be ‘passed through a signet ring’. 
‘We are further told, “Trade is carried on by means of 
-Kaurīs, which are the current money of the country. They 
‘have gold and silver in the country, aloes, and the stuff 
called samara, of which madabs are made.”!? = 


13 Elliot and Dowson, The History of India as told by its Own 
Historians, Vol. J, pp. 3-5, with Horsvala’s commentary in his 
Studies in Ind>-Muslim History, pp. 1ff. See also Elliot and Dowson, 
op. cit, pp 7ff (Abu Zaid). pp 13f (Ibu Khurdādha), pp. 19f (Al 
“Mas*id?), etc: Ibu Khurdādba speaks of the prevalence of Tātariya 
Dirhams in the Gurjara kingdom (ibid, p. 13). 
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Samara mentioned here is Sanskrit cāmara used in the 
sense of ‘yak tail’. Mas'ūdī says that flywhisks and flyflaps- 
wer made out of it and that they were held over the heads 
of princes when they gave audience.!* We further learn 
from Sulaiman and Mas'ūdī that the kingdom of Rahma. 
(i.e. the Pala kingdom) was exporting to China the horns. 
of rhinoceros to be made into fashionable and costly gir- 
dles.** Chau Ju-Kua also refers to the Liang-shu which 
includes the same article in the list of imports into China,. 
and we are told that the girdles were so highly prized by 
the Chinese monarch and grandees that sometimes each of 


them fetched between 2000 and 4000 pieces of gold im 
Ghina.!9 


As regards the Balhara’s maintenance of his army, 
Hodivala prefers the alternative translation indicating that 
he made magnificent presents to the soldiers, because else- 
where the Indian soldiers are described by Sulaimān as 
unpaid. However, both the statements of Sulaiman appear 
to be correct from the reference to the similarity between 
the Indian and Arab customs. The Arab soldiers ‘were 
paid at first from the tithes ; afterwards from the tithes 
and taxes’ ;*” but later, ‘the army consisted of two classes 
of soldiers, the regulars, who were in the pay of the govern- 
ment, and the volunteers...... who only received rations 
whilst in the field’, “During their absence from home, 
their women and children received gratuities eitber in kind 
orin money.”'* As we shall see below, a more or less. 
similar condition prevailed in India. 


14 See Ferrand, Relations des Voyages et Texts Geographiques 
Arabs, Persans et Turks relatif al Extreme Orient du VIII a XVIL 
Siecles, p. 105. È 

15 Ibid. pp. 44 and 105. ` 

16 Hirth and Rockhill, ed, p. 113. 

"17 Ameer Ali; A Short History of the Saracens, 1949, p. 64. 

18 Ibid, p. 430. : 
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Against this clear and contemporary evidence of the’ 
Arab merchants about the greatness and prosperity of the 
Rāstrakūta, Gurjara-Pratihāra and Pala monarchs of the 
ninth century A.D. and their empires, is it possible to- 
attach any importance to the speculations regarding 
poverty of the Indian kingdoms, to which we have 
referred above ? 


The maintenance of large armies, particularly huge 
elephant and cavaltry forces, required great resources. 
‘To maintain an elephant’ is a proverbially costly affair 
while horses are known to have been purchased by the 
Indian kings at enormous costs.'? 


As regards trade of a country carried in cowries, we had. 
` occasion to draw attention to facts like Kalhana’s Rāja-- 
tarangint referring to the fixation of the pay of Udbhata by 
the Kashmirian king Jayapida (8th century A.D.) and of 
Rudrapāla and Diddāpāla by Ananta (1028-68 A.D.) at the 
daily rates of one lakh, one and half lakhs and 80,000: 
cowries respectively, to Minhājuddīn's Tabagat-t-Nasirr 
speaking ofthe great liberality of king Laksmanasena (who 
is compared with Sultan Qutbuddin, the Lakhbux) in. 
making gifts of one lakh of cowries to any one of the many 
beggars asking him for alms, and the East India Company 
collecting the entire annual revenue of the Sylhet District 
amounting to two lakh fifty thousand rupees wholly in. 
cowries after receiving the Dewani in 1765.°° 
© The Kautiliya Arthašāstra, which seems to have beer 





‘19 The Struggle for Empire, ed. R. C Majumdat, p 523. 

20 See Sircar, Landlordism and Tenancy in Ancient and Medieval 
India as revcaled by Epigraphical Records, p. 34; Early Indian Numis- 
matic and Epigraphical Studies, pp. 25, 46. King Ananta's servants are 
stated ta have received an assignment which amounted to 96 crores of 
cowries (Rājatar., VIL 163). The same work (V. 266) also speaks of 
trarsactions by hundikd or bill of exchange. Fe 
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composed in the Maurya period (but has some later 
modifications even of about the second century A.D.), says 
that performers of sacrifices for the king, his spiritual guide 
-and priest and Brahmanas well-versed in the Vedas should 
be granted free holdings (brahmadeya) exempted from taxes 
and fines and that the royal officers should also be endowed 
with such land though they would have no right to alienate 
it by sale or mortgage.” The Manusmņti (VII. 115-19), 
-which has to be assigned to a pre-Gupta date, says, in 
“connection with the payment by the king for services of his 
servants and officers, that the ruler of a village enjoyed 
whatever the villagers had to pay to the king in the shape 
of food (anna), drinks (pana), firewood (indhana), etc., while 
the rulers of ten, twenty, hundred and thousand villages 
should enjoy respectively one kula (two hala or plough 
measures of land), five kulas, one village and one township.” 
Thus the custom of payment of services by allotment of 
land is not a medieval one but goes back to a very early 
date. It is, moreover, well-known that Manu (VII. 126) 
-further prescribes payment of wages in food grains and 
-cash and clothing in the case of menial workers while the 
-Kautiliya Arthafastra speaks of the payment of vetana (wages) 
in cash and bhakta (allowances) in grains to the various 
grades of oflcers.*” The Mahabharata (V. 165. 8) mentions 





Z1 See Sharnasastry’s trans., pp. 45-46: Sircar, Landlordism and 
Tenancy in Ancient and Medieval India as revealed by~ Epigraphical 
Records, p. 6 

22 See also Visnusmyti, ILL 5-8; Sircar, op. cit, pp. 6, 23, 55. 

23 Shamasast:y. op. cit, pp. 276ff.; Sircar, Landlordism and 
Tenancy, etc. p 41 Manu (VU. 125-26) prescribes one Pana for a 
-servent of the 1 feror. class (and 6 Papas for one of the superior class)) 
together with one Drona measure of paddy per month and Sārī or Dhotī 
every six months while Kautilya speaks of 48,000, 24,000, 12.000, 8,000, 
-4,000, 2,000, 1,000, 500, 120, and for Panas as the salaries 
different grades of workers under the-king. The Arthašāstra (V. 3. 33) 
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two classes of soldiers called Bhrta (receiving wages) and 
Abhrta (not receiving wages but maintained by land), the 
latter category being elsewhere called Maula?* Civil 
servants were also divided into the same two classes.?5 
Kings of medieval Kashmir used to pay what was called. 
pravasa-dhana as an additional allowance payable to the 
soldiers apparently of both the classes when they were out. 
on duty* 


That our historians’ ideas about the dearth of the: 
coins issued by a particular king or dynasty is wrong is- 
also clear from other evidences, only one of which seems. 
to require emphasis for the present, others having been: 
dealt with by us elsewhere,?7 


It is well known that king Rajendracola I (1012-44 A.D.) 
of Tamil Nadu was probably the greatest conqueror of 
early Indian history because his military exploits not only 
covered wide areas of South India and the Deccan inclu- 
ding the dominions of the Later Cālukyas of Kalyana, but 
his forces subdued the countries on and near about the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal as far as Vangāladeša in South- 
Eastern Bengal while he is the only Indian monarch 
leading successful military expeditions in a large number 





also says that the king should arrange for payment of allowances and 
wages (bhakta-vetana) tol both the BArta and Abhrta classes of servants 
in consideration of their training and work. See Jourm Anct. Ind. Hist., 
Vol. X, p. 40. 

24 For Maula and Bhrta (or Bhītaka) soldiers see the 
description of Bhatārka in Maitraka grants. For the regular payment 
of bhakta and vetana to the soldiers, see Mahābhārata, IL. % 38; 
Ramayana, TI. 100 32; Sircar, Studies in the Political and Administrative: 
Systems in Ancient and Medieval India, pp. 14, 254. 

25 See Kautiliya Arthasastra, V. 3. 33, cited above. Cf Sircar, Stud. 
Pot. Adm..Anc. Med. Ind., p. 14. A 

26 Rdjatarangini, VIL 1457; VOL 757, 808-10; cf. Altekar, The- 
"Rastrakutas and their Times, p. 251. 

27 See Sear, E. Ind. Num. Ey. Stud, Ch. I (pp. 15f.). 
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-of countries outside India, his naval forces subduing Sri 
Lanka, the Nicobar Islands and numerous places in Malay 
and Sumatra such as Katāha or Kadāram (modern Kedah 
near Penang), Talait-Takkolam (on the Isthmus of Kra) 
and Srivijaya (Palembang in Southern Sumatra).** That 
he was extremely prosperous is not only indicated by his 
various expeditions on land and waters but also by the 
fact that he maintained an exceptionally huge army of 
«many lakhs of soldiers. This is known from the fact that, 
even as commander of the Cola forces under his father 
Rajaraja I, Rajendra I invaded the Western Cālukya 
kingdom with an army that was nine lakh strong according 
‘to the Hottūr inscription (1005 A.D.) of Vikramaditya V.*” 
But the number of coins of this mighty and wealthy mo- 
narch so far discovered is very small.*? It should be re- 
‘membered that coins of his father Rajaraja I (985-1014 A.D.) 
-were very popular so that they were continued to be issued, 
apparently by the moneyers, even long after his death.*! 
"We know that, in India, old coins issued in or outside a 
kingdom continued to be in circulation for centuries so 
‘that often even the issue of new coins was not felt to be 
necessary while coins were sometimes issued by subordinate 
‘rulers, petty officers, guilds, merchants, goldsmiths and 
moneyers,** It should be noted that Rajendra’s friendship 
was sought by the king of Kampuchea and that his father, 





28 Seo Sewell, Historical Inscriptions of South India, pp. 62-66. 

29 Ibid, p. 57, and references cited there. 

30 See B. D. Chattopadhyaya, Coins and Currency Sys‘ems in South 
Indid, p. 56. Seven còns are desribed in the section calle ‘Corpus’ in 
this work (pp. 251-53), of which 2 are af gold (the metal of one of 
them being stated to have much alloy), 3 of base silver and 2 of copper. 

31 Cf. ibid, pp. 54-55. ve jaudu Ae 

32 See Surar, Studies in Indian Coins, pp. 101ff., 208, 105-06, 2334 
34; Early Indian Numismatic and ce Studies, pp. 26, 43, 45, 

“73, 125-26. 
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"he himself and his son Virarajendra sent embassies or trade 
missions to China reaching that country respectively in 
‘the years 1015, 1033 and 1077 A.D.** On the question of 
private issue of coins, we may add here a twentieth century 
‘episode. There being considerable dearth of Indo-British 
Paisa in Cambay (Gujarat) during the Second World War, 
a big merchant of the locality manufactured a large number 
.of such coins and circulated them in 1942 but withdrew 
-them from the market after two ycars when Indo-British 
Paisā was again available easily. He declared that who- 
-soever would bring to him Paisā coins of his manufacture 
would be supplied with Indo-British money in exchange 
-for them.** This is perfectly in keeping with the Indian 
"tradition, 


In connection with the conjucture regarding shortage 
of coins in North India, we had occasion to offer our 
comments, and attention was drawn inter alia to the Muslim 
authors mentioning the payment of !0 lakh Dinars (gold 
coins) made by the Shāhi king Jayapala of Hindustan 
to Sabuktegin (976-97 A.D.) while Mahmūd (998-1030 A.D.) 
is stated to have obtained seven crore ‘stamped’ coins at 
"the fort of Bhimnagar or Nagarkot. During Sultan Mahmid’s 
time, some moneyers of the Punjab region are stated to 
«have been manufacturing Dirhams (Drammas) of pure silver 
-though the metal was gradually debased in course of time. 
These coins were often purchased, for the purity of their 
metal, by the Muhammadan merchants who took them to 
their own countries. When the debasement of the metal 
in the later issues of the coins was detected during the 
rule of Mahmūd's descendant Mas’fid III (1099-1115 A.D.), 





33 K. A. N Sastri, The Coļas, 1955, pp. 219-20. 
34 I learnt this from Dr. C. B. Tupathi of Cambay, who is now a 
Professor at the. Free University of Bedin. 
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that Sultan issued ten crore Dirhams from his own treasury 
for the compensation of the deceived merchants. The actual 
amount of the silver money issued must have been many 
hundred times more. We also mentioned the gifts of lakhs 
of silver coins called Balotra made by the Solanki kings of” 
Gujarat and of a single deposit of no less than nine lakh 
Balotras, all known from the same Muslim author,5 - 


It seems to us that the Indian writers on feudalism should 
better free themselves from their temptation to deal with. 
numismatic evidence because the approach of the students. 
on the socio-economic history of England during the Middle 
Ages appears now to have changed in regard to the- 
role of coins on the development of feudalism. We are- 
inclined to draw the attention of our writers to the following: 
from a work on England ofthe Middle Ages: "The silver 
penny was the only coin minted at the date (in the 12th. 
and 13th centuries), a small thin coin of good silver with 
the king’s head and name on one side of it and the name 
of the moneyer who made the coin and where he made it 
on the other. Modern discussions of this period often. 
suggest that coined money was scarce; but the Pipe rolls, 
the annual accounts of the English kings, which survive 
from about the middle of the twelfth century, show how 
substantial was the volume of actual coined pennies in 
circulation at that time. To attempt to equate the pounds, 
shillings and pence of the twelfth century with those of 
the pre-war days (i.e. of the days before 1914) is an almost 
hopeless task; but’ as a rough guide, it is perhaps per- 
missable to regard twelfth-century money as from fifteen. 
to twenty times as valuable as its early twentieth-century - 
counterpart. If the higher rate is taken, a huntsman with: 
his 5 pence a day and his food was reasonably well paid- 


35 Sircar, E Ind. Num. Ep. Stud, Ch. IL (pp. 16-29). 
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even by modern standards while the Chancellor with his 5 
shillings a day was in receipt of a dignified remuneration” .°° 


It is again commonsense that the development of sub- 
ordinate allies and smaller rulling chiefs did not take an 
exceptionally long time after the institution of kingship, 
even though the evidence may not bea bundant so far as 
the earliest period is concerned. This seems to be some- 
times realised by our authors as we understand from the 
following passage: “Those who identify feudalism only 
with vessalage and political disunity may find it at any 
time and also many times of the history of a country. But 
these features in their emphasised form are to be counted 
among the essential features of feudalism as a wider 
concept.” Unfortunately, this ‘emphasised form’ seems to . 
us to be more or less a subjective matter and to lie on the 
whole in the imagination of a few of our historians. The 
idea of the Cakravartin (supreme over a circle of rulers) and 
his ksetra (sphere of influence) is noticed in such an early 
work as the Satapatha Brahmaga which quotes an old gatha 
stating that Dusyanta’s son Bharata performed more than 
one thousand horse-sacrifices after having conquered ‘the 
whole earth’, i.e. the Cakravarti-ksetra ** The celebration of 
the Ašvamedha involved the subjugation of one’s neighbours. 
The gradual expansion of the Magadha empire from the 
sixth to the third century B.C. with the annexation of 
Afga, Vrji, Kosala, Avanti, Daksinapatha and other 
territories must have involved the governing of the districts. 
and provinces by governors or viceroys as well as by some 
of the subdued rulers. - 





36 Doris Mary Trenton, English Society in the Early, Mīddla Ages 
(1066-1307), Penguin-Pelican, 4th ed., 1969, pp. 29-30. 

37 B. N. S Yadava, op. cit, p. 180, note 1. 

38 CË Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval 
India, 1971, p. 2 
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The Junagarh inscription** shows that the Surastra 
country within the empire of Ašoka (c. 272-232 B.C.) was 
under the rule of a certain Tusasppa called a Yavana- -rāja, 
i.e. Geeek king, who was apparently a subordinate ruler, 
just as an Apraca-raja (probably, Apatya-raja or son-king, 
i.e. subordinate ruler) under the Greek Maharaja Menander 
(c. 110-90 B.C.) is known from the Bajaur inscription.*” 
The similarity of Yavana-raja Tusaspha’s position in Asoka’s 
administration with the status of the Rastriya (ie. viceroy 
or governor) Pusyagupta, mentioned in the same record 
as stationed in the same territory during the reign of 
Candragupta (c. 324-300 B.C.) may be studied with such 
other cases of chiefs enjoying both royal and official titles 
as the Rajan and Ksatrapa (or Mahaksatrapa) of the Sakas 
of Western India (who appear to have begun to rule as 
viceroys of the Kusanas of Kaniska’s house),*! and Uparika 
and Maharaja of the rulers of North Bengal under the Gupta 
emperors.** Vijayasena of the Gunaighar plate (507 A.D.) 
of Vainyagupta was likewise called Maharaja Mahasamanta 
and at the same time enjoyed the five official designations, 
viz., Mahapratihara, Mahapilupati Puftcadhikaranoparika, Pāļyu- 
partka and Purapūloparika.*? While the Kusāņa emperors 
had Ksatrapas and Mahāksatrapas under them,** their own 
titles Rājātirāja and Shaonano Shao pointed indirectly to the 
existence of subordinate rulers under them.** Rajan Maha- 
ksatrapa Rudradaman I (130-50 A.D.) claims, two centu- 
ries before Samudragupta (c. 335-76 A.D.) and Kalidasa, to 





39 Select inscriptions, Vol. I, 1965, p. 177. 
40 Cf. ibid, pp. 103404. 
< 4I Ch ibid; pp. 164, 167,.171, 173. 
42 See ibid., pp. 333, 336, 347.- 
43 < ibid, p. 343.. -° - 
44 Cf. ibid, p. 137. - 
45 See ibid., pp. 139, 147. 
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"have been a Ddhrasta-raja-pratisthapaka, i.e. re-establisher of 
, extirpated rulers who must have become his subordinates, 
while his viceroy governing Ānarta-Surāstra is called not 
only an dmātya (sometimes the designation of an adminis- 
trative officer) but also a Parthiva which is often used in 
the sense of ‘a king'.** That is why we once said, "It is, in 
:some cases, difficult to determine whether a provincial gover- 
nor was a viceroy'or a feudatory of an imperial ruler. 
There was no great difference between the two classes of 
rulers since a post was often held by an official hereditarily. 
Thus the son and successor of a viceroy became practically 
a feudatory. These feudatories or viceroys very often 
-enjoyed one or more official designationss.”*7 It is intelli- 
gible how governors were needed for controlling the 
-administration of a big or growing kingdom, and some 
of the earliest cases of viceroys or governors in ancient 
Indian history may be mentioned in this context. We know 
‘that after the annexation of Aiga by Magadha, Ajātašatru 
governed that land as the viceroy of his father Bimbisara 


"«(c. 543-492 B.C.)** and that Amātya Sigunaga was the 
Magadhan viceroy at Varanasi when he succeeded the 
latest Haryanka king as the founder (c. 411-393 B.C.) of a 
new Magadhan dynasty.*® Maurya Ašoka and his sons 
.as well as the princes of his family also acted as viceroys.*” 


The condition of trade with the Arabs and Chinese and 
others in this age need not be discussed here in addition 


46 Cf. ibid., pp. 176, 179, 180. 

47 Indian "Epigruphy, p. 343. 

48 Sircar, Ancient Malwa and the Vikramaditya Tradition, p. 49. 

49 Cf. ibid., pp. 4445. 

50 See ibid., pp. 57-58. Cf. reference to the "4ryaputra and the 
"Kumāras in Atokan edicts. 
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to what has been incidentlly said above because the subject 
has been dealt with elsewhere by us as well as by others.5? . 
Even U.N. Ghoshal's summary account of trade in The Age” 
of Imperial Kanauj and the Struggle for Empire, both edited: 
by R. C. Majumdar, would be enough to prove the- 
flourishing condition of Indian trade during the age in 
question. See the role of bankers in trade in cowries dis-- 
cussed elsewhere. 


No. 29— Improvement in the Reading and Interpretation of 
Inscriptions 


The readers of Chapters IX and X of my Early Indian- 
Numismatic and Epigraphical Studies (Calcutta, 1977) must- 
have noticed how sometimes the correct reading and 
interpretation of ephigraphic passages do not occur even: 
to an experienced epigraphist all at once but after many 
attempts and at a later date. I take this opportunity to- 
record two of my recent experiences in this line, 

Half a century ago when I was studying the edicts of 
Ašoka as a Post-Graduate student (1929-31) in the Depart- ` 
ment of Ancient Indian History and Culture, University of 
Calcutta, I noticed the difference in the accepted inter-- 
pretation of the two similarly formed words, viz. caturmasi-- 
paksa and asjamī-paksa, both occurring in the same context 
in Pillar Edict V. Of these, caturmasi-paksa is naturally 
interpreted as cāturmāsī-yukta-paksa, ‘the fortnight in which 
any of the three Cāturmāsīs (i.e., the full moon of the 
months of Phalguna, Asadha and Karttika) occurs’, Un-- 
fortunately, astami-paksa could not be similarly interpreted 
because the fortnight in which an astami (of both the dark 
and bright fortnights of the months) occurs would cover: 


51 CE, eg, ibid., p. 19; cf. Journ. Bih. Res. Soc, Vol. LVII 1971,. 
pp. 21ff. (p. 38) ; K. A N. Sastri, The Coļas, 1955, pp. 604.; etc. 
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call the twenty-four fortnights of the year, i.e. the entire 
year. That is why astami-paksa was interpreted as paks- 
„āstamī, ‘the eighth of any fortnight’, on the analogy of the 
expression dasami-paksa, noticed in the Jain Acarangasitra 
"in the sense of ‘the tenth of any fortnight’. I was, 
however, doubtful whether the said two expressions 
of similar formation would have been used by the same 
person in the same context in meanings that are so 
-different from each other, The problem would have 
‘been solved if we could have traced, in the age of the 
Mauryas, an important astamī.tithi just as the Mah-astami 
-or Aégvina-sudi 8 has been in the socio-religious life of 
:Bengal since at least the late medieval period. 


Recently while glancing through the pages of Vol. IV 
(pp. 353ff.) of P.V. Kane’s History of Dharmašāstta, in 
connection with my study of the Sraddha ceremony, I 
suddenly came across the reference to Ekāstakā or the 
most important Aytakā or astamī-tithi (associated with the 
.astak@ rites) which the ancient authorities often called ‘the 
wife of the year’ and identified with Magha-krsn-astami or 
Magha-badi 8. The said astami-titht appears to have been 
-endowed with special importance since the Maghi-purnima 
night was regarded as ‘the mouth of the year’ (probably 
because it was counted as the beginning of the year by 
some), the following astamī (Māgha-badi 8) being called 
the wife of the year owing perhaps to the fact that it was 
younger than the year.°? Thus this tithi was considered 
‘to be specially important in the religious life of India 
during the ancient period including the Maurya age. The 
astami-paksa (astami-yukta-pakya) in Ašoka's Pillar Edict V 
‘therefore appears to mean the dark fortnight of Magha. 
It now seems that I bave succeeded in this case in 


52 See Kane, op. cit, p. 354, note 805. 
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improving upon the old interpretation of aplami-poksa as- 
used in the Asokan edict. 

There has been another case in which J have probably 
succeeded in improving upon my own reading and inter-- 
pretation of an epigraphic passage. 

The Skandhar (Afgbanistan) Umā-Mahešvara image- 
inscription was edited by, me in Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol.. 
VI, 1972-73, pp. 2-4. The first verse of the record reads :— 


Eka-mūrttis=tridhā jata Pra(Bra)hmā Visņ [u]r= 
Mahešvarah (/*)» 
Karttā Vifsņu] krh(kri)yā Pra(Bra)hmā [kļāraņan = tu 
Mahesvarah/{* 


This states how the single form became triple in the- 
shapes of Brahman, Visnu and Mahešvara, of whom the 
first is the kariy (actor), the second the kriya (action) and: 
the third the karana (cause) apparently meaning respectively 
the creator, the creation and the motive behind the- 
creation. 


It was pointed out that °s=iridha jata was wrongly 
read as firi-vāsanā by the Japanese scholar, Mr. Meiji. 
Yamada in his note appearing in the Archaeological Survey of 
Kyoto University in Afghanistan, 1970 (pp. 15-21), published: 
in 1972. It was further pointed out that the reading and. 
interpretation of the latter part of the inscription, are: 
extremely difficult, and I dismissed Yamada’s reading of- 
the said part as faulty text without any sense. However, it 
now appears to me from a better illustration that at least: 
the penultimate word of the record was correctly read by 
Yamada as nilayat and wrongly by myself as nirayain. 
Although I succeeded in extracting some sense out of this 
difficult verse, I was not quite happy with my attempt. It 
now appears that the correct interpretation has occurred~ 
to me with the acceptance of Vamada's reading of the- 
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said word. Mr. Yamada's reading of the last five aksaras 
at the end of the first half of the verse as nepalabhyate also 
seems to me now better than noģalaksaņrh suggested by me. 
At the beginning of the second half of the stanza, I would 
now prefer tathā to krtoa. 


Thus the second part of the Skandar image inscription, 


which contains a prose passage followed by a verse, reads :— 
uktañ=ca Bhagavata Mahadevena 


Ye(Ya)th = ag [nlim=agi(bhi)praksipya visedha ($odha) 
ne(u)palabhyate | 
tath ahath c= aiva Vignus=ca Vra(Bra)hmā ca nilayam 
gatā(h*) // 
The passage in prose at the beginning introduces the 
second verse as the saying of Lord Mahadeva (Siva). The 
god’s words quoted in the stanza say that, ‘as purification 
[of our images] was achieved by throwing [them] into fire, so 
myself, Visņu and Brahman have gone [back] to our temple 
(nilaya),’ | 


It seems that some people desecrated the images of 
Šiva, Visnu and Brahman worshipped in a temple at 
Skandar, that the sculptures were purified by throwing 
them into fire, and that thereafter they were re-installed 
in the temple for the resumption of worship. The priests 
appear to have created a myth that this was done according 
to the wishes of the god Mahešvara, which had been 
somehow revealed to them. 


The inscription has also been studied by two other 
scholars, besides Mr. Yamada. The reading and interpre- 
tation of the second stanza offered by Mr. Yamada before. 
myself and by Dr. G. S. Gai (Studies in Indian Epigraphy or 
Bharatiya Purabhilekha Patrikā, Vol. I, pp. 1-4; Vol. III, pp. 
180-82) and Dr. V. V. Mirashi (Journal of the Oriental Insti- 
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tute, Vol. XXV,, No. 2, December, 1975, pp. 155-56) are 
quoted below so that interested readers may get an oppor- 
tunity of comparing our reading and interpretation with 
those of the other scholars. 


I. Meiji Yamada :— 


(A) 


(B) 


II. 
(A) 


(B) 


HI. 


yafdā(dvā)pi mati [mūļdi [sya ?] vitsa (sta 2)rath 
ne (n—0, teno ?) palabhyate 
vāldhā ?)] taļdvaļharh daiva Vişņuśya(sya) Brahma ca 
nilayam gata (1) 
To the dwelling of the God (Mahešvara), Visnu, 
Brahman, unreachable for the foolish-hearted (2), 
I went (°). 


G. S. Gai :— 
yāļd=v—āgni]-mati(mūrtik) prthivya(vyām) 

visoramte (saranty—u)palabhyate || 
tad—=v—āham c=aiva Visnus=ca Brahma ca ti(tri)- 

tayan gata(h") // 

Just as Agni is found to manifest or unfold [itself in 
different forms] in this world, so also Brahman, 
Visnu and myself manifest in three-fold forms. 


V. V. Mirashi :— 
yad =v=Gtimatim =utksipya vi[sta(stā)]ro n= 
opalabhyate | 
tad—=v—āham c=aiva Vizņu$—=ca [Braļhmā ca [vi] - 
layat gata(h*) // 
Though the three gods created the universe, they 
are not noticed therein [even] though one may give 


up one’s selfconceit, because they have disappeared 
from it. 
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No. 30. Rajibpur Sadāšiva Image Inscription of Gopala III, l 
Year 14. 


Rājībpur is a village in the Dinajpur District of Bangla- 
-desh. An inscribed image of the god Sadāšlva was dis- 
-covered there sometime before the year 1937. N. G. 
Majumdar first published the image and edited the ins- 
cription in the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, 1936-37, pp. 130-33. The inscription was re-edited 
by N. K. Bhattasali in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
“XVII, 1941, pp. 217f. The preservation of the writing of 
‘the small inscription in two lines and a quarter, engraved 
-very carefully and beautifully on the pedestal of the image, 
‘is satisfactory with the exception of one letter in line 1, two 
letters in line 2 and all of the few letters and figures in the 
‘small third line. Of the damaged aksaras, the one in line 1 
-offers no difficulty and the passage in line 3, which baffled 
N. G. Majumdar, seems to be correctly read by N. K. 
Bhattasali; but the three aksaras between Sadasinapadah 
sand Sri-Pii(Pu)rusottamena, of which the second and third 
are damaged, were read as san[dA]i[sa] by N. G. Majumdar 
-who took it to stand for Sandhi-saciva (‘Minister for Peace’, 
which is otherwise unknown as an official designation) but 
as sanibha by Bhattasali who regarded it as a mistake for 
saciva (i.e. a minister), although it is doubtful if an error 
of this type is expected in such a carefully engraved docu- 
ment, the mistakes in it being apparently due to its writer 
and not theengraver. Bhattasali points out that the third 
letter of the group is not sa, and he is right because its top- 
-matra is short and does not cover its right part which is not 
-a vertical reaching the position of the top-mātrā as in the 
«case of other occurrences of sa init. I am inclined to 
read the letters as sanftļirha], the intended reading being 
-sant=tha, In my opinion, Sadāšivapādāh sant=tha would 
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mean “[the god] Sadāšiva stands here.” In the palaeo- 
graphy of this period, the difference between the similar 
forms of bha and ka is noticed in their left lower part, which 
is damaged in the present record. 


N. G. Majumdar could not read line 8; but Bhattasali 
seems to be correct in reading there Māga-dina 15, though 
he says that 25 may also be read in place of 75. There is- 
no difference in the reading of the remaining letters of the 
inscription offered by the two scholars. 


As regards the date of the image and the inscription and 
the identification of king Gopala during whose reign the 
image was installed, N. G. Majumdar and Bhattasali never 
felt any doubt and had no difference of opinion. They found 
that the image stylistically and the inscription palaco- 
graphically belong to the twelfth century so that they found 
no difficulty in taking king Gopāla to be none else than 
Gopāla III of the Pala dynasty, who ruled in that period. 
R.C Majumdar, on the other hand, had a difficulty in 
adjusting the long reign of fourteen years of Gopāla of the- 
Rājībpur inscription with his previously published views- 
that Gopāla III ruled for a very short period and died when 
he was still an infant and that Vigrahapāla II had a long 
reign of about twentyeight years. The real difficulty of 
this scholar was that, both in the History of Bengal, Vol. I, 
1943. p. 177, and in the History of Ancient Bengal, 1973, 
p. 162, he assigns to the shadowy figure of Vigrahapāla II 
the long reign covering the period of c. 960-88 A.D. in 
spite of the fact that there is really no proof that the said king: 
ruled for more than afew months only. This led him to 
observe on Gopala III and the Rajibpur image inscription 
as follows in 1943: “Gopala III met with an unnatural 
death even while he was an infant. ...Ins. No. 44 (ie. 
the Rajibpur epigraph) would seem to belie the view, if 
it really belongs to the reign of Gopala III and is dated 
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in year 14; for it would then appear that Gopala III must 
have reigned for at least 14 years. Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
refers it to the reign of Gopāia III on palaeographical 
grounds (ASI, 1936-37, p. 130). But the alphabets show: 
great resemblance with those of the Dinajpur pillar inscrip- 
tion which has been referred to the tenth century A.D. 
and, although one or two letters show an advanced from, 
others like j and medial e show distinctly early froms. On 
the whole it is difficult to say very definitely that the inscrip-- 
tion belongs to the reign of Gopala III and not to Gopāla 
II (cf. JRASBL, VII. 216).”** 


In 1973, the same author assigns a short reign of four 
years (c. 1140-44 A.D.) to Gopala III and attributes the 
Rajibpur inscription of year 14 to Gopala II.5* This is 
because he still sticks to his old view about the long reign of 
Vigrahapāla II, even though he had now to adjust a period. 
of eleven years because of the fact that Rāmapāla is known. 
to have ruled upto his regnal year 53 from the colophon ot 
a recently discovered manuscript,** not year 42 of his reign’ 
as was previously- known from the GCaņdīmāu image 
inscription.’ 

We are sorry to point out that R.C. Majumdar’s views 
quoted above are in most cases quite clearly wrong. In 





53 Op. cit, p. 167 and note. JRASBL, VI (1941) contains the 

author's own note in which he had expressed a similar opinion. He 

edoes not attach any importance to Bhattasalvs re-construction of the 
history of Gopšla HI as found in his paper cited above. 

S4 Op at, pp. 162, 16465. He does not refer to our note on the 
date of the Rājībpur inscription commenting on his attempt to read the 
year 14 as anyhing else and appearing in the Udbodhana (Bengali), 
Pausa, 1349 BS., pp 703-05, after the publication of Journal of the 
Roycl Asiatic Society of Bengal, Lettern, Vol VII (1941) and soon 
after that of the History of Bengal, Vol I (1943)!. 

55 Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist, Vol VIL, p 110, note 35. 

56 Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions, No. 1635. 
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‘the first place, we have shown elsewhere*” that the idea 
about Gopala III having died during his infancy is based 
-on the wrong interpretation of the word dhātrī in the passage 
-dhatri-palana-jymbhamana-mahima ..vitanute yah šaišavs kriditam in 
verse 17 of the Manahali plate of Madanapāla.** There 
iis really no reference in it to the king’s death when, during 
his infancy, he was under the care of a dhatri or nurse. The 
-correct import of the stanza is that Gopala III was engaged 
in dhatri-palana, ‘protection of the earth’, even during his 
-childhood, i.e. he ascended the throne and began to rule 
ata young age. The idea of the poet is that, even as a 
child, the greatness and fame of Gopala III spread as a 
result of his protecting the earth satisfactorily. Secondly, 
the reading of the year of the reign is very clearly 14. 
Thirdly, the form of theletter ra, in all its four occurrences 
‘in the Rajibpur inscription, is triangle-shaped which is not 
“expected in a record of the tenth century. It is noticed 
in the image inscriptions** of Govindacandra (c. 1020-55 
-A.D.), but not in his copper-plate grant*? from Mainamati, 
which uses the earlier wedge-endowed form. The same is 
‘the case with the Dinajpur pillar inscription of the Kamboja 
king Kufijaraghatavarsa referred to by Majumdar. 





57 Journ. As. Soc, Fourth Series, Vol. IV, 1962, No. 1, pp. 5-7. 
«Cf. Sarhskrtavimaršah, Vol. TI, Pt. I, 1974, pp. 1-3, where I suggested 
"that, -in the passage api §atrughnopayadd=Gopdlah svar=jagama tat- 
-sunuh (RGriacarita, IV 12), what was formely understood as aštrughn- 
-opayat (‘from an attempt to destroy his enemies’), is really fatrughah 
apāyāt. Thus-the anvaya of the passage should be tat-sūnuh Gopalah 
Satrughnah apiļsan] - apāyāt svar=jagama. Thus Gapāla I, son of 
Kumārapāla, is not stated here to have died in fighting with his enemies; 
“but we are told that he destroyed his enemies but died as a result of apaya 
(misfortune). 

58 A. K Maitreya, Gaudalekhamālā, pp. 152, 158. 

59 See the Kulkudi and Betkā (Pāikpādā) image inscripticns of 
the year 12 and 23 respectively in Ep. Ind., VoL XXVII, pp 24-27. 

60 See ibid., Vol, XXXVII, pp. 212ff. and Plate. 
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The triangle-shaped ra is occasionally notīced along 
with the earlier forms in the Irda plate?! of Nayapala of 
the Kamboja clan, which was assigned by N. G. Majumdar 
to the latter part of the tenth century. However, all the 
three kings mentioned in this record, viz., Rajyapala, 
Narayanapala and Nayapala bear names of kings of the 
Pala dynasty probably as a result of matrimonial relations. 
between the two royal families. This fact leads us to think 
that Kamboja Nayapala flourished later than Pala 
Nayapala (e. 1027-43A.D.) 

The solution of the problem of adjusting the reign of 
Gopala III covering at least about fourteen years should 
therefore have better been tried by R. G. Majumdar 
not by unwarranted speculation regarding the reading of 
the regnal date and the palaeography of the record but 
by assigning a much shorter reign to Vigrahapala II. 


TEXT? 
1. Siddham®® (//) Paramešvar-ety-ā [di]-Srimad-Gopalade-- 
vapadanamvirh(namh vi)jaya-rajya(jye) éri- 
2. mat-Sadasivapadah sanf[tļi(nt=)hia éri-Pi(Pu)rusotta- 
mena pratisthitah sam 14 
3. [Māgha-dina 15] (//*) 


TRANSLATION 
Let it be well. 


Installed by the prosperous Purusottama during the 
reign of the illustrious Gopāladeva, the glorious Sadāšiva- 
stands here : year 14, the 15th day of Magha. 


61 See ibid., Vol XXII, pp. 150®. and Plates. 
¢2 From a photograph of Bhattasali’s illustration. 
€3 Expressed by symbol 


LIGHTS ON EARLY ORISSAN ECONOMY 
Bhairabi Prasad Sahu 


In the three main excavated sites, namely at Sisupalgarh? 
"(in Puri district), Jaugada (in southern Orissa)? and 
Asurgarh (in Kalahanadi district, western Orissa)?, the earliest 
occupation levels have been fixed around 300 B.C. Rock- 
edict 13 of Ašoka records the devastating effect of the 
war, which the Mauryan emperor waged against the people 
-of Kalinga and it seems to indicate that Kalinga was then 
„a well populated geographical entity. The results of the 
-excavation at these sites, studied in conjunction with the 
Kalinga edict suggests that the beginning of the early 
historic period in Orissa can be pushed back to at least 100- 
150 years before the third century B.C. in other words, in 
‘the late sixth or early fifth century B.C. 


Records belonging to the period under review, that is 
from about 300 B.C. to 300 A.D. throw light on the contem- 
porary economy and society. The two copies of the ASokan 
inscription at Dhauli and Jaugada which bear two new 
edicts......in the place of Nos. XI, XII and XIII of the 
regular series, describe the benign principles of government 
adopted by Ašoka. Khāravela's Hathigumpha inscription 
similarly does not contain much information about the 
contemporary socio-economic life. The other few inscriptions, 
assigned uo theperiod under study, help very little in recons- 
tructing a reasonably clear picture of the land system in 


] Analysis based an B B. Lal., Sisupalgarh 1948 : A Early Histori- 
cal Fort in Eastern India,-in Ancient India, Vol. V, 1949. 

2 Description based on ZAR Report, 1956457 pp. 30-31. 

3 See Indian Archaeology: A Review, 1972-73, p. 29. 
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Kalinga. Certain epigraphs of our period, and some imme- 
diately succeeding it, name a few types of land‘ : unculti- 
-vable (khila), cultivable (khila—Sinya) and habitable (vāstu). 
The term, ksetra probably meant land in general. The sources 
are conspicuouly silent about the types of agricultural 
implements, the kinds of crops and cereals and methods of 
cultivation. From the Hathigumpha inscription it migbt 
be inferred that canals were dug out as a measure to 
combat the possibility of drought and to facilitate culti- 
vation. From the hoards of iron implements, unearthed 
from different sites, some like the sickle and the axe are 
agricultural tools and help in forming some idea, however 
meagre. about the ways of agriculture. Surprisingly, 
either ploughshares, hoes or spades have not so far been 
reported from any site. Their discovery would have helped 
-in forming specific idea about the agrarian economy of the 
period. The most important economic activity, as to-day, 
-seems to have been a peasant agriculture, based on irrigated 
rice cultivation.® Baidipur inthe Mayurbhanj district is 
the only site, which has yielded evidence of rice. The evi- 
dence is in the form of husks, as analyzed by Vishnu- 
Mittre.® The finds of wild rice. though is interesting, no 
positive inference can be made because, neither are details 
published, nor dates available. There has been little 
climatic change during the last 2000 years, in this part of 





4 D Das, The Early History of Kalinga, Calcutta, 1977, p. 254 

5 H Kulke ‘Early State Formation and Royal Legitimation in Late 
Ancient Orissa’ in Side Lights on History and Culture of Orissa, Ed 
M. N Das, Cuttack, 1977 p. 107. 

6 Cited mm T. T Ghosh Early History of Rice in India—Literature 
and Archaeology, M Phil Dissertation (unpublished) Delhi University, 
1979, p 30. For original Source see Visnu Mittre, "The Beginning of 
Agriculture, Palacobotanical Evidence in Inna’ in J Hutchings (Ed.) 
Evolutionary, Studies in World Crops—Diversity and Change in Indian 

« Sub-continent, Cambridge Univ. Press 1974, p 17. 
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the country, as is evidenced from the analysis of the wood- 

remains from Sisupalalgarh.” All the six specimens from 

Sisupalgarh are found now in the forests of Orissa. There- 
fore, it may reasonably be suggested that crops and cereals- 
may not have been very different in ancient Kallīga from 

what they are today in Orissa. One ventures to suggest 

that the people of Kalinga might have been familiar with 

wet paddy cultivation, at least since the Kaliiga war, if 
not earlier, Magadha must have influenced Kalinga in 

the production of this cereal. With the Aryans, rice formed 
an important part of the commonly observed religious- 
rituals, either in the form of offerings or distribution which. 
constituted an act of merit. In Orissa, with the beginning 
of Aryanization since the c. third century B.C. the cereal 
Ifit did not exist earlier, must have heen imported into the- 
land from the north 


The Punch-marked,Kusana and Puri-Kusāna, the Andhra. 
and few Gupta coins unearthed from different pockets throw- 
a flood of light on the vigorous economic and brisk- 
commercial activity in ancient Kalinga. The sheer volume: 
of these finds rejects any explanation of their being 
imported, either by way of trade or through pilgrims, They 
seem to have been locally manufactured for home consum-- 
ption. The coin moulds from Sisupalgarh® and the twin 
coins from near Khiching® further reinforce such a. 
contention. 


Besides silver and copper, lead was also used in the- 
preparation of coins, The Sisupalgarh excavation suggests. 





7 K. A Chowdhury & S. S. Ghosh, Wood-Remains from Sisupal-- 
garh, in Ancient India, Vol. VIŅI 1952, p 31. 

8 B.B. Lal, op. cit. 

9 P. Acharya ‘Ancient Coins from Mayurbhanj’, in Journal of the 
Numismatic Society of India (henceforth JNSI) Vol. IV, 1940, p. 123-24. 
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that the use of lead was popular since 200 A.D. The raw 
material was probably obtained from Sambalpur, and Raipur 
Districts in M.P. and Manbhum (Bihar).*° The loeally 
manufactured coins and the semiprecious beads and the 
brick structural remains in the three stratigraphically 
excavated sites, indicate the existence of some form of 
urbanism in different pockets of Orissa. The picture about 
the rest of Orissa remains, which is now hazy, expected 
to be clear when more details will be forthcoming. 


Orissa seems to have had trade contacts not only 
within India but also within the outside world, specially 
with the Romans, during the period under review. The 
Andhra coins from Sisupalgarh showing a part of the 
Ujjain symbol,?+ the Puri-Kushana coins—a crude imitation 
of the Kusana coins, the pillared hall at Sisupalgarh with 
some pillars, bearing the medallions which have their 
parallels at Sanchi and Bharhut,** the Yaksa images 
resembling those on Sanchi stūpa,'” the earliest sculptures 
attached to Uttareswara in Bhubaneswara, which are 
akin in their characteristic to the image at Karle and 
Kanheri,* the Jaina sculptures of Gupta style ln Phulbani*’, 
the Gupta gold coins from Panchpir'* and Lalitagiri!” the 


10 B. B. Lal, op. cit. pp. 97-99. 

11 Loc. cit 

12 Lal. ap cit, p 78. , 

13 K C Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneswar, 
Calcutta, 1961, p 202 

14 Ibid, p. 208. 
* 15 Cited in D K Ganguly, Historical Geography & Dynastic History 
of Orissa. 

16 A. Banerji. Ancient and Medieval Coins of Orissa, in JNSI. 
Vol. IX. 1947, p 106. 

17 The Numuismatist of the Orissa State Museum informed us that 
K S. Behera of Utkal University, Bhubaneswar, has picked up a Gupta 
Coin from Laht Gin in Early 1979 
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Kārtikeya image without peacock at Uttareswara which 
resembles the one at Bhumara, the ‘Hukka’ from Kharlia- 
garh, betraying Gupta characteristics etc, are clear proof of 
Orissan connections with northern, southern and western 
India. 

While the Roman coins noticed by Beglar at Baman- 
ghatty in Mayurbhanj,1®, the rouletted ware and bulls 
from Sisupalgarh and caltrope from Sisupalgarh and Birat- 
garh in Mayurbhanj, constitute good material evidence for a’ 
possible trade link between Orissa and the Romans. In the 
light of the existence of the Roman settlementsat Arikamedu 
(near Pondichery, Tamilnadu,) such a link does not seem to 
be beyond the range of probability. 


The agrarian pattern, as already discussed, is not very 
clear owing to the paucity of source material. Whatever 
meagre information, we have, comes from in the land grant 
charters. The first recorded land grant comes from 
Bhadrak and his dated to the-second half of the third 
century!” A.D. It records the grant of eighty measures of 
land to a temple or religious establishment. The period 
intervening between the Bhadrak grant and the next series 
of grants is approximately a hundred years. The Matharas, 
who rose to power in southern Orissa in c. 350 A.D., issued 
a Series of land grants. In the land grants the villagers are 
instructed to do all the customary services and to pay all 
the dues to the donee. The cultivators are asked to attend 
to the donees as per custom and to offer them maya and 
hiranya®?®, The Baranga plates, the Sripuram plates, the 


re ee 

18 Cited in Acharya, P. Studies in Orissan History, Archacology 
-& Archives, p 533. 

19 D C. Sircar, ‘Bhadrak Inscription of Gana : Regnal Year 8’ 
Ep. Ind, Vol. XXIX, 1951-52, pp. 169-72, 


20 D. C. Sircar. ‘Ningondi Grant of Prabhafijanavarman” ibid, 
Vol. 1953-54, pp. 112.14. 
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Paralakhimundi plates, the Bobbili plates, the Tekkali 
"plates etc., which are all dated between the fourth and 
sixth century A.D., refer to grants of land. Quite interes- 
tingly, as in North-India in the same period, so also here the 
donors request the future rulers not to disturb the grants. 
All these are religious grants and only financial rights were 
delegated to the donee. Such grants were made not only 
‘to Brahmanas, but also to the religious and monastic 
"institutions*!, The secular grants and the relinquishing of 
administrative rights by the king was yet to appear on the 
horizon. A careful analysis of thes early grants may throw 
‘favourable light on the agrarian condition of early Orissa, 
and may reveal the genesis of new socio-economic trends. 
-Such developments may be in keeping with the development 
in contemporary northern and southern India or may 
-betray certain regional variations. It is difficult to accept 
‘that the Bhadrak inscription had no contemporaries, and 
and only after the lapse of a century, land grants were 
again made with increased zeal. Micre-regional archaeo- 
logical surveys might unearth many more Bhadrak type 
inscriptions and charters, which will lift the curtain of 


uncertainity, which to-day shrouds the agrarian history of 
early Orissa. 


- 21 Kulke H, op cit, p. 108. 
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vata Purana and the Vigņu Purāņa* Since every aspect of an 
Indian sculpture was made with a definite meaning, the 
association of these ‘columnar objects with the fish incar- 
-nations of Visnu must have certain symbolieal import. 

The story mentioned in the Bhagaaata Purana is pertinent 
‘in the present context, This has eulogized the recovery of 
the lost Vedas’. Similarly, the Agni Purana also maintains 
‘the recovery of the Vedas from the domon Hayagrīva.* 
Besides, the latter text has also included the rescue of 
Manu and the seven rsis*. But this detailed naration of 
"the latter story has never been fonnd depicted in the 
-sculpture of any period. 

The Matsyāvatāra has been depicted in sculpture 
symbolically by a fish.* In hybrid form he is having lower 
half as that of a fish and the upper one being that of a 
human bust with four hands, holding four usual attributes 
of the god, viz.,” sankha, cakra, gadā and padma. 

Beside these simpler forms mentioned above, we also 
find the representation of fish and four busts in its back to 
represent this incarnation*,_ Recently, the Bharat Kala 
‘Bhavan has acquired a damaged part of the back slab of a- 
huge Visnu sculpture, which also shows four busts and a 
fish*- (Fig. 3). Some scholars expressed their doubts as to 





2 TAG, Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Pt. 1, 
(Delhi, 1966), p 124 

3 Ibid, pp 124-125. : 

4 Ibid., p. 125 

5 Ibid, pp 125-126. 1 

6 New Larousse Encyclopaedia of Mythology (1978) fig on p. 376. 

7 J. N Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, (1956), 
jā Siti M Gupta, Visņu and His Incarnation (1974), Plate 7; 
‘Kalpana Desa, Iconography of Visnu (New Delhi, 1973), p. 64. 

9 This has been given a temporary No 3% The author 1s thank- 
ful to Shri O. P. Tandon, O S.D, Bharat Kala Bhavan, who has kindly 
-permitted to publish the sculpture 
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why only four busts are depicted?° If this is to have any 
relation to the story mentioned in the Agni Purana, there 
should have been the figure of Manu and the busts of seven 
ryist, 

The sculptures of our issue shows four columnar objects 
carried by a fish, which the present author inclines to- 
identify as symbolically representing four Vedas?*, This, 
the sculptor had always kept in his mind, before shaping his. 
stone!*. In this connection, mention may be made of the 
four busts which are seen associated with the fish, are not 
representing ysis but could be taken as personified Veda.!* 
It may, however, be concluded that the legend has been 
translated partially in the present case by the sculptor, not- 
the full story as mentioned in Agni Purana, 





10 Kalpana Desai, Op. cit, p. 64. 

It Loe cit. S 

12 Ine'destally mention may be made that the Bhagavata Purana: 
has been dated to 10th-11th century AD. and perhaps provided the 
background of the story more clearly to! the sculptor. For dating of 
Bhāgavata Purana see J. L Shastn, Ancient Indian Tradition and” 
Mythology, Vol. 7, part I, 1970, p XXXIV. 

13 J N. Banerjea, op. cit, p. 413. But Desai opines differently in: 
this regard. She feels that the main cause of fish incarnation of Visnu 
was to save Manu from the Great Deluge ; Kalpana Desai, op cit., p. 63. 

14 Mention may be made of an illustrated folio (No. 6781) of the- 
Ramayana from Malwa in the collection of Bharat Kala Bhavan. In 
this illustration Rima is shown ascending to heaven with four TS15. 
They are identified as the personified Vedas. In the text they are 
referred to as Veda brahmananipaina (see Ramayana, 109.8). Thus it 
clearly refers to the representation of the Vedas in the personified formr 
as the rsi or Brāhmana, The author is thankful for this informatiom 
to Dr.(Mis3) Bhanu Agrawal, Lecturer, Visual Arts, B.H U. 


THE TEMPLES OF MEDIEVAL ORISSA ; 
A SOCIO-ECONOMIC STUDY 


Shishir Kumar Panda 


Temples, as places of worship, formed a part of the daily 
life of the medieval Orissan society. Yet they seem to have 
had a wide social relevance. These temples were regularly 
visited by the villagers who offered pūjās and participated 
in the festivals and functions organised in honour of the 
deity. Thus the temples catered to the socio-religious needs 
of a large section of the rural people and at the same time 
functioned as a link between the king, the founder of the 
temple, and the rest of the population. The construction 
of the temples was considered to be a very significant and 
pious form of social service in the traditional society. At 
the same time, temples represented the wealth and social 
power of the founder and were also a medium of spreading 
and consolidating royal influence!. The construction of 
Jagannātha temple by COdaganhgadeva and Sun temple at 
Konark by Narasithhadeva I, may be described as their 
towers of victory in Orissa. 


1, Eroticism in Temple sculptures : Its Social base. 

The main theme of the sculpture of medieval temples are 
the realistic representation of erotic sculptures on temple 
walls like that of Konark which scholars have described as 
the reflection of the loss of morality and rampant promis- 





1 H. Kulke, “Royal Temple Policy and the Structure of Medieval 
Hindu Kingdoms” in Eschmann H. Kulke, G C. Tripathy (eds.), 
The Cult of Jagannatha and Regional Tradition of Orissa (New Delhi,” 
1978) pp. 125-35 
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cuity in the society reflected On the art. But there was a 
social base for the rise ofsuch sculptures in the temples. It 
indicates the emergence of a particular phase of Hinduism 
known as Tantricism, symbolised by the méthuna rituals, 
represented. in the carvings. However, this conception is 
not limited to the temples only, but finds expression in the 
literature of the contemporary period. 

The source of inspiration for the artists, derived from 
the religious transformations in Eastern India, was typified 
by the spread of the Tantric and the Vaisnava Sahajtya cult. 
These cults, however, inherited the tradition of the siddha- 
caryas, devotees of the vajrayana Tantric cult of Buddhism. 

The Medieval period saw the metamorphosis of the 
Tantric cults in Eastern India, including Bengal and Orissa. 
The cult put great emphasis on sex rituals and the worship 
of the primordial female power of the Universe, daktī as the 
supreme deity of creation. Also emphasis was made ona 
sublime and divine sexual congress Mithuna, for the realisation 
„Of the mystery of the Universe with it continuous process,. 
cycle of creation and destruction through the cycle of time 
and space which they termed as Kālacakra. The mithuna 
symbols represented the Tantric Yoga and especially its cult 
of sex worship. The act of love, the basic tenet of the creation 
in the universe, was interpreted as the supreme goal of the 
devotee which would bring ultimate state of consciousness 
where the individual and the universal would no longer be 
separate but be unified into a single whole. The human 
experience of joy of physical union would help him to 
realise the supreme bliss of union with God. 

The Vaisnava sahajiya, path also might have originated 
from the Vajrayana Tantric Buddhism as a path of a Yogic- 
sadhana, Here the physical form was considered to be as 





2 B. S. Das, Studies in the Economic History of Orissa from 
Ancient Times to 1833 (Calcutta, 1978) p. 59. 
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‘real as the spiritual essence, in which the body of the devotee 
was regarded as the temple of worship. Sakaja means a 
search for ultimate truth.in one’s innate nature, and not in 
a divine being above the world of the living creatures. The 
Buddhist and the Vaisnava Sakajiyā poets denied the institu- 
tionalised rituals for worship of the deity with its dogma 
and religious practices and revolted against all formality 
in life or religion. They did not believe in the austerities of 
life such as suppression of natural urges like hunger and 
‘sex, fasting, reading, meditating and reciting Mantras. They 
uscd hunger and sex for self realisation.. Their Yogic 
spractices were aimed at sublimating sexual emotion into 
‘spiritual form where the union with the supreme would be 
attained. Mahasukha or the supreme bliss and kama, 
physical desire of self satisfaction would be transfigured 
into prema, divine love and self surrender and fulfilment 
of the divine desire with one’s own being. Prema is the 
purified kama, which could be attained not by negation, but 
‘through the transformation and sublimation of kama. 


With these contents in mind, the artists tried to portray 
the religious philosophy behind the erotic sculptures. And 
the temples served as the media for the propagation of the 
religious faiths. The temple precincts were the meeting 
-Places of the people, their assembly halls and mandapas. 
The sculptures served as the store house of knowledge for 
‘the people to learn the ultimate truth concerning love and 
‘sex, as the vehicle for attaining material prosperity here and _ 
and spiritual bliss hereafter. 

II. Role of Temples in state’s Economy :— 


i) Temples and state’s expenditure :— 


«The massive construction programmes of temples and 
maintenance of religious institutions, during the Gafiga period 
‘might have drained the treasury. The amount spent by 
Cēdagaiīgadeva, on the construction of Jagannatha temple 
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was equivalent to a million of gold Madhas and the jewellery 
given to the deities amounted to two lakhs and a half gold 
Māģha*. The accounts of Abul Fazl* testify to the fact 
that king Narasimhadeva I sepent the revenue of twelve 
years for the construction of the sun temple at Konark. 

The Gajapati monarchs, who succeeded the Gangas, could 
not undertake any new project of temple construction. This 
might be due to poor state of economy of the kingdom and: 
frequent Muslim invasions. However, they lavishly spent 
for the religious undertakings, Purusottamadeva immediately 
after coming to the throne, donated costly presents to Lord 
Jagannātha.” He also granted ineome of the southern. 
Viceroyality as a sacred offering to the supreme lord.° 
ii) Eadowments to the Temples— 


The inscriptions frequently refer to the endowments of 
land and money made to the temples. Though the: 
endowments to the temples started from the Sēūmavamti 
period, one can survey more consolidated evidences in the- 
time of the Imperial Gangas, who succeeded the SOmavamais.. 
These temple endowments were not confined to the royal 
family alone, but were made by the higher caste, royal 
officers and rich merchants. The purpose was mainly for 
the attainment of religious merit and to absolve the donor 
from the worldly sins,” 

(a) Land Endowments— 





3 A. Sterling, "Orissa Chronology and History” in N. K. Sahu, 
A Ilistorv of Orissa, Vol. I (Calcutta, 1954) p 238. 
4 “Abul Fazls Account of Konark Temple” (Extract from Ain-i-- 
Akbart) Onssa Historical Research Journal (OHRJ), Vol. I, p 187. 
5 Journal of Asiatic Society Bengal (JASB), Vol LXII, p. 100. , 
6 Pur Inscription of 2nd year of Purushottama, K. B: Tmpathy,. 
The evolution of Oriya Language and Script (Utkal University, 1962), 
_p. 278 ' 
-7 Eptgraphia Indica (EI) Vo}. XXXV, pp. 115-20 
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Donation of land to the temples were made by tbe- 
members of the royal family, ministers, merchants and 
officers. Sometimes, kings donated lands to the temples, 
making the priest the trust agent of the land donated. The 
Puri plates? of Narasimhadeva IV, record the grant of one 
hundred vatis of land to a brahmana Devarathacarya, who 
was the priest of the God Ugrešvaradeva. Many such 
examples can be cited to show the donation of lands to 
temples, Here the donees were not assigned ownership of” 
` the land, which was granted to God Ugresvaradeva for His- 
maintenance. These grants were revenuc free gifts as known. 
from the Nagri plates of Anangabhimadeva III.° 
(b) Endowment of lamps— 


The most common and popular form of gifts was the 
donation of lamps to the temples. The donors were making 
provisions for supplying cil to the perpetual lamps, They 
used to deposit gold and silver curreney in the temples, 
from the interest of which the oil was to be supplied to the 
lamps. The Jaganuatha temple inscription! of Cēdagan- 
deva records the grant of a village for installation of twenty 
perpetual lamps and the king had deposited nine madhas to 
supply cow ghes for lamps. Similarly, another inscription” 
records the grant of a perpetual lamp by a lady, Medama 
Devi, for the favour of God Kirttivasesvara. Sometimes, 
milch animals like sheep, cows, buffaloes and goats were 
donated to the temples for the preparation of ghee. An 
inscription'*, dated A.D. 1081, refers to the gift of lamp- 


8 EI, Vol XXVIII, pp 302-12 

9 Ibid, Vol. XXVIIL pp 235-58. 

10 OHRJ, Vol. IX, pp 47-50 

11 OHRJ, Vol. V, no 4, pp 179 ff. = 

12 Journal of Andhra Historical Research Society (JAHRS),- 
Vol. VU, p 127. . i 
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and fifty she-buffaloes to God Bhimeša by Banapati, the 
-commander of king Cēdagangadeva. 


* Sometimes the donors deposited money in the hands of 
‘the merchants for making provision for the burning of the 
perpetual lamp. An inscription’? in Markandesvara temple 
-informs that three merchants accepted some amount of gold 
-coins for one perpetual lamp to be burnt before God 
Mārkaņdesšvara. The responsibility of the merchants was 
to supply oil for the lamp, in lieu of the interest of the 
money deposited with them. Money was also deposited with 
"the temple superintendents and village headmen for burning 
the perpetual lamps, An officer named Kamandi deposited 
some money to the temple Superintendent for a perpetual 
‘lamp. Rajan Pramadi, the younger brother of king 
Anafgabhimadeva, also deposited five madhas to a village 


"headman for the burning of the perpetual lamp.** 
III. Temple Management :— 


The inscriptions are silent about the system of temple 
management and number of officers attached to it. But it 
«may be presumed that the temples of Orissa did not possess 
an elaborate machinery of officers like those of the south 
Indian temples.1° Temples were maintained by various 
-endowments. The Murupaka grant!’ of Cēdagaigadeva 
dated A.D. 1083, records the grant of a village to five 
persons for rendering services like worshipping, offering, 
-dancing, singing and beating drums for God Narendre- 
-8varadeva and for undertaking occasional repair works of 
the temple. The officers and private individuals were also 





13 El, Voi XXXIII, pp. 181 ff 

14 Ibid, Vol XXIX, pp 44 ff. 

15 Ibid, Vol XXX, pp. 90-9. 

16 L. Nannithanby, “Village and Temple Administration in Allur 
Inscripttons” Proceedings of Tamil Studies pp. 245450. 

17 JAARS, Vol. XII, pp. 9-16. 
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donating plots of land for the daily maintenance of the 
temple. An inscription*® at the Liūgarāja temple records 
the grant of five vafis of land by a Ganga General Govinda 
Senapati. The land was granted for making provisions for: 
sweeping the mandapa thrice a day, washing its walls, once a. 
year and repairing the roof once in every twelve years. 
Out of the five vafis of land, two were alloted to kumbhakara 
(potter) for repairing the roof, two to the chūrņa (lime 
washer) for white washing and one to the sweeper for 
cleaning the floor. These lands were enjoyed by the 
servants in lieu of their services to the temple. Provisions. 
were also made for the daily worship of the God by private 
individuals. The Parvati temple inscription’? and an 
inscription at Paraguramesvara temple*” record the arrange-- 
ments made by Prappanacarya and Bhimabahika respec-- 
tively for the daily worship in the temples. 


IV. Temples as Landed Magnates— 


The accumulation of donated lands by the temples, might 
have led to the formation of a class of landed magnates as- 
in early medieval south India.*? As the owner of the vast 
landed property, they employed a large number of agri- 
cultural labourers for cultivation. The yields of the land 
gave the temple the major share of income. The lands 
were under the supervision of the temple priests. The 
temples might have taken active interest for the agricultural 
development of the area. But details are not available to 
establish the role of the temples for the extension of culti-- 


18 EI, Vol XX, pp 17-23. 

19 OHRJ, Vol. IN, pp. 146-49. 

20 Ibid, Vol. Il, pp 4648. 5 

21 D N. Jha, “Temples as Landed Magnates in Early Medieval’ 
South India”, R S. Sharma and V. Jha (ed) Indian Historical Probings- 
(New Delhi, 1974), pp. 202-16. 
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"vation, as could be found in the case of the South Indian 
temples.” 
V. Temple as an Employer— 

For the management of temples, a number of people 
with assignments of duties were employed. It employed 
* accountants, treasurers, musicians, drummers, singers, lamp- 
‘lighters, cooks, sweepers and gardeners. Devadasis (temple 
-dancers) were also appointed in the Orissan temples. 
Cédagangadeva is credited to have first introduced devadasi 
dancing in the temple of Lord Jagannatha and it formed a 
daily ritual of the temple. For the maintenance and 
‘construction of temple, a large number of labourers might 
haye been engaged, giving way to a group of people for 
. earning their livelihood from the temples. Many people 
-such as mīlkmen and garlanders were supplying milk and 
-flowers to the temple for the daily worship of the deity. 


“VI. Temple as a consumer— 

The temples were the major consumers of the local 
-products which were regularly purchased and used for the 
performance of the rituals. So it might have led to the 
-establishment of industry like perfumery. The potters might 
have been engaged in supplying earthen pots to the 
temples. The temples, which attracted a large number of 
pilgrimages might have created a good market for the 
local merchants. 

VII. Temple as a Bank— 

The deposition of money in the temples and merchants 
-for the purpose of burning of lamp might have been utilised 
for rural credit institutions. The Adhīkārīs, Deula purusa or 


g 22 B. Stein, “The State, The Temple and Agricultural Development 
in Medieval South India”, Economic Weekly (Annual Number. 1961), 
pp. 179-87. 
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the temple heads lent the money to the needy people and 
-utilised the interest for the burning of lamps. The Bhuba- 
neswar inscription of Pramadi*® states that the villagers, 
receiving the money, had. to pay interest at the rate of one 
quarter per month, i.e. 25°/, (māsa-padika-kāta). So the rate 
of interest of Orissan temples was 25°/, where as the demand 
of the Cdla temples was approximately not more than 
12$*/3*. The money deposited in the temples by being 
lent might have had contributed to the growth of rural 
industries. 


‘VIII. Temple and the Regional Development — 

The temples played in important role for the regional 
«development in Medieval Orissa. As a land owner of the 
‘locality, it looked after the interests of agriculture by 
cultivation of donated lands and extended cultivation to 
non-cultivable areas. The temples mobilised resources of 
land, labour and money and financed rural artisans and 
merchants. Around the temples also urban centres were 
-developed. The developmental works like construction of 
roads, tanks, bridges were carried out by the state for the 
temples and the pilgrims. An inscriptlon** of Svapanešvara 
of the time of Anangabhimadeva at Māghešvara temple 
(A.D. 1192) states that Svapanešvara after founding a 
magnificent temple of God Siva, gave a number of female 
-attendants to the God, laid out a garden near the temple, 
built a tank near it and erected a Mandapa. He also 
provided wells and tanks on roads and in towns, lights in 
temples and cloisters for the study of the Vedas, Industries 
developed to cater to the needs of the temples and pilgrims. 


+ 





23 EI, Vol XXX, pp 90-94. 

24 K. R. Chatterjee, “Temple Offerings and Temple Grants in South 
India”, Proceedings of Indian History Congress (Lahore Session, 1940), 
p 164. ` 

25 EI, Val VI, pp 198-207. 
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The pilgrims from other states brought wealth and spent 
in religious shrines resulting in the raising of the standard. 
of living of the people of the area, N 


IX. Temples as Centre of Cultural Activities— 

Besides economic activities, temples formed also impor-- 
tant centres of cultural life of the then Orissa, Festivals- 
were celebrated in the temples on different occasions. An 
inscription** of Anangabhimadeva III on the Lingarāja 
temple mentions that the mangapa was used for performing- 
parvétsava (festivals) and makētsava (great festivals). The 
Lifgaraja temple was noteworthy for the Sivaratri festival’ 
and the Jagannatha temple was famous for car festival 
which were celebrated each year upto the recent times.. 
Lance and music were also held in the temples and it had 
regular staff of dancers and musicians. The temples also- 
acted as the seat oflearning. A school of brahmanas were 
looked after by the temples and studies of various branches. 
of the vedic learning were encouraged. The priests also. 
recited the Vedas and Puranas in temples as a daily routine. 
The community life was also guided by the temple festivals.. 
The beginning of the cultivation and harvest started with 
the offering to the ruling deity at temples. Moreover, the: 
temples ‘of Orissa were the epitome of social and cultural. 
life of the Oriyas as one can trace the origin of its dance 
drama, literature and music to the religious festivities and_ 
joys emanating from the medieval temples. 


26 Ibid, Vol. XXX, p. 23. 


THE NILACALA COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF 
MĀDHAVADEVA : A RE-EXAMINATION 


S. C. Bhattacharyya 


The inscription contained in these Gopper Plates was 
first noticed by Dr. Maheswar Neog in the Journal of the 
University of Gauhati, Vols. XVII-XVIII under the 
heading ‘The Nilacala grant of an unknown Kamarupa 
King’ (pp. 209-14 and plates). It attracted the attention of 
Dr. D.C, Sircar who edited it with his usual thoroughness 
and mastery ina paper? entitled ‘Nilacala Plates of King 
Madhava of: Kāmarūpa” in the Journal of Anctent Indian 
History, Vol. II (pp. 65-83, and plates) from the facsimile 
published by Neog. Dr. Neog has now re-edited the inscrip- 
tion in his Prachya-Sasanavali’,? pp. 98-103 and plates 
(l and 2). 

While going carefully through the excellent reproduction 
of these plates published by Dr. Neog, and the published 
transcripts I became aware of the possibility of effecting 
some tangible improvements in the reading of the text. 
The result of my endeavour in this direction is given in the 
following lines. ` 

The inscription contains good many local words and 
contractions. Dr. Sircar has done much to clarify many of 
these tricky points ; some remain still obscure because of 
the insufficiency of the available data. Besides, lack of 





1 Subsequent teferences to Dr. Sircar's views are based on this 
article 

2 Subsequent references to Dr. Neog’s views are based on this 
bcok. Dr. Neog has aften given his corrected version of the text 
rather than the text as it is This cannot be descrībed as an ideal 
procedure. 
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any punctuation mark lends an element of uncertainty to 
the contents of some of the passages. 

Before proceeding with the text I want to draw the 
attention of scholars to two important points in connection 
with this incription. 


(i) The first point relates to the total amount (measure- 
ment) of land granted. 

Besides (a) a grant of 100 putakas in favour of Virocana, 
the head priest of the temple of šrīmat-Kāmešvara (lines 
7-8), these plates appear to record (b) another 100 
putakas drawn in favour of two parties (‘Ara(va)Ini(1li) 
ka sri-La(Ma)dhara(va)-Sarmmapota āyanibandhika- éri- 
Sujāyikayoh ` šrīmad-ādešāt srī-Mahādevāgārād— āgata- 
pattri-prama dva arhia Jyest(sth)-āstame ni-prama deya 
bhū-pu 100’, lines 8-11), and another (c) ‘ekaiéatiéata bhūmi” 
(i.e. 2100 bhumis=84 putakas ), granted to persons 
dispossessed of their land by river erosion, (‘atah Pandari 
(or vi)mandale...ckaifatisata bhimeh’, lines 11-13). The 
total measurement of land thus granted works upto a total 
of (100 + 100+ 84=) 284 putakas. But the aggregate arrived 
at by adding up the measurements indicated in respect of 
individual plots does not appear to tally with this figure. 
With this is connected the problem of apportioning the 
individual plots to the groups of recipients, which also 
needs more satisfactory solution. l 


(ii) The second point relates to tho age of this copper 





3 This problem is yet to be tackled satisfactorly. 

4 The grant in respect of (a) has been mentioned twice, ie in 
lines 7-8, and again in lines 52-53 The expression *-Sujo-Mahāe(de) va- 
garitakādīnām ni-pram&’ in line 36 seems to be Inked with (b) ‘éri- 
Sujāyikayoh $rīmad-ādešāt šrī-Mahādev-āgār—āgata pattrī-pramā” men- 
tioned earlier, in lines 9-10. Similarly, rehabilitation of persons afflicted 
by river-erosion (c) is mentioned again in lines 46-47 (in addition to 
an earlier reference in lines 11-13). The secdnd-time mention occurs 
in connection with the detailed specification of the plots granted. while 
the first one constitutes the general headlines, 
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plate grant. On palaeographic consideration—taking in 
wiew the writing style as well as the forms of individual 
detters—I am inclined to assign the present incription to 
the second half of the thirteenth century A.D.” The writing 
style as met with in this inscription shares the common 
«characteristics of the eastern regional version (to which 
Bühler applied the term 'Proto-Bengali” in his Indian 
Palaeography), in a relatively advanced form,® and shows 
close affinity with that of such inscriptions as the Sundarban 
‘Copper Plate” of Srima-Dommanapila, Saka year 1118 (A.D. 
1196), Mainamati Copper Plate® of Harikaladeva, Saka year 
1141 (A.D. 1219), Mehar and Sobharampur Copper Plates of 
Damodaradeva,® Saka years 1156 (A.D. 1234), and 1158 
(A.D. 1236) respectively, the Bodh-Gaya Stone Inscription of 
ASokacalla,!® year 71 of the Laksmanasena era (A.D. 1178 
-or 1189) etc. The ‘i’ (T according to Dr. Sircar), occurring 
in the word ‘ekai§ati’ (line 11) has a form that is met with 
in the Assam Plates’? of Vallabhadeva, Saka year 1107 


5 Dr Sircar has correctly pomted cut the untenability, on palaeo- 
graphic grounds of Dr Neog's view (expressed in the Journal of the 
University of Gauhati referred td above), assigning the charter to the 
-seventeenth centuary AD. In Dr Sircar’s opinion, “it 1s difficult to 
assign the Nīlācala copper plate inscription under study to any date 
outside the fifteenth century AD” (p 67) 

6 Note. for instance, the lack of the triangle or any of its deri- 
vatives in the head-mark (mātrā) The straight line solely 1s used. 

7 Ep ind, VoL XXVII, pp 119 ff. and plate. =e 

8 IHO, Vol IX, pp 282 f., no plate; Asianck Researches, Vol. IX, 
pp. 401 ff. (facsimile not mechanically reproduced). 

S$ Ep Ind, Vol XXVII, pp. 182 fl and plate, ibid, vol XXX, 
PP. 184 fl and plate 

10 Ibid Vol. XII, p 30 and plate 

11 Ep Ind, Vol. V, pp. 181 ff and plates. 
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(A.D. 1185) as well as the inscriptions of the Senas" of 
Bengal, But new developments were in the offing!® that 
were soon to overtake this type of ‘i’. The bi-compartmental 
(i.e. early) type of ‘cha’ (in *ccha'), and preponderance 
of the middle-open ‘bha’ also support an early dating of 
the present inscription, The relatively advanced forms of 
‘kha’, ‘ca’, ‘tha’, ‘dha’, ‘ta’, ‘pa’, instances of closed-middle 
‘bha’, ‘ha’, subscript ‘tha’ (in ‘stha’), etc. preclude the 
possibility of a significantly earlier date. ‘Da’ has two 
forms in this inscription. In one (numerically more 
common) variety, the letter consists of a straight vertical with 
a curved limb below (cf. šrīmadādešāt, line 9). In the 
other variety, the curved limb is developed into two straight. 
strokes, one horizontal, and the other vertical (cf. ‘dva’ in 
line 28). The first variety, which seems to have had a 
restricted circulation in the Assam region for sometime,!* 
need not be taken as earlier than the second variety, 
which can be sighted occasionally in inscriptions of the 
twelfth century A.D.!* ‘Ha’ of the present type can be seen in 
the facsimile of the Chittagong Copper Plate! of Damodara- 


12 Vide this type of ‘i in the Deopara Stone ins. of Wyayasena 
(Inscriptions of Bengal by N. G. Majumdar. pp. 42 ff. and plate)ļ; 
Nashati copper plate of Vallālasena (ibid, pp 68 ff. and plate):; 
Govindapur (ibid, pp 92 ff and plate) and Tarpandighi ‘ibid, 
pp. 99 ff ; Ep Ind, Vol XII, pp. & ff. and plate) copper plates of 
Laksmanasena, among other 

13 Cf. the more developed variety of ‘i’ in the Sundarban, Mehar, 
Sabhārāmpur copper plates and Bodh-Gayā stone inscription (lce cit.).. 

14 Cf Rauttakofichi Plate of Purusottamadāsa, Saka year 1261! 
(AD 1339), PS., Intro, p. 140 and pl.; Paya inscription of Saka year 
1364 (A.D. 1442), JAIH, Vol I, pp 17 f, PL OL 

15 Cf. ‘Gada’, line 6 of the Gaya Temple Inscription of Govinda- 
pila (Ep Ind, Vol. XXXV pp. 235 ff. pl.), Vikrama Sarnvat 1232 
(AD 1175-76) ; Dāmo-', line 2 of the Dacca Candi Image Inscription 
(LB, p. 116 f. and pl.) of Laksmanasena. 

16 Inscriptions of Bengal, pp. 158 ff.; J 4.8.8, XLIII (1878) for 


an eyecopy. 
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«deva of the Saka year 1165 (=A.D. 1243). It can be related 
‘to its counterpart in the Mainamati Copper plate’ of 
Harikaladeva and the Mehar Copper Plate of Dāmodara- 
-deva.t® ‘Ha’ in the manuscript of the Bodhicaryavatara 
referred to by Dr. Sircar is of the Nagari type (with the 
middle-curve opening rightwards) that has found its way 
into Maithili (whieh in many other ways is akin to Bengali- 
Assamese, having been developed on the common ‘eastern 
stock”). With this, it will be misleading to compare 
the present ‘ha’ (which, with the middle-curve opening 
leftwards, is clearly of the eastern variety.) in order to 
establish priority or lateness because the two had concurrent 
‘existence in eastern India before the final selection was 
made in favour of the present ‘Bengali- Assamese’ type. The 
similarity of features with some of the inscriptions referred 
to above is too strong to be of no significance and taking 
everything into consideration, I would place the Nilacala- 
copper plates of Madhavadeva in the second half of the 13th 
century A.D. 


Critical examination of the reading of the text 


In this article I would refrain from giving the full 
transcript of the text. Only letters, words, phrases, nume- 
ralsetc. regarding which the readings given by Dr. Sircar 
and Dr. Neog are at variance, or my own reading differs 
from either or both will be tabulated below with reference 
tothe lines of their occurence in the inscription. Agree- 
ments between my reading (A) and any of the conflicting 


17 Loc cit 

18 Loc. cit The letter in the Mainamati Copper Plate of Viradharā- 
«deva (only obverse published in ED.EP, pp 57 ff, 81, pl X) indicates 
a slightly earlier phase in so much as ıt lacks the slanting stroke at 
the bottom. 
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readings (B) and (C) will be also indicated. Notes, 


containing discussions relevant to the readings proposed or 
accepted here, are to follow. ; 


Plate IA 


Line 


(A) Reading 
accepted here 


na(ni)//na(ni)// 
=(B) or (C)? 
U(or Da) lua? 
gramadi** 
Ja(a) napadan 
Dāšā (sa)dda‘ 

= (B)* 
Ara(va)lni(Nijka 
dvā arnsa® 
=(C)* 


U(or Da)igi- 

Patha® 

=(C) or (B)? 
= (C) or (B)!° 
U(or Pa)nu- 
(lu)va(a) 

ekaiSati?* 

=(B) 

Dimoyi?? 

= (B) 


(B) Read by 
D. C. Sircar 


ni //ni// 
Pāndari 
Dalua 

grama 
Janapadan 
Dasa(sa)d=u 
Samutsargga 
Avallika 
tyakt-ārnšā (Se) 
li 


deya bhu (wrongly 


(C) Read by 
M. Neog 


na//na// 
Pandavi \ 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 
Dasatta 
Samutsakta 
Avallika 

(B) 

ni 


added after prama) 


Ungi-Page 


vo(ro)dhena 
parikrta 


Daluva 


ekaīšati 
Pancaula 
Dimoyi 
praguņa (after 
pascime 


Dangi-Patha 


vodhena 
parihrta 


Danuva 


ekafiasiti 
Paīcola 
Dimoyi 
(overlooked) 
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Plate IT A 
Line (A) Reading proposed (B) Read by D.C. (C) Read by 
or accepted here Sircar M. Neog 
16. =(B) madhyat-tatha madhyattatha 
17, =(B)'* mau mi 
j ‘dhva dhva(rdha) []dhva(rddha) 
P Ucor Da)lua- Dalua-nama (ma) Daluva nama 
nama (ma) 
s (B) Karnna (nna)- Karnadhara- 
dhara-su(su)tasya sutasya 
18. U(or Da)so Dapo Dapo 
a Ta(Bha)- Tavadiyano Tavadiano 
vādiāno!* 
19. =(B)'ta Devi Devu 
M —(B)'* Madešaragaģa Madešavagada 
20. = (B) Ghadayagi Ghadayani 
21. =(B) Rana Vana 
22. evarn vātī!* evaih va-ti evarn[vatyah] 
24, U(or Da)lua Dalua(a) Dalua 
25. —=(B)!" pokharī (B) 
26. =(B) Rarmkālo Varnkālo 
27. =(B) munda munda 
Plate IIB 
30. (C)'* 21 28 
A (B) dv(a) dva 
81. adhva!* adhva (rdha) arddha 
33. ='dhva- ='adhva (rdha)- [,] rddha-var- 
- gopracara gopracāra ddhita-gopra- 


cāra (varddhita 
wrongly added) 
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Line (A) Reading pro- (B) Read by D. C. 
posed or accepted here Sircar 

34. -sthita**- -sti (sthi) ta 

37, =(C) Cchauna 

” ='sta™ =sta 

5 bhūmeruttara- bhūme (mau)- 
Dimo-?2 Katuva dimo 

38 =(B) yi 

” =(B) pašcine (me) 

5 =(B)*? Vāttālirddiši 

40 =(G)*+ Čatūtala 

41 =(B) Dudhara 

42 =(C) Khadiya 


ĪJAIH 


(C) Read by 
M. Neog 


-sthita 
Cchauna 
l] sta 
bhū [mih]- 
Katuva Di- 
moyi 
pašcime 
Vattali-disi 
Cahatala 
Dudhava 
Khadia 


Plate III A (not indicated in the text given by D. C, Sircar) 


43, =(B) 


45. Cchayanara™® 


„ =(B) 

47, =(B) 

Ms Madi(hi)- 
sathalā?* 

Kā ksettra (m)šo 

48, ato=‘dhva 

m tathā—='(A'- 
jagarā(vā)!” 

49. =(C) 

M =(C) or (B) 

52. bhū pu 628 

Fi ga(pa)ttrī- 

53. $ri-sa(ma)t?® 

5 srī-Virocan- 


asya [11] 


Šrī-Sāgarasa($a)- 

` rmma 

Cchayanava 
[Ksa ? ] 
pu(pū)rvv-āntarita 
Madisathalā 


ksettrāņi 
ato=dhva (rdha) 
tath = Ājagarā 


šā-bhū (pu omitted) 
parikrta 
bhū-pu5 
[pa Jttrī- 
$rī-mat 
šrī-Virocanasya 


Šrī Sarmma 


(omitted Sagara) 


(B) 

(B) 
purvvantarita 
Madirathala 


ksetrārnše 
ato[’ ] rddha 
tathā Ajagavā 


§a-bhi-pu 
paribrta 
bhū pu5 
pattri- 


(B) 
(B) 
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Plate ITA (Cont.) 


(4) Reading proposed (B) Read by D. C. (C) Read by 
or accepted here Sircar . M. Neog 
54. (B) dattavanta sma dattavanta 
(omitted sma) 
J sta(ta)de asma- sta(ta)d=esasminn= (dattavanta) 
nnava(ra)na- avanati- stadetasminn- 
(pa) tī-bhūya bhūya avanatībhūya 
54-55. sukhasva sukhamvasata (B) 
(mva)sata 
55. casāta (i)ti®?  casātati casata ti 


Notes on the reading of the text 


1. The third lettter in the word looks like ‘ri’, but in 
view of the overlapping use of ‘va’ (=‘ba’) and ‘ra’ in this 
inscription, it is not possible to be certain whether the 
intended form is ‘pandari’ or ‘pandavi’. 

2. U(or Da)lua: The name is frequently mentioned 
in this inscription (lines 4, 17, 24, 31-32, 39), sometimes in 
slightly different spelling. In view of the expected similarity 
in the shapes of ‘u’ and ‘da’, it is not possible to be certain 
about the first letter. 

3. The word has been read as ‘grama’ both by Dr. 
Sircar and Dr. Neog though the letter ‘di’ is quite clearly 
written. Since the plots of land granted by the present 
charter were scattered over several adjoining villages, the 
king brings the people of all these ira within tbe pur- 
view of his order. 

4. =Dasa+adda: The third letter has been wrongly 
read by Dr. Sircar as ‘du’ and by Dr. Neog as ‘tta’. 
‘Adda’ means ‘to mediate’ or ‘to argue’, and is a likely 
source of the Bengali word ‘adda’, Ananta-dasa was the 
mediator (urguing the case) in respect of the grant of 100 
putakas made over to Ti(Vi)rocana, the chief priest 
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(meditating on the feet) of the illustrious lord Kāmešvara, 
In the Lekhapeddhati ‘addinaka’ means a mortgaged 
thing, J. E. G., P. 5. Adda-pattri may have been used in a 
similar context. 

5. The reading ‘samutsargga’ is clear and Dr. Neog’s 
teading of the word as ‘samutsakta’ is unfounded. The 
mātrā-like repha (superscript ra), not uncommon in ‘rgga,” 
seems to have misled Dr. Neog. 

6. dvā ainša: Dr, Sircar has misread the word as 
‘tyakt-arnga(e)’ and Dr. Neog has followed suit. ‘Dva’ 
has identical features in line 24. The lower portion of ‘a’ 
has become a bit blurred leading to the confusion in reading. 
‘Dva’ is a contraction for ‘dvabhyam’ (cf. line 49), 


7. In view of the clearly maintained distinction between 
‘na’ and ‘la’ throughout this inscription, Dr. Sircar’s 
reading of the letter as ‘li? (taken to be abbreviated from 
‘likhana’) cannot be upheld. ‘Ni’ can be regarded as an 
abbreviated form of ‘nibaddha’ (registered) or ‘niriksita’ 
(seen and approved ) as suggested by Dr. Sircar (p. 69). 

8. Ulor Da)ngī-Pāthā: There is no mistake about the 
reading of ‘Patha’. 

9. Vodhena or rodhena : The overlapping use of ‘va’ 
(=‘ba’) and ‘ra’ in this inscription has given rise to difficulty 
with regard to the first letter of this word, The same word 
is written as ‘bodhena’ and ‘rodhena’ respectively in lines 
12 and 47. 

10. parihrta or parikrta : The disputed word occurs in 
lines 12, 47 and 49. The letter ‘kr’ occurs in another con- 
text (‘krta’, line 46 ) and to judge by it, the word under 
discussion can be certainly read as ‘parikrta’ (Dr. Sircar ). 
But since ‘hr’ ( which does not occur in any other context, 
in this inscription ) is expected to have a similar form, the 
reading ‘parihyta’ ( Dr. Neog ) cannot be discarded either, 
Under the circumstances, ‘parikrta’ tagged with rodhena, 
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and ‘parihrta’ tagged with ‘bodhena’, both appear to fit 
into the context and a final selection between the two sets 
is difficult to make. 


11. ekaišati : Reading the word as ‘ekanasiti’, Dr. 
Neog writes, “The fi as in ekafiašiti ( 1. 13 ) is peculiar , and 
the like of it is seen on a broken slab of brick, recovered 
from Umananda ( Bhasmāchala ) island of the Brahma- 
putra at Gauhati and preserved in the Department of Histo- 
rical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam, giving serially the 
letters of the alphabet. Dr. Sircar, however, takes this 
character to be i, which is unwarranted, as fi here is unmis- 
takable in the face of the evidence provided by the brick 
inscription.” (p. 191). 


It is to be regretted that Dr. Neog has not thought it 
worthwhile to include in his book a reproduction of the 
said brick inscription on the basis of which the emphatic 
assertion is made. As it is, however, there is no doubt that 
the third letter in the word has to be read as ‘i? (as done 
here ) or ‘I’ ( as done by Dr. Sircar) and in it we have a 
perfect specimen of a type of the letter ('i' and 7” being 
practically indistinguishable in their appearance for a long 
time ) which is of common occurrence in the Sena inscrip- 
tions of Bengal and occurs no less than five times in the 
Assam Copper plates of Vallabhadeva (Saka year 1107, i. e, 
A. D. 1185) L A. A. p. 292, note 63. The probable shape 
. of ‘fia,in our inscription which may be gleaned from the 
conjunct ‘fica’ of which there is a plentiful supply (cf. 
‘Pancaula-Konci’l. 14’ ; ‘Koncyath’, 1. 17; ‘Koficyah’, 1. 32 ; 
‘akifcittitha’, 11. 32, 39 ; "Koūīci', 1. 41 ; ‘pafica’, 11. 45, 49), 
is, as might be expected, of the usual type that has come 
down to the Bengali— Assamese script of the present days. 
The word is read here as 'ekavisati” as it is nearer to the 
Sanskrit equivalent ( ekaviršati ) 
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12. Dīmoyi : The river (nadī) of this name and its 
canal (jola) figure prominently in the present insocription 
( see lines 14, 16, 35, 36-37, 42, 46-47 ). 

13, mau (in bhumau) : Dr. Neog’s reading of the 
letter as ‘mi’ is wrong as ‘mau’ is clearly legible. His reading 
of ‘fico’ instead of ‘cau’ (in ‘Paficauli’), 1. 14, is also 
erroneous. 

14. Ta(Bha)vādiāno : This name has some resemblance 
with apara (the other) ‘Bhavadi’ or ‘Aparabhavadi’ men- 
tione din line 27, 

l4a. An interesting point to be noted in the present 
inseription is that va(=ba) assumes ca-like shape when 
something is appended below. 

15. Madešaragaģa : Dr. Sircar’s suggestion that ‘the 
name may be Mahešvara-gada, ‘Mahesvara’s fortress’, 
appears plausible. 

16. Vati: Dr. Sircar takes it to be a contraction for 
*vāstu-tīkara (tikara) meaning a mound of homestead land’ 
(p. 68). Dr. Neog “would, however, consider this to be 
the full form of a word, even if as a form of Prākrtism, 
meaning a piece of homestead land inside an enclosure” 
(p. 198). Either of the alternatatives can be accepted in so 
much as the meaning remains unaltered. In the second 
alternative, the word may be derived from ‘vatika’. 
Attention in this connection may also be drawn to the 
component ‘badi’ in ‘Cchatrabadi’ in line 36. ‘Cchatrabadi 
may bear some affinity to Cchatravasa of the Nowgong C. P. 
grant of Balavarman, line 38 (7.4,4. p. 146). 

17. Pokhari (from Sanskrit ‘puskarini’): Dr. Neog’s 
reference to the original plate's reading as ‘posavi’ (critical 
apparatus, p. 193) is erroneous. - 

18. The straight vertical stroke of the unit helps us to 
identify the number as 8, as the top horizontal stroke is only 
faintly visible in the published facsimile of the inscription 
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The correctness of this is also vindicated by the calculation 
contained in the inscription, lines 28-30 (cf. ‘evarh bhū 
pu 41’ in line 30). 

19. adhva: This word occurs good many times in 
this inscription. While reading it correctly, Dr. Sircar 
(followed by Dr. Neog) emends it into ‘ardha’. But in view 
of the consistently uniform spelling of the word (cf. lines 
17, 31, 33, 45, 48 and 50) in all the six instances of its 
occurrence and the clear distinction made between ‘dhva’ 
and ‘rddha’ (cf. ‘varddhita’ in lines 17 and 31), the emenda- 
tion seems unwarranted. ‘Adhva’ has to be taken to mean 
‘way’ or ‘path’, being traceable to Sanskrit \‘adhvan’, The 
relevant expressions (having ‘adhva’ as a component) are 
uniformly and much better explained this way, than by 
having ‘ardha’ (which has resulted in varied and cumbrous 
explanations). The relevant expressions may now be 
explained thus :—'i) ‘adhva-varddhita’ (lines 17, 31-32), 
‘way extended (upto)’; (ii) ‘adhva-gopracara’ (line 33), 
‘path (leading) to the grazing ground’ ; (iii] ‘adhva-Paficagik- 
āsramīya” (lines 45-46), ‘way (leading) to the Paficasik- 
asrama’; (iv) ‘adhva Bhatavata datta’ (line 48), ‘path 
donated by Bhatavata’; and (v) ‘adhva-bhagna bhū- 
khande’ (line 50), ‘in the tract of land with dilapidated 
road’. , 

20. The subscript ‘tha’ in ‘stha’ shows interesting deve- 
lopment from the earlier bi-compartmental type. In line 
30, ‘sthi’, it is double-curved, like, ‘la’. In the other 
instances (cf. lines 31, 84, 41) it is ‘ta’-like, being composed 
of a single curve. The latter also indicates a trend in the 
development of the subscript form and the conjunct is not 
necessarily to be taken as a case of mis-spelling (sta). 

21. The letter (sta) is quite clearly inscribed. Any 
confusion in reading the word (sta-sat-? —Dr, Neog, 
p» 193) is uncalled for, 
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22. The illusive similarity of ‘ru’ with ‘ka’ must take the 
blame for this bit of misreading on the part of Dr. Sircar 
in which he has been followed by Dr. Neog. ‘Katuva’ 
may by safely replaced by ‘r-uttara’ (north) and ‘bhime’ 
{preceding it) allowed to remain undisturbed. 


23. Dr. Sircar apparently takes ‘Vattalih’ as a place-name 
as would appear from the use of capital ‘V’. Dr. Neog 
thinks that it may be composed of the Sanskrit words 
‘vartman’ and ‘alih’, In my view, the word is a combina- 
tion of ‘vastu’ and ‘alih’ and represents a case of phonetic 
development from ‘vastvalih’ (Gauhati copper plates of 
Indrapala, line 50) and more immediately, from ‘vasthalih 
{wrongly read as ‘vastvalih’ (Guwakuci copper plates of 
Indrapala, lines 50, 61). One cannot be sure, but it is 
possible, that ‘vatileh’ in line 15 of our incription in a mistake 
for 'vāttālih”. 

24. Dr. Sircar reads the word as ‘catitala’ and adds 
the note, “Read catus-tala, probably meaning ‘four types” 
(p. 82, note 66; p. 76, line 2). I would rather read the 
expression as ‘ca trtala’ but for the fact that the word is 
unmistakably inscribed as ‘cahatala’ in line 38. Besides, 
line 35 mentions a 'cahavrksa'. So there is no possible 
escape from the reading ‘cahatala’ in line 40 also. 

25. Gchayanāra: In this expression, ‘cchaya’ (=‘chaya’) 
may be traced to Sanskrit ‘sayana’, i.e. ‘to lie down’, ‘to 
sleep’, ‘Nara’ means water. The name of the mandala- 
appears to bear an allusion to ‘Nara-sayin’ (Narayana, i.e. 
Visnu). 

-6. Dr. Sircar’s suggestion to equate with it ‘Mahisa- 
sthala’ is quite plauible (op.cit., p. 82, note 72). 

27. *aja-gavā ksettra’ may be taken to mean a ‘grazing 
ground for the goats and the cows’, in harmony with ‘Madi 
(hi)sathala’ (‘grazing ground for the buffaloes’) in the 
preceding line. 
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28. The numeral 6 is correctly given by Dr. Sircar in 


p. 77. But in the text, it is wrongly given as 5, which has 
‘been followed by Dr. Neog. 


99, "Šrī-sa(ma)t-Kāmešvara' reminds one of the expre- 
ssion ‘sat-Samatata’ in the Bhagalpur copper plate of 
Nārāyaņapāla, line 54 (Gaudalekhamala, pp. 56, 62), 

30 Both Dr. Sircar and Dr. Neog have failed to read 
and interpret this portion correctly, and their inability to 
‘recognize the letter ‘a’ after ‘stade’ is mainly responsible 
for this. In view of the mixed up ‘va’(=ba) and ‘ra’ in this 
inscription, ‘nnara-’ can be read without hesitation. The 
next letter, ‘na’, seems to be a mistake for ‘pa’. With this 
-emendation, the expression takes a cognizable shape— 
*asmannarapatībhūya', ‘after becoming our king’. Sta (Ta) 
-de’ perhaps stands for ‘tad-eva’. Incidentally, I would 
prefer to treat 'srīman-Mādhava...dadānāh as a distinct 
sentence and close the preceding one with ‘Virocanasya’ 
«(line 52). 

31. ‘Casata ti obviously stands for ‘casata iti’. Dr. Neog 
-wrongly takes ‘ti’ in this expression as an abbreviation for 
‘titha’ (which itself appears to be a contraction of 
something else and is not shortened into ‘ti’ anywhere else 
in this inscription). This ‘iti? marks the end of the statement 
portion of the grant. 


Abbreviations for books and periodicals 
used in this article : 


E. D. E. P. — Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan by 
D.C. Sircar, Calcutta, 1973. 


Ep. Ind. — Epigraphia Indica. 
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lL. A. A. — Inscriptions of Ancient Assam by Mukunda. 
Madhav Sharma, Gauhati, 1978. 
l. B. — Inscriptions of Bengal Vol. III, by Nani 


Gopal Majumdar, 1929. 


1. E.G. — Indian Epigraphical Glossary by D. C. Sircar, 
1966. 


I. H.Q. — Indian Historical Quarterly. 
J. A. S. B. — Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


J. A.I. H. — Journal of Ancient Indian History, Calcutta 
University. 


P. S. — Prachya Sasanavali by Maheswar Neog, 
Gauhati, 1974. 


SARASVATI AND LAKSMI 
IN 
JAPANESE BUDDHIST PANTHEON 


Dwijendra Nath Bakshi 


Buddhism was introduced to Japan in 538 A.D. from 
the Korean peninsula where this religion found its way in 
372 A.D, through the Buddhist country of China. It is 
highly interesting to note that along with Buddhism, the 
Brahmanical-Hindu gods and goddesses made their presence 
felt in China, Korea and Japan. As we know, the Brahma- 
nical gods and goddesses were incorporated into Indian 
Buddhism long before the spread of this religion outside 
India. Naturally, the Brahmanical deities reached Japan 
as a part of (Mahayana) Buddhist pantheon. These divinities 
are being worshipped there from the 6th/7th century, and 
older images of a large number of these deities are still to 
be found in the Japanese museums and Buddhist temples. 
It should, however. be noted that the Brahmanica! divinities 
belonging to the Buddhist faith could not occupy superior 
positions in the hierarchy of Buddhist pantheon, These 
deities are subservient to the Buddha and they have been 
given the role of protecting the Buddha, while many of them 
are considered to be the guardians of Buddhist faith. These 
same positions of these deities have been maintained in the 
countries where Buddhism, specially the Mahayana faith, 
was subsequently introduced. 

Some of the Japanese Buddhist deities of Brahmanical 
origin, who enjoy great popularity in Japan as the bestowers 
of earthly benefits to their worshippers, are: Indra 
(Taishaku-ten in Japanese), Brahma (Bon-ten), Agni (Ka- 
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ten), Yama (Emma or Enma-ten), Varuna (Sui-ten), Vayu 
(Hu-ten), Kubera-Vaisravana (Bishamon-ten). Mahešvara 
(Makeishura-ten), [sana (Ishana-ten), Nīlakaņtha (Shēkyē 
Kannon), Mahākāla (Daikoku-ten), Prthivī (Ji-ten), 
Nārāyaņa-Visņu (Naraen-ten), Sūrya (Nit-ten), Candra 
(Gat-ten), Kārttikeya (Kumara-ten), Gaņeša (Shē-ten or 
Kangi-ten), Sarasvati (Benzai-ten or Benten), Laksmī 
(Kichijē-ten), etc. ` 


One such highly popular deity in Japan is Sarasvatī, 
who is variously known by different names, such as, Benzai- 
ten, Bezai-ten, Benzamini, Benten, Meoongten, Myē- 
ongakuten, Myö’ on-ten, Daiben, Dai-Benzai-ten, etc. 
Benzai-ten (Sarasvati) and Kichij6-ten (Laksmi or Sridevi) 
were the first figures of the female deities in Japan. among 
these two deities, Kichijē-ten's image, however, was the 
first image of a female deity in Japan. Benzai-ten is the 
consort of Bon-ten (Brahma). She is also considered as the 
eldest sister of Emma (King Yama). Benzai ten is regarded 
to be the goddess of wisdom, eloquence, beauty, music, 
fortune, wealth, progeny and flow of rivers, She also 
confers her worshippers with victory in war. Benzai-ten 
or Benten has been conceived in two aspects, benign and 
fierceful. In the fierceful aspect, her image is depicted as 
having eight arms and in one of her hands she holds a 
sword and she appears to be in war-like disposition. In 
many Japanese homes, images of Benzai-ten are installed 
as auspicious house-goddess. Benzai-ten’s temple, however, 
are generally built on an island or on a piece of land 
surrounded dy water which symbolises flow. The common 
concept about Benzai-ten is that she is goddesses of all kinds 
of flow, such as, flow of eloquence, wisdom, beauty, music, 
fortune, wealth, progeny etc. As the powerful bestower 
of all kinds of happiness, Benzai-ten is deeply revered all 
over Japan. A new religious sect known as Benten-shu is 
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the worshipper of only Benzai-ten. This is obviously an 
example of Benzai-ten’s immense popularity and deep 
influence in the socio-religious life of the people of Japan. 


There are a number of texts in which various forms of 
Benzai-ten images are described and these texts also contain 
words of praise for the qualities of this deity. The text 
Dai-ni-kyS contains the descriptions of both two-armed and 
cight-armed Benzai-ten. According to this text, Benzai-ten 
holds in her eight arms bow, wooden vajra. pestle,.silk 
thread, arrow, axe, sword and iron wheel (cakra). As 
mentioned in the Ababaku-sho, the attributes in Benzai- 
ten’s hands are trident, halbred with sun-gem, bow, wheel, 
sword, halbred with moon-gem, arrow and string. Another 
text Konké-myé-kyé or Suvarņa-Prabhāsa-Sūtra also coceives 
Benzai-ten as an eight-armed deity. Interestingly enough, 
this sutra maintains that Benzai-ten is the bestower of 
immortality also. We find the descriptions of two-armed 
Benzai-ten in the Dainichi-kyé or Mahāvairocana Sutra and 
other texts. There are innumerable images of this deity 
in different temples all over Japan. Quite a considerable 
number of Benzai-ten images are preserved in the muscums 
also. The oldest extant image of this deity is preserved in 
the Hokke Hall of the Tédai-ji temple in Nara. The image 
was made of clay during the latter half of the eighth 
century. It is now in a dilapidated condition and only 
three of its eight arms are existing. The two-armed 
unattired beautiful image of Benzai-ten is a nice piece of 
religious sculpture, belonging to the Hachiman-gu shrine 
and now preserved in the Kamakura Museum, This wooden 
image is in sitting posture and poses to be playing ona 
Biwa (Vina). It was made in 1265 A.D. 

In many temples, the original image of Benzai-ten or 
Benten is preserved inside a separate ‘Zushi’. i.e. a portable 
amall shrine, while a replica of the said image is placed 
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in front of the Zushi. Only on a particular day of the 
year, the door of the Zushi is opened so that the wors- 
hippers can get a glimpse of the deity. In some shrines, 
the original image can be viewed only after every five or 
ten years orso. The present writer had a rare opportunity 
of seeing an cight-armed image of Benzai-ten in the 
Tenkawa temple in July, 1981. In this temple, the original 
image is exposed to the view of worshippers only after 
every sixty years. It was learnt that many priests who 
performed the ‘Kyuo’ (puja) of this image regularly, did 
not even have the occasion in their lifetime to see the 
original image. The exposition ceremony was elaborately 
held with pomp and grandeur, while a special ‘goma’ 
(homa) was performed outside the temple, in presence of 
thousands of worshippers, who assmbled there from all over 
Japan. In this small hill-town of Tenkawa, there is another 
Benzai-ten image which is opened to the view of the 
worshippers only twice a year. 

There are various legends and beliefs connected with 
Benzai-ten or Benten, that are unheard of in India. 
In some places, serpent is believed to be the attribute 
of this deity. Benzai-ten is also conceived as a very jealous 
goddess and she is annoyed when a couple visit her shrine 
together. Lovers and couples are, therfore, advised to 
visit her image separately. Another interesting belief is 
that if the visitors of the Zeniarai Benten (Coin-Washing 
Benten) shrine at Kamakura wash their money with the 
water of the well or pool, attached to the shrine, then their 
money will multiply rapidly. Thousands of visitors wash 
their coins and currency notes in this shrine obviously with. 
a hope to get their money increased soon. There are also 
other Zeniarai Benten shrines in Japan. 

Kichijo-ten or Laksmi is another popular goddess. 
in Japan. She is also called Kichish6-ten or Kisshē-ten. 
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lt is believed that she bestows on her worshippers money 
and other material benefits, or in other words, she is the 
‘goddess of wealth. In Japanese Buddhism, this deity gained 
a very important place as is apparent from thc fact that 
whenever the Konko-myo-saisho-kyo, i.c. Suvarna-Prabhasa-Suira 
was enshrined, Kichijē-ten was regarded to be the principal 
image in the ceremony concerned. This Japanese text 
describes the deity as Makashir or Mahā-Šrī and as the 
bestower of happiness and prosperity. A number of 
Japanese sutras speak of Kichijē-ten. The Darant-shii-kyo 
describes her as goddess of welfare, and she stands on a 
lotus-shaped pedestal. She is two armed and her colour 
is reddish white. In her background, there is a six-tusked 
white elephant, that appears in the midst ofa five-coloured 
cloud. This elephant holds in its trunk an agate vase and 
pours from it, treasures on the head of Kichijo-ten. Accor- 
ding to the Kakuzen-sho, the image of this deity should be 
made of wood of a flower tree and the carved image should 
look like a fifteen-year old girl. One esoteric Buddist text, 
Fukū-kenjaku-shinpen-shingon-kyo states that Kichijē-ten's image 
should be «made of bronze. This goddess is variously 
representcd in paintings and sculptures. Many older images 
are preserved in a number of temples and museums. A 
beautiful painted image of Kichijé-ten (7thl8th century) 
«can be seen in the Yakushi-ji temple in Nara. A graceful 
image of this goddess, made of wood, isto be found in the 
Golden Hall of the Hēryū-ji temple in Nara. It was made 
in 1078 A.D. 


Kichijo-ten is believed to be the consort of Bishamon- 
ten (Kubera) and their joint worship was popular in the 
Period (794—1185 A.D.) when most of the images of Kichijē- 
ten were given shape mainly as the consort of Bishamon-ten 


or Kubera. 
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Kichijē-ten (Laksmi) is the goddess of wealth in Japan, 
but Benzai-ten (Sarasvati) is also conceived there as the 
bestower of wealth and fortune. In the concept of these 
two deities, a subtle confusion might have occurred, since 
the worship of these two divinities was introduced in Japan 
from almost the same time. Compared to Kichijo-ten, 
Benzai-ten however, enjoys a greater popularity and the 
installed images of Benzai-ten or Benten in the temples and 
shrines are more in number, than the installed images of 
Kichijē-ten. 


SILABHADRA AND SANTIDEVA 


Miss Puspa Niyogi 


Bengal produced in the past many renowed writers and 
scholars in the field of Buddhist religion, philosophy and 
literature ‘who by their learning received respect above 
Gods and men and serving under the Buddha and promoting 
His doctrine......... Of such persons in every generation 
only one or two appear’. Their alleged Bengali origin in 
some cases may be doubted but most of them are the worthy 
sons of the soil. Their greatness is reflected in their own 
contributions and characters, Not only the Indians but 
also foreign writers had the greatest respect for their sterling 
qualities of heart and mind. Itis interesting to note that 
princes of the royal families were among these Scholars. 
Both Silabhadra and Santideva belonged to royal families 
of Bengal. 

Silabhadra : 


The earliest Mahayana scholar to achieve distinction in 
and outside Bengal is prince Silabhadra, a scion of the 
Brahmanical royal family of Samatata, a pupil of Dharma- 
pala and a friend and teacher of Hiuen-tsang.' We 
are fortunate in getting an account of Silabhadra from 
Hiuen-tsang. When he arrived at Nalanda in 637 A. D. 
Silabhadra was the Head of that institution. The first 
meeting between the two was dramatical.* The object of 
Hiuen-tsang’s visit to Nalanda was to study the principles 
of Yoga-sāstra under Silabhadra’s guidance. He cast him- 





1 Watters. II. 109 ff. 
2 Life, 106-112 
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self uader his pupilage and Silabhadra welcomed and 
received him with great respect. The Chinese pilgrim 
attended a series of his leetures without missing even a 
single one.” Silabhadra was known to the members as 
Ching-fa-tsang (i. e. Treasurer of the Good law). Hiuen- 
tsang pays a high tribute to his scholarship and states that 
‘he rose to be eminent for his profound comprehension of 
the principles of Subtleties of Buddhism and his fame 
extended to foreign countries'.* The meeting between 
these two renowned scholars are indeed an important event 
in Indian history. Without this meeting Silabhadra would 
have perhaps remained a less known figure in the Buddhist 
world, and Hiuen-tsang would have missed the precious 
guidance and association of the great teacher. In his 
estimate Silabhadra was one of the greatest monks who 
rendered a useful service to the cause of Buddhism through 
his ‘lucid commentaries’. 

Hiuen-tsang dedicated or presented his book entitled 
"The Destruction of Hearsay’ to Silabhadra. Their peace 
of mind was disturbed by the king of Kāmarūpa, who sent 
a letter to Silabhadra requesting him to send Hiuen-tsang 
to his kingdom. Political conditions were such that Silabh- 
adra found it difficult not to comply “with his request. In 
A.D. 643, under pressure of circumstances, Hiuen-tsang 
had to leave for Kāmarūpa.* 

Šīlabhadra and the Nālandā University : 

In his early life Šīlabhadra travelled extensively in 
India for the purpose of studying Buddhist philosophy. He 
was a favourite pupil and successor of Dharmapala who 
ordained him as a monk of the Nalanda monastery of 
which he subsequently rose to be the Head. As a reputed 





3 Watters, H, 109 ff. 
4 Ibid 
5 Life, 169 ff 
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teacher of that institution he attracted scholars from 
‘different parts of India and abroad, who came to Nalanda 
to listen to his lectures. It may be noted that when 
Silabhadra was the chief of the Nalanda University® ‘the 
priests, belonging to the convent, or strangers ( residing 
therein ) always reached to the number of 10,000. They 
all studied Mahayana, the doctrines belonging to the 
eighteen schools, the Vedas, the Hetu-vidya, Sabda-vidya, 
Chikitsā-vidyā, Atharvaveda and the Safikhya. Silabhadra 
was known to be the only scholar who had acquired a 
mastery over the different collections of the Sastras and the 
Sūtras. In this context it may be mentioned that his 
scholarship was once put toa test ; Silabhadra, then only 
thirty years old, defeated his opponent, a very learned 
Brāhmaņa from South India, in a serious discussion. This 
was regarded as a brilliant achievement, in appreciation of 
which the king offered him the gift of the city as a reward. 

In this city Silabhadra built a monastery and donated the 
gift village for its maintenance.” — 

He was widely known in and outside India for his skill 
in Logic and extensive knowledge of the Sastras specially 
as the author of the Ārya-Buddha-bhumi-Vyākhyāna.* A 
complete list of his work is not available. 

We learn from some Chinese and Japanese sources that 
Silabhadra ma ie three divisions of Buddhism representing 
different standpoints from which it is to be studied, viz., 
those relating to (l) the doctrine of existence (Sarvāsttve- 
vada), (2) the doctrine of Sūnyetā, and (3) the doctrine of 
the middle-path. Kimma shows how through this three-fold 
division, Silabhadra tried to establish the superiority of the 
Mahayana. 





6 Life, 112. 
7 Ibd, 161 ff, Si-yu-h. H, 110 ff 
8 Cordier, HI, 365 It is translated into Tibetan. 
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became a pupil of Jinadeva (jayadeva) who succeeded 
Dharmapala at Nalanda. Šāntideva is credited with the 
authorship of three works viz. (1) Šiksā-samuchchaya, (2) 
Bodhicaryāvatāra and (3) Sūtra-samuccaya. 

Some scholars say that Bhusuku was another name of 
Šāntideva.'5 But it is not definitely known which Santideva 
is meant in this connection. It may be mentioned that 
eight Dohas are assigned to one Bhusuku in the Charya- 
carya-vinischaya!* and also a Vajrayana work called 
Chaturabhanana.?®> Grunwedel refers to a Santideva who 
also bore the name of Bhusuku. He was a Ksatriya by 
caste and lived in Nalanda during the reign of Devapala. 
Taranatha refers to one Bhusuku as a contemporary of 
Dipamkara!*. Here he is not identified with Santideva. 
Early Life: 

Some details about the early life of Šāntideva are 
available. He was bornin a royal family" At the time 
of his investiture as Yuvaraja, his mother discouraged him 
to become a king and told him to go ‘where Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas are to be found...... you will prosper spiri- 
tually’.7® This inspired Santideva to leave his father’s 





13 Sastri—Cat I 52 No 9990/52-ASB : cf. IA, 1913, 49-52. 

14 BGD, Nos 6, 12, 23 27, 30, 41, 49 

15 Sastri-Cat I. 82: cf. IA, XLII, 51. 

10 Tār chapter 35 

17 Ci, Tar, 215, Bendell, Intro, 3 

18 TA XLII, 50; Tār. 215—Accoiding to Tāranātha there are 
some legends about §Antideva’s abandonment of his father’s throne. 
It 1s said that Šāntideva occasionally had vision of Mafjusri from 
childhood When he was grown up and was about to ascend the 
throne he saw to his great surprise that it was already occupied by 
Maūjušsrī and heard him say ‘Oh son! This seat is mine . . . It will 
bs highly improper for you to sit on the same throne with me. (Tan 
215). There 1s another legend which states . . . . ‘In the dream 
be (also) saw Arya Tara, in the guise of his own mother. pouring 
hat water on his head When he asked the cause of this. she said” 
kingdom 1s nothing but the unbearable boiling water of hell. I am 
censecreting you with this... . . (Tar, 215). 
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kingdom. He lived with a guru for twelve years? After 
completing his education, his guru advised him to go to 
Madhyadeša. Here he took up the work of a military 
officer and adopted a new name Achalasena. Shortly after 
this Achalasena went to Nalanda and ‘renounced the world’. 
This work also refers to his three monumental works, and 
his two names, Šāntideva and Bhusuku.® H. P. Sastri 
believes that Santideva was a Bengalee and a native of 
Bengal, a view which is not shared by some scholars. 
Santideva’s favourite deity was Maījusri. Šāntideva 
travelled widely in India, converted many to Buddhism and 
spent a few years in Sriparvata in South India. Šāntideva 
was a Mahayanist of the Madhyamika school. He was also 
influenced by Tantric Buddhism. Most scholars agree that 
the Mahayanist Šāntideva is the author of the three works, 
already referred to,?? 


The Šiksa-Samuccaya** is one of the works attributed to 
Santideva which deals with the ethics of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism. But itis noteworthy that the text ‘nowhere gives 


19 The name of his guru is not known Tāranātha gives a different 
version of this story. According to him, after leaving his fathers 
kingdom šāntideva walked- for twenty-one days, being very thirsty he 
went to drink water from a spring in the forest. But he was stopped 
by a women who ciffered her sweeter water instead. Then she led him 
to a yogi. From him šāntideva received samyak-upadeša and attaind 
Samadhi. Then he lived in the kingdom of Paūchasirnha and became 
a minister. 

20 Cf. IA. XLII, 49-52. 

21 Ibid, 51; JBORS, 1928, 335 

22 Bu-ston, II, 163. 

23 Winternitz on the other hand contends ‘that the statement about 
the three works 1s merely based upon an erroneous interpretation of 
the verses in the Bodh'caryāvatāra, where Šānttdeva recommends the 
study of his Šiksa-samuccaya or the Sūtra-samuccaya 
Winternitz, II, Part, J, 366; cf WZKM, 1912, XXVI, 246 ff; Keith, 
BSL, 72 c; 336 

24 Ed. C. Bendall, Bibl. Buddhica, St Petersburg, 1902. 
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the name of the author’, although the Tibetan translation 
gives Santideva the credit of writing the book. It is written 
as early as the 7th century A. D. The Šiksā-samuccaya 
can be divided into several distinct parts: 

Part I consists of 27 Kārīkas (memorial verses ) ; 

Part II gives the commentary written by Sāntideva him- 
self, which is full of guotations. Šāntideva was acguainted 
with many old texts which are cited in this work, as 
Winternitz holds**, while the Siksa-samuccaya does not 
show much originality on the part of its author althouth 
it is undoubtedly a scholarship based on extensive reading. 
Santideva’s object in writing the work and the obvious 
limitations of its treatment are expressed in his own words 
in characteristically exact and unpretentious style: ‘I have 
nothing new to say here, neither have I any skill in the 
writing of literary works. Therefore my efforts are not 
for the benefit of others, but my only desire is to perfect my 
own mind”, 

The second great work is known as Bodhicaryāvatāra.*” 
This work begins with an adoration of Boddhicittam and 
the subsequent chapters deal with the duties of Bodhisattva. 
The two works are based on ‘the same doctrinal standpoint’. 
In both, the ethical ideal is the Bodhisattva...'** The Siksa- 


25 Winternitz, II, 371. 

26 HSL, 367. 

27 Ed by I P. Minayeff in Zapiski, IV. 1889; trans by Poussin 
and Barnett, L. D—Wisdom of the East Tāranātha gives a story of 
of how the Bodhicaryāvatāra was composed. It 1s said that the 
pandits being jealous of S&ntideva organised a function for the recita- 
tcn of the sūtra Šāntīdeva at first did not agree ta fake part in he 
function but he was compelled to do so Santideva asked the pandits 
to prepare a seat for him and began to recite the Bodhicaryavatara 
while reciting he rose up in the sky, he became invisible but his voice 
could still be heard Some of the pandits retained them ın their 
memory—Tār, 218. 

28 HSL II, 370. 
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samuccaya is almost flooded with quotations testifying to 
„the scholarship and learning of its author; while the 
Bodhicaryāvatāra reaches a high level enriched by a flow 
of spontaneity and elevated tone.?? Many commentaries 
were written on the Bodhicaryāvatāra. Bu-ston puts the 
number at one hundred or more work.*? Winternitz refers 
to eleven commentaries only ; all of which were translated 
into Tibetan" Commentaries on this are also said to have 
been written by Diparhkara and Bibhuticandra. According 
to Tāranātha, Šāntideva was the author of another work 


entitled Sitrasamaccaya.** 


Date: 

Tāranātha makes Šāntideva a contemporary of Sila, 
son of Harsavardhana of Kanauj. B. Bhattacharyya holds 
that Šāntideva flourished ‘in a period between the 
departure of I-tsing from India in 695 A.D., and before 
Santaraksita’s first visit to Tibet in 743 A.D.** In this 
connection it should be noted that a verse from the 
Bodhicaryavatara composed by Santideva is found quoted 
in the Tattvasiddhi of Santaraksita* Winternitz placed 
Šāntideva inthe 7th century A.D35 It would not be far 
from truth if it is concluded that the date of Šāntideva 
possibly lay between the 2nd half of the 7th century A.D., 
or the beginning of the 8th century A.D. 





29 Cf, Narrīman. G K—Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism. 

30 Bu-sten, IT, 166 

31 HSL, 374; cf, for the titles of the commentaries see P. L. 
Vaidya, Etudes sur Aryadeva, 56 ff. 

32 Tar. 17, cf, 197. 

33 Sādhanamālā, II. 

34 TS, Foreward, xrini. 

35 HSL, II 365. s 
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Reference to one Santideva is to be noticed in the 
Gunighar grant of the reign of Vainyagupta** which 
records gift of land in favour of the Buddhist sangha at 
the beginning of the 6th century A.D. The date of the 
plate must discourage any attempt to identify him with 
the scholar Šāntideva. 


30 THQ, VI, 53 ff. 


Abbreviations 
BAB — Buddhism in Ancient Bengal by P. Niyogi 
Bendell — Šiksa-samuccaya of Šāntideva, Ed. by 


Bendell (Bibliotheca Buddhīca Series, 
St. Petersburg). 

Bu-ston — History of Buddhism by Bu-ston, trans. 
by E, Obermiller, two parts. 

‘Cordier — Catalogue des Fonds Tibetain du in 


Bibliotheca. Nationale partie. Index du 
Bstan Hgyur 3 partie. 


EHI — Contributions to the Economic History of 
Northern India by P. Niyogi. 

EK — Economics in Kautilya by B.C. Sen. 

HIL — History of Indian Logie by S.C 
Vidyabhusana. 

HSL — History of Sanskrit Literature by Keith. 

IA — Indian Antiquary, Bombay. 


IHO — Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta. 
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Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research: 
Society, Patna. 


The life of Hiuen Tsang by Shaman Hwei 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
A HISTORICAL EVALUATION* 


Professor Ahmad Hasan Dani 


What man could not destroy or modify, archaeology 
' has tried to retrieve from the limbo of oblivion in order to 
rebuild the story of man on a perception or perceptions that 
he himself formulated on other evidences. Man’s curiosity 
for the past is not something new that started in the recent 
centuries. Such an interest in the past goes far back in 
history among all nations. But to raise that curiosity into 
a new science of enquiry is fundamentally different from 
mere antiquarian interest. The hunt for antiques or art 
treasures has been an age-old pursuit, and it is this 
avaricious pursuit that has helped in filling the. galleries of 
the most renowned museums in the world today. Who could 
really perceive that it is the loot of the past treasures that 
would one day lead to the formulation of principles which 
have now become the basis of the new science of archaeo- 
logy ? While archaeology must perfect its aims and methods, 
the plunder of the past has been a great source of danger to 
the preservation of the civilizations of the old world. It is 
not simply the change of hands that needs to be deplored, 
but of far greater concern is the change of the perspective, 
into which the old surviving material of a forgotten civili- 
zation is recast, and as a result the new meaning given 
completely misses the very soul and the stuff that lay at the 
root of that civilization. Taken away from their original 
context, the antiques remain as curious to satisfy the intellec- 
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tual curiosity of the learned according to their perception 
of the world in which they live. No one can deny that one 
such particular perception motivated the early European 
travellers and the servants of the East India Company 
towards taking interest in the antiquities of the sub- 
continent. Their keen literary pursuit, whatever may have 
been its origin, fell far short of the true concept that they 
desired to have of the civilization of a people or peoples, 
with whom they had developed new contacts. When they 
discovered the Indo-European family of languages and 
propounded the theoretical base for the Aryans, they had 
given a completely new turn to the understanding of the 
people and their history of the subcontinent. At the same 
time this, in no small measure, affected the understanding 
of their own history in Europe. The idea of a common 
origin in the past and of diverse developments in the world 
became the inspiring force behind the pursuit of this 
knowledge. The antiquarian interest of the early British 
officers was motivated to fill the gap that existed between 
their literary perception and the reality that they faced in 
this vast land. What a great chance was at hand when 
they discovered the Greek coins in the frontier regions of 
the subcontinent ? Greece, which was then the summum 
origin of all that was good in western civilization, had now 
the same possibility of Hellenising mission in the east. 
Alexander’s invasion became “ʻa sheet anchor” in the history 
of the subcontinent and the Hellenistic inspiration evolved 
a new standard to measure the height of achievement in 
the civilizations of the east. -The Asiatics and “colonial 
India’ must have received the light from the common source 
in Greece, if there was any good in the history of their 
development. The “colonial India” of the British became 
a playground for the intellectual giants of the west to 
reconstruct the growth of a civilization on a pattern that 
they desired to have taken shape. But that could not 
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‘be maintained for long. The very science of archaeology, 
that they had created, germinated new intellectual persona- 
lities within the subcontinent, who inspired by a faith in 
their own living history presented a new picture of their 
wn, It is in this background that the role of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta and that of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Institute in Poona should be assessed. While the first was 
originally inspired by western orientalists, the second was 
the creation of the sons of the soil. 

The orientalists deserve a credit for laying the foundation 
of anew research. The losing battle that they fought in 
the language issue ofthe nineteenth century could not stop 
‘Lord Macaulay to have his own scheme promulgated. But 
that was natural in the historical process of time. After 
all this new research was the passion of the orientalists and 
if the aim was to put new life into it, why should it not.be 
carried on in the language ofthe inspiring country? That, 
of course, had been a vehicle so far, and if that is maintained, 
there was greater chance of developing research even back- 
in the home country. The vision was noble on the part of 
the colonial masters because they could then develop a 
standard of research to.which all the future students from 
the subcontinent must look up and get certified for their 
-qualifications. The research in the subcontinent rose above 
common man’s level. In fact it was cut off from the mass 
of the living humanity and remained confined to the class 
of the intellectual elites who went hand in hand with the 
orientalists. It is this kind of pursuit that created Indian 
Museum Calcutta, and the persuation of the orientalists 
that made Government of India to appoint in 1861 Colonel 
(later General Sir) Alexander Cunningham the first Archaeo- 
‘logical Surveyor (later Director-General). The aims were 
defined to be “an accurate description, illustrated by plans, 
measurements and drawings or photographs and by copies 
of inscriptions of such remains as deserve notice, with the 
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history of them so far as it may be traceable, and a record 
of the traditions that are retained regarding them’. The 
scope was limited but the stage was set. $ 


It was at this time that the travel accounts of the Chinese- 
pilgrims had been translated and published in Europe.. 
These pious Buddbist pilgrims had left an accurate account. 
of the places they had visited in the subcontinent. Taking 
their books as the main guide, Cunningham sped the whole 
of north India and Pakistan, identified places, recovered 
Buddhist remains and gave a new start to the understanding 
of Buddhism. For nearly hundred years in the subcontinent- 
‘Buddhist archaeology’ remained the main concern of the 
research workers. Despite varying vicissitudes in the- 
careèr of Cunningham, Buddhist studies never waned. 
Although the Buddhists themselves had almost disappeared 
from the subcontinent, their existing monuments, so well 
surveyed both in the north and the south in the nineteenth: 
century, presented an unbelievable picture of their influence 
at one time in history. Thanks to these studies that Europe 
became astir with this pursuit of knowledge and started- 
taking interest in the Buddhist countries including Japan: 
and China. As the discovery of the Indo-European family 
of languages had led to the study of Vedic Sanskrit and the 
connected problem of the Aryans, the translation of the 
Chinese pilgrims’ works opened up a new world of Buddhist. 
archaeology that has continued to attract the attention of 
the scholars as well as of the general public both withim 
the subcontinent as well as outside. These Buddhist 
monuments today are the bed-rock of tourist attraction. 


A logical consequence of the discovery of these monu- 
ments was to take a step for their preservation. “On 13- 
February 1873 the Central Government issued a circular- 
assigning to Local Governments the duty of caring for the 
preservation of all buildings and monuments of historicah 
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-and architectural interest...... when Lord Lytton took up 
the reins of the Viceregal office. One of his first endea- 
vours was to prevent the despoiling of the archaeological 
‘remains by treasure-hunters, and the outcome was the 
Treasure Trove Act of 1878, which authorised the Govern- 
‘ment to claim possession of any treasure unearthed that 
-exceeded ten rupees in value.” In spite of this Act trea- 
sures were hunted, and it would be interesting and enligh- 
‘tening for any world body to see where these treasures are 
now lodged. 


In this long period archaeology did achieve some solid 
‘results. The first remarkable thing was the decipherment 
of Brahmi and Kharoshthi, which unlocked the whole 
-world of epigraphy. The standing monuments of Asoka 
-revealed a new personality. The publication of the Gupta 
inscriptions created the Classical Age in the history of 
-the subcontinent. Several other local dynasties cropped 
‘up in the field. The study of coins received great attention. 
The rule of the Indo-Bactrian Greeks, the Scythians, the 
Parthains and the Great kushans opened up new cross- 
‘roads of history with Central Asia. The palaeographical 
-studies extended the relation with South East Asia, and 
-even Nepal, Tibet, Chinese Turkestan and Soviet Central 
„Asia, including Mongolia, fell within a larger campass of 
study. Buddhism was the main connecting link and the 
Andian writing system was the chief vehicle of expression. 
‘History of art and architecture, however low in the then 
-standard of judgement, was found to be a great source of 
‘inspiration to the peoples of this wide geographical area. 
Mence James Fergusson, in Bombay, worked on his book. 
„History of Indian and Indonesian Architecture, and E. B. Havell, 
in Calcutta, developed his Aryan theory of the growth of 
Indian art. Among the standing monuments, Muslim 
buildings did come under purview. The atmosphere of 
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research inspired man like Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, whose 
work Asar-us-Sanadid bore greater fruit on the study of 
Muslim architecture than any other work has done so far. 

Twentieth century was marked by the personality of 
Lord Curzon, who, out of his imperial motivation, retrieved 
the fate of Archzological Survey in the subcontinent, which 
had of late fallen in vary bad days, by laying down three 
broad principles: the first was to institute on solid basis 
Archeological Survey of India, which was to become 
permanent, under the Central Government, with a Director- 
"General at the head ; the second was a new sense of respon-- 
sibility for conservation. Ashe himself put, “owing to the 
absence of any central and duly qualified advising authority,. 
not merely are beautiful and famous buildings crumbling 
to decay ; but there is neither principle nor urfity in conser- 
vation or repair, while from time to time horrors are stilb 
committed that make the student shudder and turn grey. 
The continuance of this state of affairs seems to me little 
short of a scandal. Were Germany the ruling power in 
India, I do not hesitate to say that she would be spending 
many lakhs a year on a task to what we have hitherto 
rather plumed ourselves on our generosity in devoting 
Rupees 61,000.C0, raised only a little more than a year 
ago to 88,000.00.” And the third objective was a clear-cut - 
_ perception of exploration. In the words of Lord Curzon, 
‘it is in the exploration and study of purely Indian remains, 
in the probing of the archaic mounds, in the excavation of 
.old Indian cities and in the copying and reading of ancient. 
inscriptions that a good deal of the...... work of the archaeo- 
logists will in future live.” 

In consequence John Marshall (knighted in 1914) who- 
had already worked in Greece, South Turkey and Crete, 
was selected for filling the new post of Director-General 
in 1904. The first task was “the enactment of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act of 1904. The main objects 
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of the Act were: to ensure the proper upkeep and repair 
of ancient buildings in private ownership excepting such 
as were used for religious purposes ; to prevent the excava- 
tion of sites of historic interest by ignorant and unauthorised 
persons ; to secure control over traffic in antiquities and to 
acquire ownership, where necessary and possible, of monu- 
ments and objects of archaeological and historical interest. 
The Act invested the executive, for the first time, with 
sufficient legal authority with regard to monuments.” 


The result of the first direction was not only a continuity 
in the archaeological programme of Government of India 
but also a resurgence in the activity by the appointments 
of new recruits from Europe in the personalities of Dr. 
Sten Konow, A. H. Longhurst, Dr. D. B. Spooner, J. Ph.” 
Vogel, H. Hargreave, Henry Cousens and several others. 
The explorations of Sir Aurel Stein in the borderland of 
the subcontinent were a byproduct of his political assign- 
ments that bore fruit in an unusual manner for the recovery 
of the lost trails of Buddhism and other material in these 
difficult areas. However, one important change was the 
recruitment of a limited number of scholars within the sub- 
continent, who could work under the guidance of European 
experts. There was a chance, however feeble it was, to 
let the science of archaeology plant its seeds in the land of 
the civilization itself. But did it do so? 


Meanwhile archaeological research could not free itself 
from the two targets set in the last century. The same 
direction was followed with, of course, new vigour by the 
new methods then known in the field of excavation. The 
spade now revealed the remains at Nalanda, Sarnath, 
Sravasti, Sanchi. Taxila and several others, almost all 
relating to Buddhism, Some ancient city remains, like that 
of Pataliputra, were also unearthed to prove the authen- 
ticity of Megasthenes’ account. It was, however, in Char- 
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sada and Ta «ila that Sir John Marshall was more at home 
in his field of experience. No wonder, therefore, that Sir 
John spent more than twenty years in the excavations at 
Taxila in order not simply to unravel the last stage of 
Buddhism in this part, but also to define properly the part 
played by the Grecks in the evolution of the art and other 
fields of culture that has been associated with the name of 
` Gandhara. He, helped by the great French scholar Alfred 
Foucher, placed the Gandhara art in the perspective of the 
western classical art. It was his interest in Buddhism that 
produced the monumental work on Sanchi and much later 
in 1951 he came out with his three volumes on Taxila. But 
by now Sir John was also enthused with the Mughal 
glamour and spirit. The way in which he restored the 
Mughal monuments and Mughal gardens in Delhi and Agra 
is a tributs to his all-pervading interest. It is his twin 
interest in western classical art and Mughal artistic taste 
that went in to produce the great museum in Taxila in an 
artificial environment of Mughal gardening. But certainly 
the most remarkable achievement of Sir John was to realize 
the importance of the two cities at Harappa and Mohen- 
Jodaro, which had been brought to light by his two Indian 
officers. It was this last discovery that produced from his 
master hand the monumental work on Mohenjodaro and Indus 
Civilization, Mr. Sourindranath Roy, in his Story of Indian 
Arehasology, rightly pays the tribute. "All criticisms become 
silenced when one turns one’s eyes to two of his masterly 
archaeological epcis—parthian Taxila and protohistoric 
Mohenjodaro. In both cases he was able, as though with 
a conjurer’s wand, to create a whole phase of human 
society teeming with life. Yet in both cases he achieved 
his aim despite the defects in his methods. And pace all 
his critics Marshall will always be remembered as the man, 
who, archaeologically speaking, left India three thousand 
years older than he had found her.” With this glowing 
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tribute, when we look back to the Muslim monuments, we 
fail to find a work of lasting importance that could be 
attributed to Sir John. Under his guidance Khan Bahadur 
Zafar Hasan produced a report in four volumes on Delhi 
for the use of the Department, while thrown far away in 
the Deccan, Ghulam Yazdani could write his Monuments of 
Bidar and Joy of Mandu. But cities like Delhi, Agra and 
Lahore still cry for a suitable hand. It must, however, be 
noted that pre-Mugha! Delhi has received the attention of 
the Japanese, who have now brought out three volumes in 
Japanese language. 

From 1928 to 1944 four Directors General, two British 
and two Indian, presided over the fate of archaeology in 
the subcontinent. Mr. Roy remarks: “This entire period 
extending to about sixteen years was rendered memorable 
by the heroic efforts made by Marshall’s immediate 
successors to maintain intact the system he had bequeathed 
and to complete the tasks which he had left unfinished.” 
There was no lack of scholars in the subcontinent, who had 
come forward to build their own history. Archaeologists, 
like D. R. Bhandarkar and R. D. Banerji, had moved out 
Of the Department and taken service in the universities. 
Indian states had taken their own initiative and man, 
like Ghulam Yazdani, had made remarkable contribution. 
Yet Government of India was obliged to appoint Sir 
Leonard woolley “to make (only) a review of the entire 
archaeological work in the countey and give his suggess- 
tions on future plan of work.” This was simply because 
Indian archaeology like any other Government Department, 
has sustained its work and continued its activity in a given 
rut. But archaeology in the world had moved far away 
„to new lines of research. The Government desired to 
‘impose these lines of research from above, instead of 
encouraging free research from amongst the available talent 
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in the land. However, three solid new steps are worth 
mentioning. The first was the amendment to the Act in 
1932, by which excavation was open, under certain rules, 
to institutions and organisations in the country as well as 
outside. As a result Mackay represented the American 
School of Indian and Iranian Studies and Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and continued his work at Chanhudaro. M. C. 
Burkitt from Cambridge University, for the first time, 
introduced a system, on the basis of European glacial 
chronology, in his study of South Indian palaeoliths. And 
finally the Yale-Cambridge North Indian Expedition studied 
the Ice Age and Associated Human Cultures. While the first was 
an extension of the “American Near Eastern” archaelogical 
interest to the study of the Bronze Age Cultures in this 
part, the second was to interpret Indian prehistory in terms 
of European studies. The third was to probe into the 
Himalayan sequence in comparison to the Alpine and open 
a base for new research in prehistory. ‘Archaeology in 
India’ was for the first time linked with archaeological 
research in the world. The second objective is thus record- 
ed by Mr. Roy: “For ( K.N. ) Dikshit ( Director General 
of Archacology in India) very rightly believed that an 
indispensable condition for the advancement of the study 
of India’s unknown past was the widespread extension of 
archaeological researches from the confines of a mere 
official organisation into the academic activities of the 
Universities and learned societies, from the monopoly, so to 
say, of the civil servant to the free initiative of the educated 
public.” This policy encouraged the University of Calcutta 
and Deccan College Post-graduate Research Institute. 
Poona, to undertake archaeological researches of their own. 
Fortunately Deccan College discovered in H. D. Sankalia 
' the man who was destined to impress a new stamp of his 
own on the advancement of archaeological knowledge. 
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That was because Poona had a long record of research 
under the initiative of Bhandarkar Oriental Institute. The 
third objective was a systematic excavation of the historic 
site of Ramanagar (ancient Ahichchhatra )—a suggestion 
made by Woolley but an initiative that was to root archaeo- 
logy, away from European perception, in the perspective 
of the land itself. 


However, that was an abortive attempt. Government 
of India decided to import Brigadier (later Sir) R.E. Mortimer 
Wheeler “who was recalled from war-service to assume 
the charge of the Department” in 1944 on the retirement 
of Dikshit. Unfamiliar with the literary heritage of the 
land, Wheeler, “the excavator” of his time, introduced the 
new techniques of excavation, trained a batch of young 
students, built up new chronological sequence on the basis 
of stratigraphy and study of pottery, and for the first time 
linked up the archaeology of north and south India, and 
above all brought his knowledge of Roman Archaeology 
to discover Arikamedu and interpret the megaliths of South 
India in its perspective. Finally his Roman Archaeology 
background came to give a new explanation of the origin 
and development of Gandhara art, While Wheeler failed 
to add substentially to our knowledge of Taxila, or even 
of Mohenjodaro, by his full seasons of work in these two 
sites, he did succeed in introducing new archaeological 
techniques in the subcontinent, made archaeological analysis 
the basis of archaeological research, and left behind a bond 
of ‘devoted students who followed up stratigraphic excava- 
tion and systamatic explorations all over the subcontinent. 
Although the field of archaeology extended in space and 
time, yet the perception of archacological research could not 
be freed from the limitation that the imperial masters 
had accepted. As Marshall had left a system to be followed 
by his successors, Wheeler left behind a school in the hope 
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that his students would continue his work and follow in his 
footsteps. 

Wheeler’s students, no doubt, followed his techiques and 
advice, but in the changed political circumstance, new 
enthusiasm demanded new lines of reseach. The “Partition” 
was a challenge to the new enthusiasts. While India wished 
to be proud of Mohenjodaro and Harappa and also of 
Gandhara art, these fell to the lot of Pakistan, and on the 
other hand while Pakistan could pride herself on the 
glories of Delhi and Agra, they remained with India. The 
cherished heritage of one fell to the lot of the other. The 
prevailing political circumstances did not permit cooperative 
study. While India soon managed to control her archaco- 
logy by her own trained Indian staff, Pakistan accepted 
first Wheeler as Archaeologieal Adviser and later a French 
numismatist, Raoul Curiel, as the Director of Archacology. 
While in India archaeology became diversified between the 
Centre, the provinces and the universities, in Pakistan 
archaeology remained a Government preserve, until an 
initiative was taken, under the instruction of field Marshall 
Mohammad Ayub Khan, the then President of Pakistan, 
to open a Department of Archaeology at the University of 
Peshawar in 1962. The aims in the two countries became 
different. 

Initially India desired to retrieve the lost fortune of the 
Bronze Age sites and hence all concentration was to 
explore the areas bordering Pakistan. The result was 
encouraging. Today the number of Bronze Age sites ex- 
plored and excavated is larger in India than in Pakistan. 
On the other hand the stratigraphic excavations in India 
have shed more light on the post-Indus phase. The geo- 
graphic horizon of the Indus Civilization has extended 
far beyond expectation so much so that even this name is 
being challenged. The pre-Indus period has been no less 
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explored and excavated and in-depth study has been made 
in different parts of the country by local archaeological 
activities. For the first time a base for the prehistoric 
studies has been established in the country and a radio- 
carbon laboratory is active in its work. At the same time 
attempt had been made to excavate the historic cities so 
well known from literature. While Sankalia and his batch 
of students have surveyed thoroughly Gujrat and Maha- 
rashtra, B. B. Lal has followed a new line of research in the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana archaeology after a fashion of 
Biblical archaeology in the Middle East. For the first time 
Indian archaeologists went outside the limits of India. Lal 
went to excavate in Nubia while S. P. Gupta studied the 
prehistory of Central Asia. Although foreign missions 
still operate occasionaily in’ India, the initiative is now 
completely in Indian hands, and the credit should be shared 
equally, if not more, by the Indian universities. Yet it 
cannot be said that stalemate in Indian archaeology is 
broken. We are no richer in our knowledge of historic 
cities nor have we extricated ourselves from European 
concepts in the understanding of our prehistoric heritage. 
Excavated material has no doubt tremendously multiplied 
but there is no new principle evolved in making a syste- 
matic beginning of a perspective that the great country 
of India deserves. 

On the other hand, in Pakistan, barring a few excep- 
tions, the initiative is still in the hands of foreign missions. 
The Government Department of Archaeology can take 
credit for excavation reports of Kot Diji, Saraikala. 
Tulamba, zarif Karuna, and a brief attempt at Taxila but 
important in so far as itled to the discovery of Saraikala, 
and explorations innorth Baluchistan and Bahawalpur, and 
finally engaging in the excavations of a number of sites, 
including Bhambor and Mansura. Ifthe last two excava- 
tions can be taken as a beginning in Islamic archacology, 
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„wo have to do far in presenting even the standing monu- 
ments in some suitable way. As far as the foreign missions 
are concerned, the American archaeologists have concen- 
trated their efforts in Baluchistan and Sind to shed new 
light on the Bronze Age Cultures by extending their experi- 
ence of “Near East Archaeology”. The French have 
followed suit in redefining the stages of Bronze Age Cultures 
and have been fortunate to find the post-Indus phase at 
Pirak and earlier sequences at Mihargadh going back to 7th 
millennium B. C. The British interest has now been revived 
in studying the Stone Age sequence in Pakistan. It is the 
Italians who have concentrated on the archacology of Swat 
and have excavated, besides Buddhist stupas and monas- 
teries, large number of earlier graves and settlement sites 
connected with them. The Japanese have published some 
study of the Buddhist monuments. The Germans, besides 
cooperating in the Pak-German team for exploring the 
Northern Areas of Pakistan, have turned to make a new 
study of the architecture of Mohenjodaro. The University 
of Peshawar ran almost in competition with the Italians 
in opening the archaeology of Dir. But the University 
has a bigger aim, to break the stalemate in the archaeology 
of North-west Frontier Province from the *'Gandhara 
period” limitation and to build the whole archaeological 
history of the region, and so the start was made at Sanghao 
cave, followed by the Greek settlement site of Shaikhan 
Dheri, the Bronze Age settlements in Gomal plain and 
their continuation in the Bannu region and finally the 
excavation of the Hindu Shahi fort near Chakdara and 
exploration of their ruined forts in the hilly region of the 
north. 

The position of archaeology in India and' Pakistan still 
remains the same as was pointed out by professor H. D. 
Sankalia in 1961: "From 1861 until now, barring a few 
exceptions, archaeology has remained a Government 
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preserve.” This was stated by him even though he was 
himself heading such a Department in Deccan College at 
Poona and he had already made a solid contribution in 
this field. He was perhaps referring to a confused tradition 
that had been inherited so long and that was followed 
without any serious thinking. Initially archaeology was 
started by Goverment of India for a limited period and for 
a limited scope. The museum was a byproduct. In course 
-of time conservation of monuments became the dominant 
concern and initiative of research came from western 
orientalists. «Such a research was to become a base for 
‘historical reconstruction. While initiative was snatched by 
Indian archaeologists, history building remained the pri- 
mary motivation, Hence although the nature of archaeolo- 
gical data is different, culture, as perceived in these studies, 
remained historical, to be understood in the sense of 
antiquarian and antique aspect of human culture. Hence 
all stress was laid on mere antiquities. A sfar as the 
antiquities are concerned, certainly Government Depart- 
ment alone could play a definitive role in caring for their 
preservation and evolving a policy for their eontrol. The 
universities, which made definite contribution in the field 
of research, had little to contribute to this aspect of 
«archaeology. Hence arehaeology, with all its departmental 
‘paraphernalia, appeared to be "Government preserve”. 
"This vicious circle, both in India and Pakistan, needs to be 
broken. While policy matter is an administrative issue, 
-conservation is the job of the engineers and scientists who 
have a background of architecture and knowledge of the 
‘chemistry of the material and other connected problems. 
If conservation personnel are not properly selected and given 
-chance to develop within the country, reliance on foreign 
‘experts will continue to overshadow the archaeological 
work in the subcontinent. 

As far as archaeological research is concerned, it needs 
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to be raised to a level of scholarship where open competition 
and mutual criticism could generate new ideas keeping: 
with the spirit of the expanding meaning of the word 
culture. The days of mere antiquarian interest are gone 
and the direction from the top can no longer lead to new 
initiative. If free institutions develop to define culture in 
the proper perspective, archaeology can contribute to the 
understanding of modern societies. After all archaeology 
supplies fresh data of human society, on which literary 
material together bases a realistic reconstruction. ‘On the 
other hand archaeology today is an expanding methodo- 
logy to understand human culture. There are two aspects 
of the subject that are interrelated. The first is the develop- 
ment of the techniques and principles of archaeology by 
integrating in its methodology new advances in science. 
The second is to acquire the archaeological data ina manner 
goveraed by the first so as to define and build a culture, 
The days of antiquarian hunt are over. If archaeology has 
to get a respectable place among the disciplines, its purpose 
and scope should cover a higher aim for building the culture- 
of man, In this objective the scholars of the world can 
join hands to help build a wider and wider base of human. 
society, 

If this objective is kept in view, archaeology both in: 
India and Pakistan has to go far to move to a new direction. 
Archaeology has to rise above the methodology of history 
and set a purpose beyond the simple aim of history in which 
political and military aspects still dominate the field. It is- 
the result of this aim that the theories of conquest and 
diffusion held the ground for long. Culture, per se, related 
to antiquarian context, and stylistic comparison of antiques- 
led to fantastic concepts about the origin and diffusion of 
cultures. While social reconstruction lies within the field 
"Of anthropology, archaeology can build up a picture of 
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material culture as a whole, on the basis of which such 
social reconstructions take shape. The two sciences are 
complementary to understand man who undertakes several 
activities which constitute events in history. 

With this theoretical background some defin'te lines of 
action can be suggested on the basis of the experience gained 
from field work in recent years. As cultures relate to human 
societies in a given setting, the field studies have broken the 
old concept of uniformity or a common standard for the 
whole subcontinent. The first task therefore is to define the 
zoning of cultures in space and time and these cultures need 
to be studied within a given geography by trained persons 
in selected sites of the area. Once the cultural zones get 
clarified, the growth of cultural pattern in time can be 
studied, first from the material available within the zone 

_and second, from the angle of acculturation. The archaeo- 
logical teams must develop in each region and contribute to 
the recovery of the data, not just to build stratigraphy, but, 
more importantly, to build a comprehensive picture of the 
cultures by horizontal excavation. The fourth most impor- 
tant point is the presentation of the material as quickly as 
possible with a sound comprehension to throw new light 
on the emergence and growth of cultures. Lastly, it is the 
impact of these cultures on one another that can lead toa 
higher reconstruction of an agglomerate of cultures that can 
be seen in a wider subcontinental perspective. That pers- 
pective may be diverse but will be realistic to the nature of 
the land itself. Such a reconstruction can result on an 
advanced level of research where workers should come 
together and present their findings for its conscious shaping. 
In this kind of research Government !Departments could 
provide facilities and help build research on different levels 
by free initiative of the trained individual or groups of 
individuals, 

To illustrate, we could limit to Pakistan, which has been 


13 
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long recognised as the land of the Indus system. Butit 
would be wrong to say that the zone, west of the Kirthar 
Range, which is today included in Baluchistan, has played 
the same role in the patterning of cultures as the area east of 
the Range. Similarly the Frontier area, west of the Indus, 
contains several geographical pockets, each one of which 
has its own features. The Northern Areas of Pakistan 
constitute a world of its own. In the Panjab the barani area 
of the Pothwar makes a different pattern from the irrigated 
plain, and even in the latter the Doabas can be contrasted 
from the western Thal area, that imperceptibly merges with 
Sind Sagar zone reaching down to a single system below 
Multan. The deltaic Sind has its own features at the head 
of the Arabian Sea. Given these conditions, man has lived 
here and built his cultures. How can we proced to throw 
new light, say, on the make-up of the cultural pattern after 
the coming of Islam? The first is certainly to build up 
historical geography and map the settlement patterns so as 
to show the new urban setting and the cluster of rural 
population along the new lines of communication. It will 
then be necessary to identify nuclear centres in different 
parts of the country in order to understand the zones of 
attraction for the migrant population. The new settlements 
could lead to a picture of the Islamization of the land. 
Such centres could be classified in several ways and we 
could select one or more of each type for deeper study : 
Lahore or Multan as administrative centre ; Pak Pattan or 
Sehwan Sharif as religious centre ; Bhambor as a port town 
with exploration in the coastal area; Banna or Bannu 
as a centre in the hill pocket. A study of Lahore city 
will certainly bring out several new features of our 
culture. Similarly Taxila of the Muslim period is terra 
incognita, When such new studies begin, it is possible to 
understand the new technology, new interests, new taste 
mew social habits, new rituals, new forms of art and archi- 
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tecture, new trends in music and oral tradition and certainly 
new modes of living, food habits, decorum and custom that 
found expression in popular tales, poetry and epics. It is 
this total picture of culture that should be aimed, and 
archaeology can contribute to the building of that picture 
if a beginning is made in the right direction. 


If archaeology has to move beyond antique hunting and 
collection, a concerted effort has now to be made to lead a 
comprehensive team of trained personnel to study a given 
site in a given area with all comprehensiveness so that 
natural background, ecological setting, resource material 
and technological competence in making the objects on the 
spot and trading others that were not locally available, 
should lead to the building of the picture of man who was the 
‘prime mover in giving a direction and creating for himself 
a social group which is reflected in the culture, which 
archaeology has set to discover. Archaeological methodo- 
logy today is much more comprehensive than what is was 
in the past. Archaeology in Pakistan is not a study of alien 
cultures. It has to focus light on all the fibres that go to 


weave the entire cnltural complex which is the heritage of 
Pakistan. 


SOME RECENT TRENDS IN OLD 
KHMER STUDIES 


Adhir Chakravarti. 


In 1955 George Coedés, the great master of South East 
Asian history made an assessment of the progress achieved 
in ancient Khmér studies till that time. According to him,. 
though some valuable work was done with regard to 
establishing the chronology of events and the basic frame- 
work of political history, evolution of art and architecture 
and religion, little attention was as yet paid to explore the 
vast mine of informations which the inscriptions, parti-- 
cularly those written in Khmér contained as to the adminis-- 
trative and legal institutions, social organisdtion and 
economic structure of the ancient Khmér country. He 
pointed out that these inscriptions throw welcome light on 
the actual condition of life of the common people who lived 
far away from the glamour of the court of Ankor and had 
nothing to do with the prestigious works of construction of 
their rulers and as such remained complete strangers in the 
Sanskrit inscriptions, which are replete with banal eulogi- 
es of kings and other patrons of their composers. Besides- 
furnishing informations regarding details of the judicial 
procedure followed in connection with land transactions- 
aud litigations arising out of them, they contain informa-- 
tions regarding the actual condition of slaves, the fiscal: 
system, the relation between creditors and borrowers, ete. 
Cočtdes wanted to reconstruct the everyday life of the 
common people with the help of informations contained in 
these old Khmér inscriptions and for this he evidently looked: 
forward to a new generation of historians.* This study: 





1 G. Coedēs, L’avenir des études Khmēres, Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lēttres, Paris, 1955, p. 10: “Elle éclairera tout un 
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"will endeavour to make an appreciation as to how inten- 
sively and extensively the basic task set forth by Coedés 
for the new-generation of historians of ancient Cambodia, 
-of both Khmér and non-Khmér origin, has been fulfilled. 


The pursuit of Life of the common people depends on 
the political structure, social organigation and economic 
set-up of the country concerned. Accordingly, the present 
study will devote itself first to the new informations gathered 
and hypotheses made with regard to the super-structure 
and institutions and administrative organisations of ancient 
"Cambodia. In the second place, there will be some duscus- 
sion on the views propounded in recent times regarding 
the structure and functioning of the caste system which, 
as in India, was a hall-mark of ancient Khmēr social organi- 
zation. Finally, attention will be given to a discussion of 
the characterization of the ancient Khmér economy as 
‘based essentially on slavery or as essendially feudal or 
whether the so-called Asiatic mode of production prevailed 
in ancient Khmer economy. It may, however, be pointed 
-out that there will be some evident overlapping of the three 
aspects of the study as outlined above. For example, in 
the study of the powers and functions of the king will also 
come up his position vis-4-vis the caste organisation and 
his control over the economy of the country. 


coté de Ja vie du peuple abscluement étranger au monde qu ‘ont, fait 
-connaître jussu'ici les inscriptions sanskrites, un monde très eloigné des 
fastes de la cour d’ Angkor et des foundations de monuments prestigieux 
pai le roi et ses grands dignitaires, dont les inscriptions sanskrites se 
plaiscnt à faire l'éloge en termes poétiques 

"Tauth le menu peuple dant on vient de voir les demélés et les soucis 
quotidiens, ne joue pratiquent aucun rôle dans l’épigraphie en langue 
savante . Peut-être le moment est-11 venu de lui accorder quelque 
attention, en utilisant le trēsor encore inexploité des iscriptious 
redigces à son intention dans sa propre lange m 

"Tout n’ est pas dit, et Pon ne vient pas trot tard tour lui demander 
de contribuer & la nouvelle orientation de ces études, dans le sens 
southaité par les chercheurs de la nouvelle génération. 
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In the realm of researches on political institutions some 
new ground has been broken. Thus according to Sedov, 
early Fu-nanese history has been shown as a process of 
progressive transformation from clan-communities settled 
in nagaras and headed by a clan chief in to territorial 
monarchy. In the Ankorian period earlier clan-settlements. 
were fully transformed into administrative and fiscal units 
of sruk, pramūn and visaya and the body politic was verti- 
cally divided into a large number of clan communities and 
horizontally into neighbourhood territorial ties*. The 
integrative basis according to him, was the cult of Devaraja 
or the phallic symbol of the king and the kingdom. He 
gives the following outline of the process of integration > 
The most influential clans were admitted as the prominent 
members of the ruling elite and such communities were 
also accorded the parna status and that of temple communi-- 
ties.* This again, in the course of time, gave rise, along 
with the central cult of the king, to supplementary cults of 
magnates and their ancestors, whieh made passible an 
intermingling of the theocratic and state functions of the 
highest dignitaries. Finally, one of the major factors in- 
the successful integration was the drawing of the economic 
subsystem of the socieity into the integrative process. It 
was Indravarman who laid the foundations for the irriga- 
tion system of Ankor, thus providing for the rapid economic 
development of the region. Irrigation furnished the State 
with a large reserve of newly reclaimed lands which it 
could distribute among its staunchest supporters and con- 
cetrated in it a new and important social function—the 





2 M. Kdzlova, L. Sedov and, V. Tiurin, Types of early class states- 
in, South East Asia, Problem Y istorli do kapitalisticheskikh obshchestv_ 
Moscow, Nauka, 1968, pp. 524-528. 

3 Sedov, On the question of Varņas in Angkorian Cambodia, 
Kasty v Indi Moscow, Nauka, 1965. 
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construction and maintenance of an extremely complex 
hydraulic system—which at the same time provided for it 
an additional basis of legitimacy‘. 


The account, as given above, is subject to serious con- 
troversy. In the first place, it has been assumed that early 
Khmér society was divided into a number of clans the 
members of which were related to one another by blood. 
While this state of things is not improbable, no evidence, 
either documentary or ethnographic has been adduced. 
Secondly, it takes note of only a few nagaras where the so- 
called clan-communities had knowledge of writing and had 
contacts with international trade. Integrating these com- 
munities under one sovereign ruler besides being impratical 
on grounds of absence of physical contiguity, would leave 
out the greater part of the country which remained rural 
and so outside the scope of such integration, Thirdly, his 
contention that the Varna slatus was accorded only to the 
most prominent of the clan-communities cannot be accepted. 
Later in this paper, this problem will be taken up in 
greater details. 


That the king was at the apex of the state hierachy has 
not been doubted. But scholars remain’ engrossed in dis- 
cussing the question of divinity of Khmer king and the 
nature of his relation with the Devaraja cult. The very 
intimate relation between the ruling king and the Devaraja 
established by him in his mountain-temple, amounting to 
identity and complete unification of the king with the 
godhead after death are also generally acknowledged", 
though the universality of his godship has not gone 


4 Scdov, Angkor. Society and State, The Early State, ed Henry 
J. M Classen and Peter Skalmik. Mouton, Paris, 1978, p 114. 

5 I W. Mabbett, Devarāja, Jaurnal of South East Asian History, 
X, 2(1969), p 203 
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unchallenged. Thus H.G.Q. Wales agrees with P. Mus* 
when he guotes the following: ''One must suppose that the 
apotheosis (of the dead Khmer King) was realized by 
specification. The deceased did not effectively become god 
in the highest heaven...it was only in his own temple that 
hc was an authentic Siva, the Siva of the temple and the 
place where it was raised””. But the question arises as to 
the exact import of divinity of the King: “Was a king 
thought to be a god in literal truth or was his divinity just 
a metaphor? Was it the person of an individual king that 
was believed to be divine or was it the office of kingship 
which transcended its holders ? Was a king supposed to be 
a god here and now, or destined for godship in a further 
life ?”* After examining the relevant passage of Srok kak 
Thom inscription (abbv. SKT) Mabbett upholds the view 
earlier emitted by Stern that “Neither this passage nor 
any other says that Jayavarman II is a devarāja. The term 
appears as the name of a rite and should be thought as such” 
(p. 205) or “name of a ritual or the supernatural power 
associated with it. It was not the name ofa king” (206)*. 
That Devaraja signified just a rite and not a godhead has 
been contested by the present writer?°. Significantly enough, 
Mabbett also recognizes the fact later in the course of his 
article referred to above". As to the divinity of kings two 





6 L’Inde vue de VEst, cultes indiens et indigènes, Bulletin de 
VEoole Francaise d’ Extrime-Orient (abb. B E.F E O.), XXXII, p. 367, 
loc. cit. A 

T Prehistory and Religion in South East Asia, p. 145. 

8 1 W Mabbett, Devarāja, loc. cir, p. 203. 

9 Ibid, p 205. 

10 Chakravarti, The Sdok Kak Thom Inscription (abv. SKT), pt. I 
(1978), pp 223-224). 

11 Cf. : “to officiate at the Devarāja meant ta officiata at the 
central cult object, perhaps a Sivalnga. Thus it is possible that 
Devarāja came to refer to the god itself, Siva or another, if another 
was adopted by the king” (pp. 206-207). 
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4 
trends of thought are discernible. AccordIng to the first, 
it was the office of the king and not his person which was 
divine. This point of view originally put forward by 
Dupont*? has been upheld by Sahai’. The opposite view has 
been taken by the present writer who has stated that with 
“Stryavarman I there came about a change in the concept 
of monarchy. He concentrated upon himself all powers 
and henceforth the person of the king became sacrosanct 
and the manifestation of the great god”!*. He has also 
endeavoured to show that in their eulogies Ankorian kings 
are often described as even superior to gods, taken indi- 
vidually or in collectively. Sedov agrees with the present 
writer in the matter of gradual shift in deification of the 
person of the king from that of his office but he thinks that 
during their life-time they were not regarded so much as 
goods as rather mystical intermediaries between gods and 
men, and in this connexion, he mentions the ritual nocturnal 
union of the ruling king with a Nagi (serpent) as stated by 
Tcheon Tā-Kouan* There is some controversy as to the 
practical implication of the deification of kingship and the 
installation and continuance of the cult of Devaraja by 
Khmér kings. On the basis of information derived from 
the Sdok Kak Thom and the Vat Samron inscriptions 
Coedés maintains that various ceremonies were performed 
by Jayavarman II to celebrate the liberation of the Khmér 
country from the overlordship of Java. He prefers to link 
up the ceremonies referred to in the SKT and the installa- 


12 Les débuts de Ja royauté Ankorienne, BEF E.O, XLIV (1946). 
13 S. Sahai, Les institutions politiques at l'oifanisation adminis- 
trahve du Cambodge ancien (VI-XIIIc siécles}, EFEO, Paris, 1970, 
pp 45-46. 

14 The Sdok Kak Thom Inscription, pt. I, pp. 19-20. 

15 Mémoires sur les coutumes du Cambodge, Pelliot, Oeuvres 
Posthumes, tome IH (Nouvelle éd, Pairs, 1964). 
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tion of the Devarāja on Mt Mabendra'*. But the present 
writer has sought to show that the installation of the 
Devaraja had nothing to do with the liberation of the 
country, since otherwise one cannot offer any plausible 
explanation for the continued practice of the cult long 
after the immediate necessity was over.t? According to 
R. K. Choudhury the Levarāja cnlt was foisted upon the 
people as a sort of Ksatriya-Brahmana alliance to exploit 
the masses in the name of a god*®. In support of his 
contention as to the ulterior motive of king Jayavarman II 
in installing the Devaraja, Chaudhuri has not, however, 
furnished any evidence. 


According to Mabbett the Devaraja was not part of a 
political programme which could make the king an absolute 
despot endowed with some maglcal and terrible majesty. 
He believes that the cult was a pop to the king’s legitimacy 
in the sense that correct performance of rites by priests 
equally qualified to perform them would endow legitimacy 
to his reign and to that of his lineage?®. 


It may, however, be argued whether the idea of legiti- 
macy in matter of royal succession existed at all. Ina 
forthcoming work*? the present author accepts that the 
idea of legitimacy of kingship was known in ancient 
Cambodia but argues that no fixed principle of royal 
succession, cither patrilineal or matrilineal, ever held 





16 Le culte de la royauté divinisée, source d’ inspiration deg 
grands monuments du Cambodge ancien, Conferenze, Série Onentale 
V, Roma, 1952, 17-23 * See also’ I.C., VII, p. 130; Sahai, Les institu- 
tions politiques etc., pp. 43-44. 

17 The Sdok Kak Thom Inscrivtion, pt. I, pp 250-51. 

18 Feudalism in ancient Cambodia, Journal of the Bihar Research 
Society, XLVII. 1965, p. 254. 

19 I. W. Mabbett, Devarāja. loc. cit, pp, 206, 214. 

20 Royal Succession in Ancient Cambodia, Monograph Series, 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta 
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ground in that country. O.W. Wolters, on the other hand, 
maintains that each king wasa manifestation of Siva with 
all his physical and spiritual prowess**. So it was Sivaite 
devotionalism of a personal nature which united the king 
with his subjects. Before being recognized as Siva, one has 
to give evidence of the superior prowess. Thus their could 
~ hardly be a question of any ‘legitimate’ succession to the 
throne. 


Whatever might have been the immediate objective of 
the institution of the cult of Devaraja, the process of defi- 
cation of kings pushed to its absurd limits in ancient 
Cambodia had its repercussions felt on the political life of 
the country. Theoretically at least the Cambodian monarch 
was an absolute despot who united in him both religious 
and political power**. The position is therefore not just 
like what Coedés imagined. According to him, the Khmer 
King was also an upholder of dharma and wielder of 
danda?’ Sahai likewise maintains that the interdependence 
of kings and Brahmanas acted as a deterrent to royal 
absolutism. He was the protector of dharma i.e. the 
established order, According to him, the Khmér king had 
only executive authority and no legislative power** As 
will be seen later, in connexion with the study of social 
organization, the Khmér kings had enough power to 
manipulate the varņa-jāti system to the best advantage of 
the State. In another place, Sahai also concedes that kings 
in ancient Cambodia did not receive ortti (subsistence) by 
realizing taxes. They actually enjoyed (lit. ate) the king- 





21 Khmer Hinduism in the Seventh Century, loc cit, p. 432. 

22 SKT, I (1978), p. 119. 7 

23 Le substrat autochtone et la superstructure indienne an 
Cambodge et à Java, Cahiers d’ histoire mondiale, I (1953)l. 2, p. 371. 

24 Les institutions etc, pp 149-50 
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dom (svey vrah rajya).25 According to Sedov,-royal power 
was restricted by tribal and clan traditions and norms.** 
As always, Sedov does not care to substantiate his state- 
ments. However, a not very dissimilar position has beer 
taken by the present author. By clan traditions and norms 
Sedov perhaps meant the practices of the people belonging 
to varna, divisions, and as seen earlier, according to him, - 
these included only the most influential of the erstwhile 
clan-communities. To put itin other words, royal autho- 
sity was checked to some context by the nobility. The 
present writer thinks that "there is indeed proof to show 
that, if not all members of the law aristocracy, at least the 
relatives of the kings were deified even in their life-time. 
What therefore seems to have been practised in Ankorian 
Cambodia was not so much the odious despotism of a king 
conceived of as a high god but an ideal theocracy where the 
king and at least his intimate associates both lay and 
ecclesiastical, were so many living gods. In every sense the 
king became devaraja and his kingdom a devarajga.’*" 
He has also indicated two other reasons why ancient Khmer 
kings could not become absolute despots in practice : (1) 
Little development of infracture such as roads, means of 
transport, etc., prevented royal authority being felt effec- 
tively in the interior parts of the country. (ii) The whole 
of the country being covered by the monsoons, big irriga- 
tional projects by the State were not absolutely necessary. 
Much of the hydraulic operations were under private 
initiative. This again, prevented the king from appropria- 


25 Ibid p. 118 The sacred character of Khmer kings has also 
been studied by Mme Solange Bernard-Thierry. La person ne sacreé du 
roi dans la littérature populaire cambodginne, History of Religions 
{Suppl to Numen) : IV, pp. 219-230. 

2 Loc. cit, The Early State, p. 115. 

27 The Sdok Kak Thom Inscription, pt. I, p. 20. 
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ting a large share of the produce of the soil and to that 
extent weakened his power.?® 


With regard to the study of political institutions, Jean 
Imbert has written a good handbook for students.?* A 
more profound study of the same subject has been made 
by Sahai.*? Sahai thinks that there never existed any- 
thing like a coherent political thought or administrative 
theory among the Khmēr (p. 152). He thinks that the 
Brahmanas actually introduced in Cambodia a number of 
Indian political treatises and these have largely influenced 
the Khmérs (p.14); but the extent of debt has not been 
indicated. What is particularly distressing is his silence 
on the view held by the eminent jurist R. Lingat as to the 
impact of the Indian legal literature on the formation of 
law codes of the different countries of South East Asia; 
“Cest dans cette littérature que les droits locaux, restés 
longtemps coutumiers, vont trouver les modéles suivant 
lesquels its pourront see construire, et les instruments qui 
leur permettront de se perfectionner. Autrement dit, le 
droit hindou, au lieu d’ imposer ses injonctions et se super- 
poser des régles contumiéres qu’il aurait prétendu évincer 
n’a cherché qu’a offrir des principes et des mēthodes, des 
classements et les distinctions grace auxquelles un véritable 
droit local a pu s'organiser. Le droit hindou a apportt 
moins des prescriptions que des ‘normes, moins des institu- 
tions toutes faites que des cadres pour ordonner des institu- 
tions existantes ou en formation.’ 


28 Ibid, pp. 20-21 

29 Histoire des Institutions Khmēres, Annales de la Faculté de Drort. 
de Phnom Penh, Phnom Penh. 1951. 

30 Les institutions politiques et I’ orgamsation administrative du 
Cambodge ancien (VI-XII siècles), E-F.EO., Parts, 1970 

31 R Lingat. Les règles matrimoniaux du Sud-Est de l'Asie, 1, 
EF.É O., Pans, 1952, p 112. 
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Hubert de Mestir de Bourg has recently brought about 
some precision on the use of such judicial terms as žjūā, 
prašasta and šāsana, all broadly signifying royal decrees®* 
and anray which de Miestier considers as a fiscal circumscrip- 
tion.** With the publication by Goedčs of his article La - 
stéle de Titol Rolom Tim: Essai d’ interprétation par 
langue Bahnar d” un texte juridique Khmer du Xe sitcle®* 
anew vista was opened for better understanding of the 
judicial process in ancient Cambodia, Indeed de Mestir 
has sought to analyze the different stages in the disposal 
of a law-suit on the basis of epigraphic data and in so doing 
has been able to show the points of resemblances with the 
judicial procedure as prescribed in the Indian Dharmašāstra 
texts, as also the independepent developments which took 
place in the country.** 


Some work has also been done in recent times as to the 
structure of the State and its characterization. Sedov 
presents the picture of a kingdom which was divided 
vertically into clan-communities and horizontally into 
territorial neighbourhood groups of sruk, praman, visaya 
or deša, and was at the same time highly centralized with 
a strict hierarchy of bureaucrats recruited from some one 
hundred noble clans, each sending two officers, called 
mratan or mratai khloň tamrvāc or overseers, who had to 
take an oath of fealty**'Mmlle Y. Bongert?” has shown 
that the division of the administrative machinery in four 
categories was vertically determined. Sahai on the other 





32 Journal Asiatique CCLV (1967). II, pp. 375-382 

33 Journal Asiatigue. ‘ 

34 Journal Asiatique, CCXLU (1954), 1, pp. 49-67. 
* 35 Le procès dans lancican droit Khmer d’ après Tčpigraphie. 
Journal Asiatique, CCLVI (1968), I. pp. 37-53. 

36 Loc. cit., The Early State, pp. 114-120. 

37 La monarchie cambodgienne, referred to by Sahai, Les Ingtitu- 
tions etc. 
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hand considers it a horizontal division. He does not find 
here any hierarchic gradation on the ground that the func- 
tionaries of the fourth category bear exactly the same title 
as those of the first.** The present author has pointed 
out that the sameness of titles is no sure indication of 
sameness of rank and status.*® His views are nearer to 
that of Sedov in the matter of Khmér State being a centra- 
lized bureaucratic apparatus headed by an absolute despot. 
Sahai, however, has highlighted the frequent occurrence 
-of service-grants made to favourities, officers and groups as 
also other forms of concessions and fiscal exemptions which 
amount to infeudation. There are also cases of sub-infeuda- 
tion. Though, the kings reserved the right to abrogate 
any such concession or grant,—and at the beginning of 
each new reign grants made during the pervious reign had 
to be re-affirmed—Sahai maintains that these domains 
were held hereditarily and tended to become converted 
into baronial domains and the State structure assumed a 
feudal character. Sahai concludes that in the present 
‘state of our knowledge all that can be stated is that there 
"were only certain elements which can be termed feudal*?, 
On the political plane, though in pre-Ankorian times, 
vassalage was known, it was done away with in the 
Afikorian period, the erstwhile principlities being merged 
into Visayas or dešas governed by officers. But in the 
"absence of a monetary economy, these officers wrre paid in 
kind by the grant of domains which only very superficially 
resembled a fief of medieval Europe. Again the ceremony 
of taking the oath of fealty as recorded in the inscriptions 
of Prasat Khlan and Phimānākās has been likened with 
feudal homage but here the obligation of rendering service 


38 Loe cit, p. 50. 
„39 The Sdok Kak Thom Inscription pt I, p. 45. 
40 Les Institutions etc. 
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is unitateral, binding only the tamrvac officers. Sahai also 
concludes that the juridical aspects of the term fief are 
lacking and it is only in the economic sense that one may 
speak of a fief.*! In the circumstances one should like to 
ask whether the system should better be regarded asa 
mandarinal one, particularly when inscriptions testify to 
the fact that officials were recruited after tests ( sa:vvopadh- 
asuddha ). 


Much attention has of late been given to the question 
of social organization of ancient Cambodia. Scholars 
nowadays do not generally agree with the contention of 
Coedes** that the adoption of Hindusism (i.e. Brahmanism) 
entailed acceptance of the Indian social social system as 
well. According to them the Indian social structure along 
with its caste system was much less thoroughly adopted 
than was the Indian religion*®. The present writer has 
pushed the point further when he states that during the 
period when Indian civilization was remoulding the spiritual 
and abstract culture of Cambodia, the basic structure of 
the material civilization depending on the sacial, economic 
and political institutions of the country, was left compara- 
tively unaffected. Since notice has already been taken of 
the political institution, it is proposed to study in the 
following pages the trends of opinion about social and 
economic structure of ancient Cambodia. Regarding 
social stratification J. F. Cady maintains that there was a 
privileged class comprising the king and his nobles, while- 
the lower levels of society consisted of three main groups 
viz. ‘the run-of-the-mill commoners, who were liable for 
both forced labour (Corvée ) and periodic military service. 





41 Ibid. 
42 Le subtrst autochtone etc., loc. cit, p. 373. 
43 HGQ. Wales, Prehistory and Religion etc. p. 110. 
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‘the slave population and ‘the hill savages who were quite 
numerous’.(**) Sedov who believes that ancient Khmér 
population consisted of a number of clan commu- 
nities, also holds that society was divided into classes 
and his stratification is similar to that made by Cady, with 
the exception that he does not include the mountain 
savages. According to Sedov, the king granted the varna 
status only to the most dominant of the clans who thus 
composed the nobility. There were at first seven varnas of 
which three were the highest. To these two more were 
later added. This raised the number of the most privi- 
leged varnas to five. The larger number of clans remained 
as commoners and were assigned the status of varga.(**) 
By varga the present writer understands just a group or 
collectivity of persons while Mabpett takes it more or less 
as an equivalent of varna and with regard to both he is 
not sure whether they ‘were invariably regarded as hard- 
and-fast institutional categories with precssely identifiable 
members, although groups named...... tend to be one or 
the other but not both.’(*°) The present writer has 
asserted that society was broadly divided into two catego- 
ries;. free and servile, and the status of varņāsrama was 
the distinctive mark of the free society.(*7) This view has 
been upheld by Saveros Pou.(*%) 


44 South East Asia; Its Historical Development, McGraw Hill 
Inc., New York, 1964, p. 101. - 

45 On the Question of varnas in Angkorian Cambodia, Kosty v. 
indi: Moscow. Nauka, 1965; Ankor, State and Society, The Early 
State, pp. 111-112; M. Kozlova, L. Sedov and V. Tiurm, Types of 
Early States in South East Asia, Problem y istorii dokapitalisticheskikh 
Obshehestv, Moscow, Nauka, 1968, pp. 524-528. 

46 Varnas in Ankor etc., loc. cit, p. 437. 

47 The Sdok Kak Thoom Inscription, pt. I. 

48 Les inscriptions modernes d’ Angkor Vat, Journal Asiatique, 
CCLX (1972), jasc. 1-2, p. 116 : “Barnasram vient du Skt Varņāšrama, 
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As to the import and the extent of pervalence of the 
jativarna system in ancient Cambodia, there is some 
unanimity only in the broadest sense, It is generally 
conceded that the system did not correspond exactly to 
the Indian fourfold caste system, though Cambodian 
inscriptions sometimes vaguely contain referenee, to it. 
The existence of the Brahmanas as a caste group is not 
doubted, while there was the notional existence of the 
Ksatriyas az well. But with regard to the Vaišyas and 
Stdras, inseriptions have nothing to say. However, efforts 
have been made by Indian scholars to reconcile the 
different groups called varna in Cambodian inscriptions 
with the Vaišyas and Šūdras of the Dharma astra texts,*” 
In fact the meaning of the term varga is not clear in the 
inscriptions. In a personal communication to Mabbett 
Saveros Pou suggests that Varna in old Khmér had two 
senses : castes or clases of the ( non-slave ) population and 
groups of dignitaries.°° Sahai takes the term in the 
sense of functional groups®* while aecording to C. 
Jacques®* these were like corporations which had nothing 
to do with the Indian castes. In the opinion of the present 
author, the varņa-jāti system was a socioeconomic institu- 


Å 

litt, qui a pour réfuge un varna, donc qui appartient à une classe. étant 
Jien entendu que les esclaves sont à |’ écart des classes”. Inscriptions 
moderns d’ Angkor Vat, BE.FEO. LVII (1971). pp. 108-118, 
where she explains it is the class of free men as dpposed ta slaves, 
who sometunes enter the varnds:am on being emancipated. 

49 B N Puri. Some Aspects of Social Life in Ancient Kambuja— 
deša, Journal of the Greater India Society, XV (1956). pt 2 pp 85-92; 
K Kishore, Varnas in Early Kambuja Inscriptions Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, LXXXV (1965) pp. 566-69; Sahai, loc. cit. 
pp. 25. 
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tion which was ‘created, maintained and manoeuvred by 
the State to suit its purposes, administrative as wel] as 
‘fiscal”.*® He has cited examples from epigraphy where 
kings were reforming the system of castes, creating new 
ones, transferring people from one caste to another and 
assigning caste status to those who had none before. He 
has also striven to show that the members of these castes 
'had definite adminirtrative duties to perform. But in such 
activities of the Khmčr King, Mabbett does not see any 
"social engineering on the part of an oriental despot but only 
“royal appointments’ and the whole thing according to him, 
should be viewed ‘as a part of the pattern of feudalism and 
„of client-patron relations'.** Mabbett has summarized 
the the following characteristic features of the varnas as 
known from epigraphy (i) They were fairly small commu- 
nities not general divisions of the population among which 
‘Brabamanas, for example, could be listed as one ; (2) they- 
had largely ceremonial functions at Court, teaching or 
-serving the king in various ways ; (3) they were settled on 
grants of land with rights to labour and produce in the 
same way as religious foundations}; (4) they could be 
communities of holy men; (5) whole families were asso- 
ciated with them ; (6) membership of them was commonly 
hereditary.** From the above it is not difficult to read 
‘his mind when he poses the questton, “whether varņas were 
divisions of the population at large or élite groups attached 


‘to the royal household or state ceremonial apparatus”.** 


53 Caste System in Ancient Cambodia, Journal of Ancient Indian 
History. Vol IV, pp 48-56 
54 Caste System in Ancient Cambodia, Journal of Ancient Indian 


History, Vol. VI, pp. 32- 159 
55 Varnas in Ancient Cambodia. Journal of Ancient Indian 


History, Vol. VI. pp 31-32 
-56 Varnas in Angkor and the Indian Caste System, Journal of 
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He considers the Varnas largely ceremonial orders and its 
members palace-servants or communities of pcople dignified 
by elevation to the world of the Hinduized court cul- 
ture”,*7 With regard to relation between the different 
varnas the marriage of brahmanas in the royal family cven 
in the pratiloma order has been viewed by Kishore as a sign 
of social harmony®® but there seems to have been some 
restrictions imposed on good (uttama ) varņas to marry 
members of the unprivileged varņas and it has been asserted: 
that “Here there was no democratic society even if Hindw 
caste principles did uot strictly apply.” 5° 


As to the lot of the common free men who were divided 
into clan communities, it has been pointed out that it was 
hardly bettern than that of the slaves.°° The process of 
approximation of the status of these two social groups has. 
been discussed by the present author.°* This takes us- 
to a reconsideration of the term used for ‘slaves’ viz, Knum/ 
Khnum. Sedov prefers to translate the term not by slaves 
but by serfs who had their own food-fields or who received 
share of the harvest. Somewhat later Sedov thinks that 
in the form of their economic exploitation the Kiums held 
an intermediate position between slaves and serfs.°* In 
the colloquy held at the SOAS, London University in 1973,. 
C. Jacques expressed himself firmly egainst the translation 
of the word by slaves, while Jacob maintained that all 
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people who were bought, sold and given could not be termed 
as free. Indeed what he had in mind was chattel slavery. 
Mrs. J. Stragardt suggested that the entiré community 
was liable to be conscripted and as such cannot be regarded 
‘as strictly free. Anyway the London Colloquy thought 
it wise to leave the term untranslated.?% 


From the above it will also be clear that strictly from a 
juridical point of view the Xnums could be termed slaves. 
Mmille Y. Bongert has recognized the institution of 
fiduciary enslavement arising out of contract as distinct 
from sale. She has also indicated the operation of the 
principle of jus soli inthe matter of determination of the 


slave status.°? The present writer accepts a limited 
"Operation of the principle of jus soli and seeks to show 
that more relevant was the principle of jus sanquinis, He 
has examined the different primary and secondary sources 
-f slavery in ancient Cambodia.”*. According to Y. 
Bongert and Sedov the slave had no juridical personality. 
They could not legally marry. But it has been shown that 
they could raise lawful families and even contract polygamy, 
“own property and act as witness in a court of law.*” The 
"present writer contends that even the legal position of the 
alave ameliorated in the course of time and by the end of 
the 13th century on the testimony of Teheou Ta-Kouan 
‘slaves could be procured only by capture of the savage 
mountain people, 


Jacob has recently studied the question of Kinship 
“pattern, titles, duties, habitations and the general condition 


62a Jacob, loc cit, pp 423-426. 

63 Note sur Tesclavage en droit Khmer ancien, Études d’ histoire 
"du droit privé offertes A Pierrc Petot Paris, Montchrestian, 1959. p. 155, 

64 Sources of Slavery in Ancient Cambodia, Social Life in Ancient 
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of work of slaves. He has also probcd into the significance 
of the personal names of Kñum. This incidentally throws 

welcome light on the attitude of the free society towards. * 
the slaves.°® Sedov refers to the economic exploitation of 

Slaves.°® According to him, 60°/, of the produce went to the 

temple authorities leaving only 40°/, to the slaves who 
worked in the fields. Similarily. as against 3kg of rice daily- 
for the priest, the slaves got only 400 gms, Sedov’s figures- 
„regarding share-cropping and daily consumption of slaves. 
are interesting but are unfortunately not supported by 

evidence. The question of enormity of slave labour bas- 
also been raised. As an exponent of the theory .of the 
prevalence of the Asiatic mode of production in ancient 
Cambodia, Sedov thinks that free labour was organized 

into clan communities holding communal land divided into- 
lots. They formed the main source of social wealth, and 

greater use of simple cooperative labour methods on the 
social or temple level was made, though the Khnums played 

a major role.*" The mention of enormous number of slaves- 
owned by religious institutions as evidenced by Ta Prohm 

or Prāh Khān inscription of Jayavarman VII, however, 

leaves little doubt that the ancient Khmer economy was- 

based essentially on slave-labour and the large domains- 

were run on the same pattern as the Roman latifundia. Cady 

on the authority of Briggs refers to the bas-reliefs depicting 

construction slaves *'wincing under the whip of exacting 

task-masters.°°’? In any case even Sedov admits that 

the difference between community-farmers and slaves was- 

narrowing down.°® 





66 Loc cit., pp. 408-413. - 
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It has been noted above that in the absence of a 
monetary system, favourities and dignitaries were often 
granted land for services rendered or to be rendered. They, 
in their turn, made arrangements directly with cultivators 
themselves or with other intermediaries. This development 
of intermediary interests in land coupled with absence of 
any domestic industry and trade worth the name which 
could necessitate a monetary system is indicative of a closed 
economy. To this may be added the fact that in inscriptions 
Khītums are often found attached to the soil in the sense that 
when land passes from one hand to another, those culti- 
vating it also changed hands. Undoubtedly, this state of 
things smacks of feudalism. With regard to the question 
of land-holding it has been asked whether the king was the 
excellent master ofall land. Here there is some divergence 
of opinion among scholars. According to M.C. Ricklefs 
land in the ICth century A.D. was a freely saleable commo- 
dity in Cambodia, He has cited cases of private ownership 
of land and alienation of land by way of sale and purchase 
by and from non-royal individuals. According to Kicklefs 
not only land could be owned by private individuals, their 
rights were also protected and guaranteed by the State by 
a comprehensive judicial and legal machinery, He maintains 
that the inscriptions containing informations regarding 
transactions of land are so many deeds and law-records of 
how litigations arising out of these were disposed of. 
Ricklefs admits of royal intervention in the matter of 
enjoyment of landed property only in two circumstances 
viz. rebellion and death of a proprietor without leaving any 
heir.7° As against this, extreme opposite views have been 
stated by Benda and Sedov. Benda thinks that royal 
control of the countryside was complete and there was no 
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land-holding class.”! Sedov, on the other hand, believes 
that all land was communally held. He states: “Land was. 
oftern bought and sold though not in the form of private 
i property for in most cases the Parties to such transactions 
were groups of kinsmen, and the deals were subject to the 
strict control of both the communities and the State”. 
Sometimes sale of land was symbolic, masking something 
like a ‘commendation’ where the sellers preseved their right 
to the land.7? 


Between these extreme positions the mean has been struck 
by Malle Bongert, according to whom the proprietory right 
of the Khmér King resemble that of feudal lord in mediaeval 
Europe, in that he could dispose of freely only such land of 
his domains which was nat occupied (hermes)."* The 
position of the present author may be stated as follows: In 
pre-Ankorian times the Khmer Kings did not necessarily 
regard themselves either as de jure or de facto lord of all land 
of the country. But in the Afkorian period when all 
power came to be gradually consolidated and centralized 
in the hands of kings, they came to look upon themselves as 
the ultimate master of the interior of the surface of the 
country (Kamraten phdai Karom)."* This superior right of 
the king over all land manifested itself in the following 
ways: (1) royal sanction was made obligatory for all land 
transactions to become valid ; (ii) whatever be the mode of 
acquistion of land it was considered a gift from the king ; 
(iil) king’s right to abrogate any grant of land ; (iv) right 
to confiscate any property and (v) his prerogative to dispose 


71 The Structure of South East Asian History, Journal of South 
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of heirless property. It has also been stated that the 
superior right of the kind did not interfere or clash with the 
idea of private proprietory right.” * 


Apart from the study of particular economic problems 
like those of land-holding and slavery, attention of scholars 
has been drawn to a broader aspect of the question viz., 
geopolitical and economic factors determining the course of 
Cambodian history. Thus with regard to the emergence of 
the first imperial power in Cambodia under Fan Che-man of 
Fou-nan, it has been asserted that it meant in practice little 
more than domination of the trade-routes i.e., to say sub- 
jugation of the towns (nagaras) which were ten (10) in 
number and were its rival in the Roman Orient-India- 
China trade then passing through the peninsular route. 
The Fon-nanese conquest resulted not in permanent 
annexation of territory but to subservience of these city- 
states to the economic interest of Fou-nan.”% With the 
discovery or rather regular opening-up of the Straits route 
early in the 5th century A.D., the Mediterranean and India- 
China trade shifted further to the South and South-East 
thus lessening the importance of the Gulf of Siam. This 
resulted in the withering away of the prosperity of Oc-Eo, 
the international port-town of Fou-nan. It has been stated 
this was also the starting point of the decline of Fou-nan. 
In the 7th and 8th centuries the centre of gravity shifted 
from the coasts to the interior. According to Sedov, the 
new city states which were centres of administration 
depended more on forcible exploitation of slave-labour in 
agriculture than on trade.”” It may, however, be pointed 
out that the geographical distribution of all city-states 
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whose identification has been so far possible would tend to 
show that these lay along the route of the international 
trade which still trekked from lower Burma via Siam to 
Cambodia on its way to China. It must, however. have to 
be admitted that on such poor economic structure the 
mighty Ankorian civilization could not have flourished. 
There must have intervened some revolutionary change in 
the mode of production of the country which made possible 
transition from a multiplicity of broadly self-contained 
city-states to that of a unified empire controlling extensive 
parts of what is now-a-days Siam, Laos. Cambodia and 
Vietnam. 


The credit goes to B.P. Groslier who has indicated the 
vital change occurring in the system of production in the 
9th century A.D., if not somewhat earlier. He has showm 
that till the 8th century A.D. Cambodian economy was a 
a natural one i.e. dependent absolutely on monsoon and 
all its vagaries as to the time, frequency and quantum of 
occurrence. Though the Indian settllers in Cambodia 
brought with them some knowledge of land reclamation 
from marshes”*, it was Indravarman who ushered in irriga- 
tion-economy when he excavated the Indratataka or the 
Bàrày of Lolei (capacity 10 million cubic metre of water). 
Subsequently were dug the Yasodharatataka (7.120 x 1.700 m 
in between the barrages: capacity 30 to 60 million cubic 
metre of water) and the western Bārāy (4 x 2.1 km: capacity 
42 to 70 million cubic metre of water and according to 
modern norms capable of irrigating more than 11.000 hectar 
of rice field with two annual yields). This imposing array 
of water management devices, barrages, irrigation canals, 
tanks, reservoirs and elevated road-ways, ensured regular 


78 Prasit Pram Lovén Inscription of Gunavarman, BEFEO, 
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and abundant surplus of food-stuff. Prosperity followed 
and this is reflected in the mighty works of construction of 
the Aikorian rulers. From the time of Indravarman onward 
the erection and maintenance of the water circulation system 
was considered a religious duty of kings but this also 
completed the king's mastery over the land and its people.*® 

Without minimizing the importance of the benefits 
accruing from the new irrigation-production, it may, how- 
ever, be asked whether its role has been exaggerated. It , 
will be seen that the big irrigation tanks, the three barays, 
excavated by kings as mentioned above were confined only 
in the Ankor region. There is thus reason to think that 
the country at large, while adopting the new technique of 
production, dug through private initiative their own tanks, 
canals and dykes, which, of necessity, could not be very, big 
works, This along with the incidence of the annual mon- 
soon has been maintained by the present writer as one 
important factor which prevented the emergence of oriental 
despotism in its most odious form,®° 


Attention of scholars has been drawn to the question: 
Why did the end come so soon after the magnificant reign 
of Jayavarman VII? Groslier holds that over-exploitation 
of the rivers of the Añkor region for purposes of irrigation 
and consequent expansion and development of the succes- 
sive royal cities of Ankor led to deforestation, silting up of 
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the canal mouths, health Hazard and other malaise which 
ultimately led to the abandonment lof Ankor.®* Sahai, 
on the other hand, thinks that excessive concessions to the 
favourites and dignitaries both lay and ecclesiastic, in the 
form of grant of domains and fiscal exemptions caused a 
heavy drainage on the exchequer and thus contributed to 
the decline of the Kingdom.** While all these remain 
true, Coedés seems to be justified when he states that the 
most immediate causes were ‘the strain due to its territorial 
expansion ‘and’ the crushing burdens that had been 
imposed on its people during the 12th century by two great 
warrior and builder kings.** 


. 
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SOME DIVINE IMAGES OF BENGAL: 
WITH EXTRA-INDIAN AFFILIATIONS 


Krishna Biswas 


From iconographical point of view a few Brahmanical 
images of Bengal bear certain affinities with the deities 
found in neighbouring countries like Nepal, Burma etc. 
These Bengal images exhibit some interesting feature and 
they are also shared by certain images of adjacent countries. 


Among these images of Bengal mention may be made of 
an example of Ālingana—Mūrti of Siva? (2” in height). 
Jt was recovered from a tank at Keoar, P.S. Munshiganj, 
district Dacca, now in Bangladesh and now belongs to the 
Dacca Museum. It portrays the god with five heads and 
six hands, exhibiting clockwise: the vara, rosary, arrow, 
bow and skull-up (') and the remaining hand placed on the 
bosm of Gauri who is seated on left thigh of Siva. A trident 
is shown on a lotus on theright. The right hand of the 
goddess is placed under the neck of the god. A full-blown 
lotus is held by her left hand. It is the only images of Siva 
where the god has five heads, illustrating his pafichanana 
aspect. However, the Bengal specimen calls for comparison 
with a fourteenth century image of Siva—Parvati found at 
Kathmandu, Nepal*, The latter also shows the god with 
five heads and six hauds seated with Parvati; two of the 
hands of Siva are holding a rosary in one of the three right 
hands and bow in one of the left hands which are known to 
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the Keoar example. The normal right hand of Šiva of 
Kathmandu is in the VARADA pose as found in the Keear 
specimen. A trident is placed onthe right of the god of 
Kathmandu as found in the Keor image. 

Another image—type of Alifgana—Marti (5" x 24") made 
of octo-alloy was discovered at Raghurampur in course of 
excavations. It depicts the god with two hands seated with 
Parvati. He is holding a lotus bud in the right hand and 
places the left hand on the left breast of the goddess. The 
trident of Siva planted firmly in the ground is shown to his 
right. The right leg of Siva instead of hanging, as in the 
other Aliagana-Mirtis, is shown as bent and placed on the 
asara and thus illustrates the rajalila pose. Besides, the 
goddess is seated to the left of the god and not on the thigh 
of her consort as is normally seen ; the right hand of Parvati 
is resting on the left thigh of the god. (P1 ..). This image 
of Šiva-Pārvatī also reminds us of some examples discovered 
at Kathmandu’, In these figures the god is seated with 
Parvati; the goddess is also seated to the left of the god, 
her right hand being placed on the left thigh of the god. 
(Pl ..) The idiom expressed by thcse Bengal and Nepal 
specimens is also manifest in an image from Thaton, Burma. 
Now an exhibit in the Government Museum, Rangoon, it is 
assignable to the ninth century A.D. and like the previous 
figures, it depiets the god as seated in rājalīlāsana on a lous- 
pedestal with his spouse who sits to his left, (Pl...) 


Typological similarity is also discernible in the represen- 
tations of other forms of Siva. Thus a Natarāja figure 
found at Nepal and now on display in the National Art 
Gallery, Bhaktapur, shows the god as dancing on the back 
of the bull, the vehicle of the god (P1...). This is, however, 





3 Waldgchmidt, Nepal, Fig 12, Kramrisch, Stella, The Art of Nepal, 
P1, IX and Pl, IX, 9 
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the only Nepalese image of the class in question. The 
Nepalese figure resembles the dancing image of Siva found 
at deul of Ranihati(Pl..). Two of the right hands of the 
«god of Nepal are in the abhaya and varada poses and skull and 
‘the pot placed in the two of the left hands which are known 
to to the Ranihatiexample. The bull of the Nepalese god 
is looking upwards at his master is closely related to the 
Bengal images. The face of the ecetatic bull is shown to 
‘the left of Nepal as found in the Ranihati specimen. 


Affinities between some Surya images of Bengal and 
those of Nepal may further be noted in this connection. 
A ninth-century image of Surya, now an exhibit in the 
Maldah Museum, West Bengal and hailing from Maldah, 
‘represents the god with two hands, each holding a full- 
blown lotus; the god rides on a chariot drawn by seven 
‘horses with the charioteer Aruna. The god is flanked by 
his consorts, Usha and Pratushya, and two attendants, 
Dandi and Pingala. What is significant to note in this 
connection is that here the god has been depicted without 
his boot, (Pl...) a feature which is seen in North Indian 
images but absent in South Indian examples. Another 
'bootless image of Surya discovered at Niyamatpur (Rajshahi 
district), made of sandstone, shows the God as hands, holding 
the lotus with stalks in each of his hands, The god wears a 
flat and low head-dress and a long tunic. This is the only 
image where the horses and the chariot are not present. 
"Now these two Sūrya images remind us of an example 
found at Archaeological Garden Lalitpur (Nepal). The 
two-handed Nepalese Sun-god has been shown as bootless 
as in the Maldah specimen. He is holding as usual the 
full-blown lotuses, but his boot, horses and chariot are 
absent (Pl...) and these features are very closely affiliated 
to the Niyamatpur image. 
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Mention may be made of an image of Sūrya* hailing 
from Mrohaung, Arakan. Now on display at the office 
of the Honorary Archaéological Officer, Arakan is assig- 
nable to the sixth-seventh century A. D. It represnents 
the god as riding in his chariot drawn by seven horses with 
Aruna (missing) as the driver. It resembles a Surya 
figure hailing from Kasipur (24. parganas, West Bengal ) 
now inthe Asutosh Museum.® The legs of the Arakan god x 
are partly insertcd in his chariot as found in the Kasipur 
image. The Arakan example only bears this interesting 
feature, x i. e. the legs partly inserted in his chariot 
which is not found in other images of the neighbouring 
countries. 

A fourearmed figure of Visnu® seated on Garuda, his 
vehicle, was found at Dacca ( Bangladesh ). The miniature 
representation of Gadadevi with a mace in her right hand 
is held by the normal hand of the god ; the object in the 
back right hand is the stalk of a letus on which Faja-Laksmi 
is seated. He is holding a stalk of lotus also with the 
representation of Sarasvati, The normal right hand 
carries a cakra by the rim. not by a handle asin the 
images ordinarily met with and this feature is found in all 
the Nepalese images, as for example, an image of Visnu” 
wtth four hands hailing from Deo Patan. Nepal represents 
him as seated on Garuda. The Deo patan image wears the 
plain valavas like the Dacca figure. i 


A rare image of Lakgmi-Narayana.® made of black stone, 
about 20” in height, was discovered at Basta, about four 





Ray, N. R. Brahmanical Gods in Burma, PL XIX, fig 24. 
Majumdar, R. C, History of Bengal, PI XLVII, fig. 115 
Bhattasali, N. K., Op. cit, Pl. XXXII. 

Pal, Pratapaditya, Vaisnava Iconology in Nepal, fig. 42. 
Bhattasali, op. cit. Pl. XXXIV. 
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miles south-west of the town of Dacca. It reveals the four- 
armed god seated with Laksmi on Garuda. The god is 
carrying, clockwise sankha, Padma, Gada and cakra. The 
body of the Goddess is encircled by the lower left hand 
which holds the cakra. Laksmi is seated on the left thigh 
of visnu. This image-type is represented by two instances 
found at Nepal. One of them carved in the handle of a 
round mirror of ivory preserved in Nepal Museum, 
Kathmandu represents the god with four hands holding a 
conch. discus, and club in the three hands and the fourth 
hand ( not visible ) encircles the body of his consort, The 
god wears acrown. In both the specimens the god is seated 
with Laksmi on Garuda like the Basta image. As in the 
Basta example in the Nepalese specimens, the goddess is 
seated on the left thigh of the god. 


15 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE RAMAYANA 
( Critical Edition ) 


Asim Kumar Chatterjee 


The Ramayana, which is universally regarded as the 
earliest post-Vedic narrative poem of India, not only offers 
us a rich account of the cultural life of pre-Buddhist India, 
but also gives a great deal of information of the historical 
geography of those days. As the present writer has shown 
elsewhere’, even the last Book of this epic was in existence 
before Buddha and Mahavira. That this poem was even 
completed, centuries before the compilation of the Maha- 
bharata,? also admits of no doubt. We will try here to 
analyse critically the rich geographical details, supplied by 
this epic, which not only will throw light on the gradual 
expansion of the Aryans, but also on the relationship of 
the Aryas with the so-called Anāryas or the non-Aryans. 


Let us first try to see what light the Ramayana throws on 
the historical geography of Northern India or in other 
words Udicya, a term used in the body of the poem? itself. 
In this connexion, we not only have a list of Udicya 
Janapadas in this poem,‘ but also some other extremely 
valuable details, mainly in the Ayodhya-Kanda.* The 


o 

1 See Ancient Indian Literary and Cultural Tiadıtion, Calcutta, 
1974, pp 122 f 

2 As is well known, in the cntscal edition of the Dronanarvan (118. 
48), we have a verse, ascribed to Valmiki, which is actually found in 
the present critical edition of Book VI of the Ramayana 

3 See Il 76 7 

4 IV 42 10ff 

5 See II 62. 10ff, and II 65 1f. 
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present writer is strongly of the opinion that the Ayodhya- 
kanda is one of the earliest Books of the Ramayana, and 
"therefore the geographical details, supplied by it, are of 
unique value. These details are given in connexion wlth 
the description of the journey of Vasishtha’s messengers 
from Ayodhya to Rajagrha of the Kekaya country, in the 
Punjab, and their return journey along with Bharata. It 
‘is of great interest to note that the poet correctly enume- 
‘rates the details of the two different routes, taken in conne- 
xion with these two journeys. While going from Ayodhya 
‘to Rajagrha ( modern Jalalpur* in the Punjab portion of 
Pakistan ), the messengers had to pass through Hastinapura’ 
«and also Kuru-jāūgala country.* Afterwards, we are told, 
they crossed Bahlika® and after crossing the Vipasa,!° they 
reached Rājagrha-Girivraja. While returning, Bharata 
and his men passed through Šatadru," Yamunā,'* 
"Gomatī!* and Kalihganagara'* (it was apparently near 
Ayodhyā and must not be confused with the Kalinganagara 
«of Kharavela’s inscription.!”). There is little doubt that 
Vālmīki had a perfect idea about the geography of the 
janapadas like Kosala, Paīīcāla,'* Kuru, Bahlika, Kekaya!” 


6 See Ancient Geog. of India (ed. S N. Majumdar). 1924, pp. 1876. 

7 IL 62. 10. 

8 Loc. cit. 

9 II. 62. 13 

10 I 62. 13 

11 I. 65. 1. 

12 H 65 4. 

13 1I 65 11. 
. 14 TI 65. 12 

15 See Sel. Ins (Sircar), Vol I, p 214. 

16 He actually mentions it in connexion with Kurujātgala in I. 
62. 10 

17 For this jonapada, see the present writers paper in AILCT., 
pp 64 ff 
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etc. Elsewhere, he has mentionedin a single verse,!* the- 
other Punjab janapadas like Kamboja, Yavana, Saka, Aratta, 
Paurava and a few other janapadas. Sindhu-Sauvīra 
mentioned in the Bālakāņda.** 


is- 


The poet, however, has shown his most intimate 
acquaintance with Kosala janapada and some nearby places.. 
This is quite natural, as according to the account of the 
Uttarakanda,*° Valmiki himself, lived at a place, not for 
from the eastern boundary of this janapada. His asrama- 
was situated”! on the bank of the Tamasā (modern Marha) 
near the Gafiga. It is of some interest to note, that while- 
describing Rama’s trip from Ayodhya to Prayāga, the ` 
following rivers are mentioned—Tamasa,** Vedašruti,* 
Gomati** and Syandikā,** which are identified respectively 
with Marha, Biswi, Gomti and Sai. The eastern boundary- 
of Kosala, of those days, was apparently the Ganga, on- 
the northern bank of which, was situated Srngaverapura,3* 
the non-Aryan Nishada kingdom, a vassal state, apparently- 
under the Ikshvākus. It was ruled by Guha, who was a 
personal friend of Rama. However it should not be sup-- 
posed that Šrūgaverapura was the only non-Aryan kingdom 
in Northern India. We learn from the last Book?" of the: 


18 IV. 42. 11. 

19 I. 12 23., 

20 46. 15 f. 

21 See VII. 44. 16— 
Gangayastu pare pare Valmtkeh sumahātmanah 
āšramo divydsankāsastamasā tīramāšritah 

22 TI. 40 30; 41. 1 and 41. 27 etc, 

23 N. 43 8 

24 T. 43. 9-10 

25 IL 43. 10. 

26 NH. 44 1. 

27 See chapters 52 ff; and 90 f 
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Ramayana, that Rama in his lifetime, had conquered at least 
two important non-Aryan states of Northern India viz. 
"Šūrasena and Gandhira janapadas. Several chapters?! of 
that Book, namely Uttarakanda have been devoted to the 
conquest of the capital of Šūrasena Janapada viz, Mathura, 
It is quite clear from that Book, that formerly this city was 
‘Tuled by the Asuras,** who from the earliest Vedic period, 
"were the traditional enemies of the Indo-Aryans. Its king 
Lavana is described as the enemy of the Aryans, and 
‘especially the fire-worshipping Tāpasas.*? Rama, as the 
most influential monarch of those days,®* naturally was 
anxious to bring this kingdom under his suzerainty. He, 
therefore, sent his brother Satrughna, who after a bitter 
‘fight, lasting for several days, succeeded in crushing the 
Asuras. Thereafter Mathura eontinued to flourish, as a 
great Aryan city of supreme commercial importance, in 
Northern India.** The Ramayana®® gives a detailed deserip- 
tion of this city. Another non-Aryan janapada, which was 
forcibly annexed to the Aryan fold, was the kingdom of 
Gandhāra, ruled by the Gandharvas.** These Gandhar- 
"vas are described in the Vedic literature?’ as un-Aryans 
and opposed to the Aryan form of fire-worship. It should 
be remembered, in this connexion, that most of the 
Jjanapadas of the Punjab, from the earliest period, were under 
the occupation of the peoples, who were held in contempt 


28 52 ff 
29 See VII 53 3. 
30 VI 53 20 


31 See in this connexion, the present writer's Political History 
Of Pre-Buddhist India pp. 66 f. 

32 See VII, ch 62. 

33 Loc. cit - 

34 VIL 90 10 f 

35 See Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 137. 
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by the Indo-Aryans. In the Atharvaveda we find the 
Gandharas appearing as a despised pcople®® along with the 
Angas, the Magadhas and the Bablikas. This also directly 
proves that the two prominent North-western tribes viz, the 
Bāhlīkas and the Gandhāras were regarded as impure. 
That almost all the peoples of the Punjab, were held in 
contempt in the 2nd millennium B. C., is also proved by the 
valuable evidence of the Karnaparvan of the Mahābhārata?" „ 
where we find a very strong and violent denunciation of the 
manners and customs of the Punjab peoples like the 
Balhikas,?® the Madras,*° the Ārattas,*” the Pañcanadas,*} 
the Gandharas*? etc, All these Punjab tribes have been. 
branded there as mleccha‘® and orātya**. The only Punjab 
janapada, which, from early times, commanded respect was- 
the janapada of Kekaya, whose king Ašvapati is eulogised 
both in the Satapatha Brahmana‘® and the Chandogya Upanishad** 
as a wise and godfearing monarch. The latter work further 
shows that the Kekaya janapada had no thief, no miser, no 
drunkard, no ignorant person, no adulterer or an adulteress.. 


The Ramayana‘? describes how the Ikshvāku prince 
Bharata with the help of his Kekaya relatives, annexed the 
non-Aryan Gandhāra janapada, We also learn of the founda- 
tion of the two new cities viz. Takshašilāt* and Pushkarā- 


36 See V. 22. 14. 

37 See Cr. ed. VIII, chs. 27-30 

38 VIII 30 14. 19. 27. 53. 56. 68 etc, etc. 
39 See VIM. 27. 71 f. 

40 VIII. 30. 36. 40. 43. 74 etc., etc. 
41 VIL 30. 65, 74. 

42 VOL 30. 55. 

43 See VIII. 27 91. 

4 VII 30. 66. 

45 X. 6.1.2 

46 V 11.4. £ 

47 See, VII, ch 91. 

48 VII 91. 9-10. 
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vati*® In the newly conquered territory by Bharata, for 
his sons, Taksha and Pushkara respectively. The emergence 
ofthese two great cities on the map of North-West India, 
certainly boosted the prestige of this region, and this 
explains why in the, Buddhist literature, the people of 
Uttarāpatha (N.W. India), including Takshašilā, are treated 
with deference and affection. As a matter of fact, in the 
Buddhist canonical literature”, Takshasila is represented 
as a great centre of learning and Udicca Brāhamaņas are 
mentioned with special respect. In the Mahābhārata”. 
we are told, that Janamejaya II ( grandson of Abhimanyu ) 
was the first king of the Lunar dynasty, to bring it under 
the jurisdiction of the Kauravas. 


We have a list of Udicya janapadas in the Kishkind- 
hākaņda"**. We have already referred to a few janapadas 
of the Punjab, included in this list. Among other names, 
we have Mleccha, Šūrasena, Prasthala, Bharata, Kuru, 
Cina, Aparacina etc. Regarding the last two names, we 
are not sure from exactly what period, the Chinese first 
came into contact with the Indians. However reference to 
the Chinese silk in Kautilya,”> probably proves that China 
was known to the Indians from the pre-Mauryan period. 
As we have already seen, the Sirasenas®* are mentioned 
also in connexion with the conguest of Mathurā by 


Šatrughna. 
A keen student of the Critical edition of the Ramayana 


49 Loc. cit. 
50 See Malalasekera, DPPN., I, pp 982 f 
51 See Critical edition, I 3 18 
52 See 42 10 f. 
53 See trans, Shama Sastry, p. 84; original has the two terms, 
Cinapatta and Cīnabhūmi. see II, ch. 11. 
_54 VIL. 62. 6. 9 efc. 
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will note that there is no separate reference to Madhyadeša 
in this poem. Some of the Madhyadeša peoples, mentioned 
in the Mahabharata and the Purāņas are included in the list 
of the eastern and northern janapadas, given in, Book IV of 
` this epic. The Kāšikas and the Kosalas-are included in the 
list of eastern janapadas.°® The Rāmāyaņat* describes the 
city of Varanasi as a well-protected, walled town, ruled by 
king Pratardana. Among other so-called Madhyadeša cities 
we have references to Kāmpilya,*” Kausimbi,°® Māhish- 
mati®® and Sāhkāsya.** The last mentioned city was at 
Rama’s time, under the occupation of Siradhvaja Janaka’s 
` brother Kušadhaja. 


The above discussion of the Northern Indian janapadas, 
mentioned in the Ramayana, shows that a greater part of 
Uttarapatha or Udicya, came under the Aryan sway, by the 
time of Rama. Of three non-Aryan states, two were 
Aryanised during the rule of this great Ikshvaku prince. 
The third, namely Šrūgaverapura, under the non-Aryan 
- king Guha, continued as a loyal feudatory state. The 
emergence of the three new metropolitan cities viz. 
Mathura, Pushkalavati and 'Takshašilā, was of immense 
significance, both from political as well as economic points 
of view. All these three new’ cities also became great 
cultural centres. 


Let us now turn our attention to Eastern India. The 
Kishkndhākāņda*! mentions the following important peoples 


55 See IV. 39 19 ff. 

56 VIL 37. 3. 

57 I. 32 19; ın the relevant passage here, Brahmadatta is con 
nected with Kāmpilya 
“ 58 L 31.4. 

59 VIL 31. 6; 33. 2 ete 

60 I. 70. 19. 

61 39. 19 f. 
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of that region-Videha, Magadha, Kirāta, Puņdra, Vaiga 
«tc. Kirāta appears to be the people, who lived in Nepal 
and adjoining Himalayan regions, including, perhaps, 
Assam, The separate references to Pundra and Vanga 
prove that the greater portion of modern Bengal ( including 
Bangladesh ) was Aryanised by that time. Some of the 
Hindu colonies like Yavadvipa (Java) and Suvarnarupya 
are also mentioned,®* probably, for the first time in the 
Indian literature. We should also mention, in this con- 
nexion, Utkala and Kalinga, who are mistakenly included 
in the list of the Southern janapadas in the Ramayana. It iss 
however, quite significant that no city of Bengal has 
been mentioned in this epic. 


Among the western Indian janapadas, mentioned in the 
Rāmāyaņa,*? the following deserve notice-Surāshtra, Ābhīra, 
Avanti, and Prāgyyotisha. The last name is guite inter- 
esting, and as we have shown elsewhere,** that there was 
a Prāgjyotisha in the west, before the emergence of Prāgjyo- 
tisha in Eastern India. As a matter of fact, all the refer- 
ences to Pragjyotisha, in the two epics, pertain to 'Prāgjyo- 
tisha in Western India, which was situated not for from 
modern Dvārakā. Pragjyotisha was both the name ofa 
janapada and a fort. According to the Mahābhārata," this 
Asura stronghold, was destroyed by Vasudeva Krshna. 
The Ramayana®® also refers to it, as a non-Aryan stronghold. 
Apparently, Pragjyotisha in Assam was named after this 
earlier Pragjyotisha, in the later period. 


6” VII. 39. 28. 

63 See IV, Chapter 41. 

64 See the present Author’s Ancient Indian Literary and Cultural 
Tradition, pp 198 ff. 

65 See Critical ed, V 47. 74; see also XII 326, 85, for other 
references to Prāgjyotisha in the Mahābhārata, see Sorensen's Index etc, 
p 555. 

66 See IV. 41. 25 
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Although Surāshtra is mentioned in the list of western 
Indian janapadas in the Kishkindhakanda, it is associated 
elsewhere in that poem'” with Dākshiņātya. In the 
Baudhayana Dharma Sūtra** also Surashtra is associated with 
Dakshiņāpatha. The Mālavas, unlike the Surashtras, are 
mentioned in the list of eastern janapadas, in our poem, 
which is a mistake due to carelessness of the poet. How- 
ever, such mistakes are almost everywhere in our ancient 
geographical literature. In the present work also, the 
Vaūgas and Pundras are mentioned both in the Eastern and 
Southern lists) The rivers Sindhu and Sarasvati also 
appear in the Eastern list. The Avantis appear in the list 
of Southern janapadas. The Yavanas are mentioned both 


in the Eastern and Southern lists of janapadas. 
4 


Before we discuss the Southern janapadas, as given in the 
Ramayana, we have to take into consideration, the problem 
of the location of Dandakaranya, mentioned repeatedly in 
this epic. Frankly speaking, the present text of the 
Ramayana does not conclusively solve the problem of its 
location. ‘However, the Buddhist sources come to our 
rescue and help us in locating this extensive forest. The 
Majjhima Nikaya®® clearly associates the Kalingas with the 
Dandaka forest. The well-known Sarabhanga Jātaka"” also 
includes Kaliīga in the Daņdakāraņya forest. In this 
connexion, the river Godavari has also been mentioned. 
Hiuen Tsang”! also clearly associates Dandakaranya with 





67 I 12. 23 

68 I 1.2 13. 

69 See Upālisutta (N 56). . 

70 See No 522 and also Cowell, Jataka Stories, V, p 72. 

71 See Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, Tl, p 198 
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Kalinga. This definitely proves that Dandakāraņya was 
in South-eastern India. It is highly interesting to note, 
thatthe story of the destruction of Daņdakāraņya, told 
in the -Rāmāyaņa,"* is practically repeated both in the 
Sarabhanga Jātaka and the account of Hiuen-Tsang. This 
story of the destruction of Dandaka forest was also known 
to Kautilya”* and Vātsyāyana'*. This proves that, while 
going to the South, Rama had to pass through South-eastern 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. ‘Therefore, it would be futile 
to search for Paticavati near Nasik. 


Let us now, turn our attention to the South Indian 
janapadas, mentioned in the Ramayana. In this connexion, 
we notice a few curious things. Although a number of 
Southern janapadas are mentioned in the Kishkindhākāņģa,”* 
they are not at all referred to in connexion with Rama’s 
journey towards Kishkindha or Lanka. We can, however 
understand the absence of any reference to the Narmada, 
in connexion with Rāma's southern journey. He was, 
in all probability, passing through modern Satna, Shahdol, 
Bilaspur and Raigarh districts of Madhya Pradesh and, 
in that case, he could easily avold thc Narmada, The most 
important thing, we should remember in this connexion, 
that Rama had to cross the Godāvarī,”* on his way towards 
Kishkindhā and Lanka. The Araņyakāņda, without 
naming any other big river, simply informs us that Rama 
and his associates had to cross many big rivers (bahūdakā ) on 


72 VII Chapters 71-73 

73 See Arthasastia (trans), p 10 

74 See Kāmasūtra (Chowkhamba), I 2 35. 
15 40 8 ff. 

76 II. 12 18, TIK 14 22; IŒ 15 2 etc, etc 
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their way towards the South. It appears that many of the 
Southern janapadas, mentioned in Book IV, did not 
actually exist in Rāma's time. In other words, the 
Kishkindhakanda list of janapadas, was added to the body 
of the poem, a few centuries after Rāma's time. However, 
it should not be forgotten that the Kishkindhakanda list 
of janapadas, is earlier than the similar lists, found either 
in the Mahabharata or the major Puranas. 


The list of Southern janapadas includes names like 
Andhra, Cola, Pandya and Kerala. We have just now 
pointed out that these janapadas could not have existed 
in Rama’s time. But this does not prove the contention 
of those, who believe that Rama never went beyond the 
Amarakantak mountain (the source of the Narmada ). 
A number of scholars, including Hiralal,77 U. P. Shah’®, 
Rai Krishna Das? and Sankalia®® are of the opinion 
that Lanka should be located iu Madhya Pradesh and 
preferably near Amarakantak. All of them have chosen to 
ignore the vital evidence of the original Ramayana that 
Rama is not only represented as crossing the Godavari, on 
his way to Lahka, but is also depicted as recrossing that 
river,*! on his way back to Ayodhya. And both these 
events’ are alluded to inthe critical edition of this epic. 


77 See his paper entitled ‘The situation of Rāvaņa's Lanka'—in 
Tha Commemoration Volume, pp. 151 ff. 

78 See his learned note entitled ‘The Problem of Lanka’ in his 
Introduction, pp. 31 T in the critical edition of the Ramayana, Book 
VII, Baroda, 1975 

79 See his Hindi paper entitled ‘Rim Vanavās ki bhigol’ in Nāgarī 
Pracāriņī Patrikā, Vol 52, No 4 and Vol 54 Nos. 2-3. 

80 See his Ramdyana-Myth or Reality pp. 50-51. 

81 See VI. 111. 22 fi. 
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The scholars, who are against the identification of the 
Ramayana’s Lanka with the present Ceylon, have advanced 
some strange arguments, a few of which, have to be dis- 
cussed here. 


According to both Krishna Das** and Shah** the 
word sāgara in the Ramayana does not necessarily mean 
‘sea’. It is used in the sense ofa big lake. Das believes 
that the lake, at the foot of Amarakantak, is actually the 
‘sea’ referred to in the Ramayana. Now, anyone who has 
cared toread the beautiful and realistic description of the 
sea in various places** of this epic, will at once reject the 
theory that sagara or sindhuin the Ramayana isa mere lake. 
We are not aware of the existence of any ‘lake’ in the 
world, where timis and ttmingilas®® can be discovered. 
U. P. Shah connects Ravana’s epithet devakantakah®® with 
Amarakantak,*” which is quite ridiculous. It should be 
remembered that Laika in Vālmīki's Ramayana is always 
connected with dakshina samudra®®, In connexion with 
Rama’s march towards Laikā, we get direct reference to 
the Malaya mountain**. Elsewhere, the poet has mentioned 
the two southernmost rivers viz. the Kaveri®® and the 
'Tāmraparņī*!. Shah, who makes much of the expression, 





82 See Das, op. cit, Vols 52 and 54 

83 Op cit, pp 31 ff 

84 See IV 63 4 ff: VI 229 and VI 435 etc, etc- z 

85 See VI 479; cf also the expression ākāšamiva dushpāraar 
sāgaram prekshya vanaral’ JV 638. 

85 VI 11213. 

87 Op at p 44. 

88 Cf V 639, 1V.40 25-26 ete. 

89 See VI 465. 

90 IV. 4013 

91 IV. 40.17 
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nalasetu, forgets that in the Ramayana, it is placed,®? far 
south of the Godavari. 


Almost all our ancient texts, place Lankā in the south. 
Tt is mentioned after Pandya. Dravida, Cola and Kerala 
in the account of Sahadeva’s digvijaya in the critical edi- 
tion of the Mahabharata.°* Vibhīshana is there represented 
as sending Yudhishthira candana, agaru and gems ( mani ) 
which we can only expect in Ceylon and NOT Amarakan- 
tak. The Brhatsamhitā?* also places Lanka in the South along 
with Malaya, Mahendra, Kerala, Cola etc. The Mahayana 
Buddhist text, the Lankavatara Sutra and the Pāli Mahavamsa 
also connect Lanka with Ceylon. ‘All the major Puranas 
including Kālidāsa, the poet of the Raghuvamša, associatė 
Lanka with the South. In a very crucial Sloka, Kālidāsa 
associates Rama’s bridge with the Malaya mountain?*. In 
this connexion, Kālidāsa's descriptions of the sea** only 
remind us of the similar descriptions of the ocean, in the 
the original Ramayana. All these, evidences, we believe, 
go far to destroy the contention of those, who place 
Janka in Madhya Pradesh. 


Even then, we are ready to believe that the author of 
the original Ramayana ( Books I-VI) had not much know- 
ledge of the South. If we forget the list of janapadas, given 
in the Kishkindhākāņda; not much geography will be found 
regarding the South, in other parts of the Ramayana. How- 

- «ever, as we have already pointed out, such names as 


92 VI 11110 

92 See TI, 2848 ff 

94 See 1411 (Chowkhamba ed) 
95 See Raghu 132 

96 Ibid, 133 ff 
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Godavari, Malaya, Sahya, Mahendra were known to the 
original poet of the Ramayana, It is also extremely doubtful 
whether the poet or the poets of this epic had any real 
knowledge about the exact position of Kishkindha, the 
identification of which, continues to baffle scholars. 
Pataūjali, writing in the 2nd century B.C., dismisses it merely 
as a guhā (cave )*". We need not blame Valmiki, or any 
other unknown poet of this epic, for this ignorance, 
regarding Southern India. All of them were northerners, 
who did not care much for the South. But this does not 
prove that Rāma and his small team did not go beyond 
the Narmadā. The entire Indian literature ( including 
those of the Buddhists and Jains) are in favour ofthe 
identification of Laūkā with Ceylon. 


Lastly, we should note that Uttarakāņda gives some 
additional geographical information, particularly in 
‘connexion with the Uttarāpatha. A few janapadas like 
Kārāpatha,** Candrakanta®® and Mallabhfimi?®° are men- 
‘tioned, for the first time, in this Book. The first two 
janapadas cannot be satisfactorily identified, but the last 
-one, namely Mallabhumi, is certainly the same as 
Mallarattha or Mallarashtra of the Buddhist and Jain 
diterature?, The Mallakas are mentioned in the 
Arthašāstra!"? of Kautilya as a republican 'Saigha) state. 
"The town of Vaidišā"* or Vidiša is also mentioned for the 


97 See his com. on Ashtadhydyi, VI 1157. 

98 925 

99 956 

100 9291. R 

101 See Raychoudhuri. PH AI (6th edition), pp. 136 ff, see also 
Chatterjee, Political History of Pre-Buddhist India, pp 1907. 

102 See XI1 (Pandit Pustakalaya edition Varanasi, 1964), p. 678 

103 989 and 98.11. 
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first time. There is also an indirect rcference’* to Uttara 
and Dakshina Kosalas. And lastly the city of Kusavatit?® 
named after Kuša, has been referred to; this town has 
been identified by the present Author’®*, with the city 
of the same name, [mentioned in the earliest Buddhist. 
literature.'!7 


104. 97.17. 

105 98.4 

106 See Political Hist of Pre-Buddhist India, Calcutta, 1980. pp. 67f- 
107 See Digha. TI (Nālandā ed.), pp 113, 131, 149. 


BUDDHISM IN ANCIENT BENGAL 
(UP TO THE PALA AGE) 


Gayatri Sen-Majumdar 


Buddhism is one of the most dynamic religions of the 
world. So long it was alive in its land of birth it received 
new ideas and new modes of expression according to its 
need for existence. In course of its evolutionary process it 
underwent significant stages, the last of which coincides 
with the age of the Pala rulers. The experiments through 
which Buddhism passed during this time brought about 
conceptual, organisational and ritualistic changes and 
transformed the one-time simple religion into a full-fledged 
esoteric cult of complex character. Known as Tantrika 
Buddhism, this reoriented system found in Bengal and Bihar 
a congenial home. Here countless renowned and anony- 
mous Siddhacaryas (‘masters who have attained spiritual 
perfection’) in their unending efforts not only changed the 
contour of Buddhism, but also infused new blood in its 
body which had become somewhat inane with the passage 
of time. Hence the Pala age is justly reckoned as a 
landmark in the development of Indian Buddhism. 


In order to have,a better understanding of the evolu- 
tionary process of Buddhism, it is necessary to briefly 
sketch its history with an accent on significant conceptual 
and organisational changes. We are told that during the 
life-time of the Buddha himself several inmates of the 
monasteries openly violated the strict discipline enforced by 
the Master and he was compelled to expel them from the 


16 
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Saūgha!. The actual revolt against the original dis- 
ciplinary rules appeared, however, long after his Mahapari- 
nirvana. The reformists clashed with the orthodox elders 
{ theras ) in the second great council ( Mahasamgiti ) held at 
Vai$āli in the early fourth century B. C., for settling the 
controversies about the correct interpretation of the Vinaya 
rules (i. e., the code of conduct for the monks and nuns ). 
As the old orthodox elders did not compromise with the 
young radicals on certain points regarding these rules, the 
latter withdrew from the said council and called a separate 
great assembly or Mahasangha to devise their own system. 
This split among the Buddhists was of consequence, 
eventually leading to the emergence of Mahayana Buddhism. - 
Thus the orthodox group who strictly adhered to the 
«canonical texts came to be known as Hinayana ( ‘Little 
Vehicle’) or Theravada Buddhists, while the radicals or 
Mahasanghikas who reoriented the canonical tenets got 
the name Mahayana (‘Great Vehicle’), for their system. 
The Theravada form of Buddhism which is supposedly 
based on the original teachings of the Master, speaks about 
the nirvāņa or self-emancipation of the individual self. In 
contrast the Mahayana Buddhists aim at the emancipation 
of all sentient beings from the sufferings caused by the cycle 
of birth and death and it was this altruistic philosophy, 
which developed by criticising and refuting the ethico- 
religious Hīnayāna tenets? that ultimately made Mahayana 
Buddhism more popular than Hinayana. Indeed, from the 
fourth century onwards Mahayana was becoming increa- 
‘singly dominant and of the eighteen Hinayana school only 
four or five, such as the Mahāsāighika, Sarvastivada, 


1 Sacred Books of the East, XVII, pp 347 ff. 
2 For a characteristic and critical account of Hīnayāna by Asatga, 
"see Mahāyāna-sūtrālarikāra, Ch. I, verse 10. 
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"Vaibhāsika and Sautrāntika, eked out their existence. The 
emergence of Mahāyāna Buddhism thus represents the first 
significant phase of Buddhism, 


The two schools of Mahayana philosophy, known as the 
Mādhyamika and the Yogācāra, attained their culmina- 
‘tion in the Gupta period. The Mādhyamika* philosophy 
is supposed to have originated from Nagarjuna ( second 
century A. D. ). According to the Madhyamika-karika, 
regarded as the masterpiece of Nagarjuna, Šūnyatā (the 
‘indescribale absolute ) is the Absolute and there is no 
«difference between Sarhsāra ( phenomenal world ) and 
‘Nirvana or Šūnyatā (reality). Of the two major features 
-of this philosophy one is the description of Pratitya- 
"Samutpāda ( Dependent Origination ) by means of eight 
negatives. ‘There is neither origination nor cessation, 
„either permanence nor impermanence, neither unity nor 
diversity, neither coming-in nor going-out, in the law of 
Pratityasamutpada’.  Pratītyasamutpāda, as Nagarjuna 
-says, is the other name of Šūnyatā. Hence Šūnyatā really 
signifies the middle which avoids the basic views of 
-existence and non-existence and is the relative existence of 
things, or a kind of relativity. The second feature of this 
"philosophy lies in the explanation of two kinds of truths : 
.samorti (conventional or empirical truth ) and paramartha 
(higher of transcendental truth ) the former concerns the 
world of phenomena which is all but illusion, while the 





3 The Mādhyamika owes ifs name to the emphasis laid on 
madhyamd-pratipat, the middle path. In this system the ‘middle path’ 
signifies the non-acceptance of the two views concerning existence and 
“non-existence, eternity and non-cternity, self and non-self, and so on 
It propounds neither the theory of realty nor that of unreality of the 
world. but merely of relativity Thus while Buddha’s ‘middle path” 
was ethical in connotation, that of the Mādhyamikas is a metaphysical 
«concept 
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latter is the realisation of this illusion ( i.e., worldly things- 
are non-existent like an illusion or an echo) ; the former: 
is only a means while the latter is the end. From the 
standpoint of Sarhvrti-satya, Pratitya-samutpada explains world 
of phenomena, but viewed from the standpoint of Paramartha— 
satya it means non-origination at all times and is equated 
with Šūnyatā. However, in course of time the Madhyamika: 
philosophy received diverse interpretations by different 
scholars. Broadly, there were three schools of interpreters =: 
the Prasangika having chief exponents in Buddhapalita and 
Candrakirti who flourished in the fifth century, the 
Mādhyamika-Sautrāntika ( also Svatantra ), whose principal: 
exponent was Bhāvya or Bhāvaviveka, and the Mādhya-- 
mika-Yogācāra whose main exponents were Jīānagarbha, 
Srigupta, Santaraksita, Kamalašīla and Haribhadra ( the 
dates of the first two are unknown, while the remaining- 
three lived in the eighth century ). 


The other branch of the Mahāyāna school is the- 
Yogācāra, the name of which originates in the emphasis 
laid by its adherents on the practice of Yoga (the art of 
the control of body and mind ) as the most effective method 
for the attainment of the highest truth (bodhi). It was- 
founded by Maitreya or Maitreyanatha (third centrury ),. 
but a solid and comprehensive basis to it was provided 
by Asanga inthe fourth century. He was followed by his- 
brother Vasubandhu ( fourth century ) who carried the 
Yogācāra philosophy to perfection by propounding a new 
system called Vijīānavāda. The great disciples of 
Vasubandhu were Sthiramati, Vimuktasena, Gunaprabha 
and Dinnāga. Though the Yogācārins or the followers of 
mentalism conceive the world as unreal, they do not lay 
undue emphasis on the non-origination theory. Thus both 
the Madhyamika and Yogacara schools look at the world. 
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as nothing but an illusion (māyā)*. It is here that the major 
and significant difference between early Buddhism and 
Mahayana Bnddhism lies: the Nikayas of early Buddhism 
‘make no mention whatsoever of this Maya doctrine. 


In the eighth century both Madhyamika and Vogācāra 
‘Jost their orginal vigour and a synthesis of the two was 
‘attempted by eminent authors like Santaraksita, Kamala- 
‘sila and Haribhadra whom the Tibetan tradition describes 
as the followers of a different class called Yogācāra-Mādhya- 
mika’. And in the same period Buddhism received a 
further orientation and entered the last stage of its evolu- 
tion in India, usually regarded as a stage of decadence. 
This new form of Buddhism is known under the generic 
name ‘Tantrayana’ or Tāntrika or Mystic Buddhism. It 
found expression in three ways of mystic practices designated 
as Vajrayana, Kālacakrayāna and Sahajayāna. The 
teachers of Tāntrika Buddhism are called Siddhas or 
Siddhācāryas (‘masters who have attained spiritual perfec- 
tion’ ), and their number is recorded in Indian and Tibetan 
sources as cighty-four, A majority of them were historical 
persons, hailing from Magadha and Bengal® and supposedly 
flourished between the tenth and twelfth centuries. Barring 
a few, most of their works are preserved in Tibetan 





4 Sankarācārya, one of the greatest Hindu philosophers, used this 
cudgel of the illusion theory against his rival realists, the Naryayikas 
and the Vaigesikas It has been suggested by some that he was most 
probably inspired by the Mahāyānist philosophers of the Mādhyamika 
and Yogācāra schools who immediately preceded him See. for instance, 
N. Aiyaswamy Sastri’s view in 2500 Years of Buddhism, edited by 
P V. Bapat (New Delhi, 1956), p. 308 

5 Vassilieff, W, Le Bouddhisme (French translation), p. 321 

6 Some of the renowned Siddhas were associated with other parts 
of India, as for example, Padmasambhava, Indrabhūti and his sister 
Laksmī with Uddīyāna (probably in the western part of Assam not for 
from Kamakhya in Gauhati and Sylhet), Bhusuku probably with 
Saurāstra and Nāgabodhi with the South. 
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translations and the four notable works on which their 
teachings were based are the Guhyasamaja-tantra, Hevajra- 
tantra, Samvara-tantra and Kālacakra-tantra". 


Philosophically, Tantrayāna Buddhism aims at recbing 
the state of non-duality by destroying all principles of 
dualism and in this respect it is fundamentally 
affiliated to Hindu Tāotrikism. In the Absolute Being or 
the ultimate non-dual reality are merged, like milk and 
water, two aspects or attributes., viz., the negative and the 
positive, the static and the dynamic. The Tantrika 
Buddhists conceive the negative and the static as the female 
Prajna and the positive and the dynamic as the male Ūpāya, 
while the Hindu Tantrikas designate them respectively as 
Sakti and Siva, but differ from their Buddhist brethren 
in regarding the female as the positive and the dynamic 
and the male as the negative and the static. However, the 
Tantrika Buddhists hold that the union of Prajīā and 
Upaya, leads to the annihilation of all principles of 
dualism and the final state of non-duality, the Absolute 
Being, the state of Yuganaddha, comparable to that of Advaya, 
Maithuna, Samarasa of other esoteric systems. And one who 
has reached the stage of Yuganaddha has obtained supreme 
bliss ( Mahasukha ), perfect enlightenment and eternal 
tranquillity, and has crossed the sea of birth and death 
and it is in this manner that countless Buddhas have 
attained perfection. According to them, Gautama, the som 
of Māyādevī, was the incarnation of Upāya and his wife 
Gopa that of Praja. and the former obained Mahasukha. 
of the nature of Nirvāņain union with his Prajūā-consort, 





7 Of these, Gūhyasamāja-tantra has been published in the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series, but the remaining thre are available in manuscripts. 
The Kalacakra-tantra, with the commentary called Vimalaprabha, has 
been edited by Biswanath Banerjee and will be published by the Asiati 
Society shortly. z - 
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This union of Praja and Upaya has to be effected through 
esoteric sexo-yogic practices and the result of the union is 
apparently completely different from the mundane sex- 
pleasure. since Mahasukha of the Prajfopayasadhana is the 
other name of Mrvāņa, a stage ‘in which the self and the 
world around are lost in an all-pervading oneness’. It is 
here that Tantrika Buddhism makes a major departure 
from Mahayana Buddhism : Praja and Upaya, almost same 
as Šūnyatā and Karuņā, occur not unoften in the Mahāyāna 
texts but the Mahāyānists maintain that the union of these 
Prajfia (perfect knowedge ) and Upaya ( universal com- 
passion ) leads to the Bodhicitta or a mental state in which 
the sadhakais formally determined for the liberation of all 
suffering beings of the world; in the Tāntrika texts Prajūā 
and Upaya are no more abstract principles, but are as it 
were, concrete female and male entities ( at times conceived 
even as female and male organs ), and the Bodht-citia that 
is born of the union of them through the sexo-yogic method 
signifies an extremely blissful state of mind ( Mahasukha ) 
and is thus different from its Mahayanic namesake. 


Inits practicalor ritual aspect, Tantrayana Buddhism natu- 
rally differs from Mahayana Buddhism. Esoteric elements 
like mantras, dhāraņīs, mudrās, mandalas, etc. play a vital 
role in Tantrika Buddhism, which are generally believed 
to have been introduced to this new system by the 
Yogācāra School.* Mantras as well as their earlier 
counterparts paritias of the Pali literature, are garlands of 
certain words arranged in a string as it were and the sounds 
of these words were supposed to possess great spiritual 





8 According to some, Nāgārjuna of the Madhyamika School in- 
troduced esoterism, the basis of Tāntrikism in Buddhism. See B Bhatta- 
rharyya, Indian Buddhist Esoterism p. 35; S. B. Dasgupta, Obscure 
Religious Cults 
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powers, capable of protecting their reciters against all evil®. 
The dha@ranis were practiclly the collections of mantras. 
Dharani, literally means ‘by which something is kept up’ 
( dharyate anayā iti), really signifies the inherent power of 
these mystic words or syllables for the maintenance or keep- 
ing up religious endeavours of a person. The mantra or the 
dharani element was very much present in Mahayana 
Buddhism, as evidenced by the Bodhisattoa-bhumt of 
Vasubandhu™, but the Tantrika Buddhism believed in the 
efficacy of the mantras and dharagis much more than their 
predecessors, According to them, a mantra, if rightly 
uttered, can even confer Buddhahood or omniscience on 
the reciter. The other elements of Tantrika Buddhism 
are mudrā and mandala. The term mudrā in Buddhism 
generally signifies the postures of hands and figures of the 
Buddha and Buddhist divinities, but in some Tantra and 
Yoga texts mudrā or mahamudr@ is termed Praja or great 
woman and has been deemed necessary in the yogic or 





9 The hymns of the Vedic literature, invoking different deities for 
boon and blessings, partake of the character of mantras of later times. 

10 The mantra element in Mahāyāna Buddhism, as explained by 
Vasubandhu in this text, consists of four parts : dharma-dhāraņī, Le, 
mantras formulated for attainment of smirti? prajfia and bala meaning 
respectively ‘memory,’ ‘perfect knowledge’ and ‘spiritual strength’, 
by hearing them, without the help of šāstras or a preceptog; 
arihadhāraņīs ie, mantras imparting the actual meaning or nature of 
‘Dharma spontaneously without the help of §Gstras or of a preceptct ; 
mantra-dhāranis, ie, mantras enabling a person to attain perfection; 
and ksānti-dhāraņīs or the mantras meaning for realising the ultimate 
immutable nature of Dharma which give the performer the generosity 
Of heart and in turn confer the merit of forbearance (ksānti)” In this 
connection Vasubhandhu's advice to the sādhaka to concentrate on the 
meaningless syllables like ‘iti miti kiti’ etc. deserves attention This 
negation of all meanings to the mantras gives the realisation in the heart 
of the s@dhaka an immutable and transcendental meaning that this 
immutable nature 1s the real nature of all things. For details, sce 
Bodhisattva-bhiimi (ed. Unrai Woghira), Tokyo, pp. 272-74. 
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sexo-yogic practice within the fold of Tantrika Buddhism. 
Mandala stands for mystic circle and its genesis may be 
traced back to the Bodhi-mandala or the circle around the 
famous tree under which Gautama attained bodhi or the 
perfect knowledge ; and it was this mystic Bodhi-mandala 
which got transformed into mystic circle in Tāntrika 
Buddhism. Once the esoteric element in the shape of mantra, 
mandala, mudrā etc. entered into Buddhism, it was found 
necessary to restrict that element to an inner circle of 
‘initiates’. The relevant adherents also felt the necessity 
of introducing the institution of Master (guru) and Pupil 
(sisya) for the purpose of perpetrating the underlying 
esoterism of their system. Gradually a language of 
symbolism, intelligible only to the ‘initiates’, developed. 
To the common man, the words used by them carried an 
altogether different meaning. In view of the double 
meaning of its words, this recondite language has aptly 
been termed sandhyabhasa ( literally ‘twilight language’ 
or, according to some, itis sandhabhasa ). And this symbolie 
language was used not onls for protecting the purity 
of yogic practices from the hands of the ignorant or the 
uninitiated, but also for expressing the highest experience 
of the mind and body of the sadhaka concerned. 


. Belief in a large number of gods and goddesses consti- 
tutes another singificant feature of Tantrika Buddhism. 
The favour of these deities was fervently prayed for by 
the sādhaka for his siddhi (‘achievement of the goal’) and 
by the common man for his material prosperity, by the 
utterance of various sādhanas devoted to them. A regular 
hierarchy of Buddhist divinities with Adi Buddha at the 


11 Sādhanamālā (ın two volumes) edited by B. Bhattacharyya in 
the Gaekwad Oriental Series. 
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'apex'” is, indeed, a notable feature of Tantrayāna 
Buddhism. And this becomes all the more interesting when 
the said hierarchy is found reinforced by several Hindu 
deities as attested by a text entitled Nispannayogavali'*. 


With the increasing pre-eminence of esoterism various 
cults and superstitions, beliefs and practices prevailing 
among the plebeian masses were absorbed by Tantrayana ` 
Buddhism. Consequently, the original principles forming 
the brighter aspect of this form of Buddhism was over- 
shadowed by many crude and corrupt practices. The 
use of five ma-kāras (i.e., the words beginning with the 
letter ma), such as madya (wine) mamhsa (meat), matsya 
(fish), mudrā (woman) and maithuna. (sexual intercourse) 
came to be regarded as an effective means of final perfec- 
tion. We are told, perhaps in defence, by the advocates 
of such things that the enjoyment of these five ma- 
elements is not actuated by the worldly desire, but it aims 





12 Adi Buddha and Ādi Prajīā (sometimes called Prajiiā-Pāramitā) 
are the Universal Father and the Universal Mother From this pair 
emanated Five Dhyāni; Buddhas (1e, Buddhas absorbed in deep eternal 
mediation) who take no part in the affairs of the world. From these 
Dhyānī Buddhas emanate a number of male and female divinities and 
the respective Dhyānī Buddha usually appears on the tiara of his 
emanation. Each of these parental Dhyānī Buddhas has precise atti- 
tudes and distinctive marks, a knowledge of which enables one to identify 
the emanating deity, Like Adi Buddha each of the Dhyānī Buddha 
has his šaktt or spouse Being passive the Dbyānī Buddhas have each 
an active counterpart called Bodhisattva who is entrusted with the task 
of cieation. The Bodhisattvas exert their influence over the universe 
in successive ages through the greatest human beings called Mānusī 
Buddhas (Buddhas incarnate), who are a sort of human agent to 
the Bodhisattvas. The present kalpa (age) is presided over by 
Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara and Mānusī Buddha Gautama. The 
Bodhisattva und Mānusī Buddha are Vi$vapāņi and Maitreya 
respectively. 

13 Edited by B. Bhattacharyya in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. 
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at the attainment of Bodhicitta, the mental stage of supreme 
bliss. 


The theree different yanas, viz, Vajrayana, Kala- 
cakrayana and Sahajayana, collectively stand for 
Tantrayana Buddhism, though among them Vajrayana is 
best expressive of the doctrinal and ritualistic characteris- 
tics of this new form of Buddhism. Asa result Vajrayana 
is often taken synonymous with Tantrayāna'*. The other 
two systems, Kalacakrayana and Sahajayana, have their 
distinctive features, but with regard to the ultimate 
goal, they are on the same plane with the Vajrayana and 
together come under the generic appellation, TJ antrayana 
or the Mystic Buddhism which flourished in full vigour 
during the period of the Pala monarchs. 

Vajrayana: Vajrayana, as the name implies, centres 
round Vajra, ‘adamant’, which is synonymous with Sinyata 
and Prajfia and whose essence is Bodht-citta. Vajrayana 
signifies the way (yāna ) for the realisation of the vajra- 
nature, i.e, the unchangeable void-nature of the self and 


all entities. Vajrayana is by far the largest major school 
of Tantrika Buddhism. 


In spite of the emphasis on changeless and impenetrable 
vajra nature of the self and all creatures and on esoteric 
Yogic prctices, various heterogenous elements got mixed up 
with it. These elements included, inter alia, baneful 
abhicara practice meant for causing harms to others 
(viz, killing, enchanting etc.), the elaborate system of 
worshipping countless gods and goddesses of extensive 


14 Kazi Dawasamdup's Introduction of §ricakrasamvara-tantra ; 
Waddell, Lamaism, p. 152; Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1901, 
p. 900 
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pantheon, mantras, gathas or verses, mandalas or mystic 
circles, mudrās, paramitas hałhayogas, contemplative yoga 
systems and lastly, sexo-yogic practice. While these elements 
are not helpful in determining the real nature of the 
Vajrayāna system, they are imbued with a Buddhist colour. 
This is due to the importation of different metaphysical 
contemplations of Buddhist teachers and philosophers 
suitable to the Vajrayāna ideals. 


A very interesting feature of Vajrayāna is that its 
adherents apply the term vajra to every thing: gods and 
goddesses to be worshipped, accessories of worshipping like 
mandalas, mantras etc., as well as the worshippers. For 
instance, some of the gods and goddesses of the Vajrayana 
pantheon have names like Vajrarūpiņī, Vajaravilasini, Vajravarahi 
and Vajrescari. Even the girl treated as mudrā for esoteric 
practices is called Vajra-Kanyjā. Similarly, every item 
connected with Vajrayānic rituals and practices is preceded 
by Vajra in order to convey the meaning of the void 
nature of the self and dharma. In view of the inherent idea 
of voidness in all its acts and practices in this yana such 
nomenclatures seem to be justified!, 


The ideal of Vajrayana has been summed up as follows: 
‘Iam of the adamantine nature’, which is šūnyatā and ‘all 
the dharmas are of the adamantine nature, I am also of the 
adamantine nature!*, The fundamental principle of 
Vajrayana is thus based on the void nature in the name of 
vajra which is synonymous with the Šūnyatā principle. 

The conception of Supreme Lord or Bhagavan, who is 
called Vajrasattva and also sometimes as Vajradhara, 
articulates the basic monotheistic strain of the system. 
The conception of the Supreme Lord is not only a 





15 Sadhanamālā, I, pp 18, 19, 321, 322. 
16 Advaya-Vajra-Sangraha, p. 24. 
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distinctive feature of Vajrayana, it also seems to mark 
anotable departure from earlier Buddhism, According 
to the Šrī-Guhyasamāja!T, the earliest and oneof the most 
authoritative Vajrayana texts, Vajrasattva represents 
Ultimate Reality, symbolising the non-dual state of Šūnyatā 
and Karuna ( compassion ). He is Ādi-Buddha, the 
possessor of five attributes or five kinds of knowledge and 
from the five attributes emerge five types of dhyanas or 
meditations which are symbolised by five Dhyani Buddhas 
viz.,Vairocana, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha Amoghsiddhi 
and Aksobhya. These five Dhyānī Buddhas, heads of 
five families (kulas) presiding over five skandhas or five 
elements: Rupa (material element). Vedanā ( feelings ), 
Samjīā (conceptual knowledge ), Sarhskara ( synthetic 
compound of mental state), and Vijñāna ( consciousness ). 
Each of the Dhyani-Buddbas has his distinctive icono- 
graphic characteristics and consort as well as a correspon- 
ding Bodhisattva and a Manusi Buddha; and from each 
of them emanate a number of male and female deities 
( ante, fn. 11). In keeping with the spirit of Tantrikism, 
many a Vajrayana sadhana enjoins that the sadhaka has to 
meditate on Vajrasattva in union with his Sakti or Prajna 
in closest embrace enjoying the great bliss or mahasukha, 
The mode of worship for different deities is more or less 
the same which follows in elaborate paraphernalia: first 
to meditate on the Lord Supreme In accompaniment with 
five Dhyānī Buddhas, then to offer flowers, incense, 
lamp etc., first to Lord and thereafter to five Dhyānī 
Buddhas and their Šaktis. This is followed by other 
rituals, such as making confession of one’s sins before 
the Lord and to take refuge in the Buddhist trinity, 





17 Srī-Guhyasamāja-tantra, p 154, S B. Dasgupta, Indian Tantric 
Buddhism, p 70 - 
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i.e., Buddha, Dharma and Sangha and also taking vow 
for the production of Bodhi-citta for the well-being and 
salvation of all beings and to take the path followed 
by the Sugatas and their followers; then the sadhaka 
is to meditate about the world as static and dynamic 
as all void and to place himself in the void with the 
mantra ‘Om, I am of the nature of the immutable knowledge 
ofthe void’. The next part is the realisation of the pure 
nature of all the dharmas and the self and to take 
resolution ‘naturally pure are all the dharmas, pure am 
I by nature—amen'. The last stage of the worship involves 
the meditation of the self as the Lord himself with his 
accessory deities with mantras}, 


Kalacakra-yana : Another school of Tāntrika 
Buddhism came into prominence in or about the tenth 
century. Tibetan sources attribute its place of origin to an 
extra-Indian territory called Sambhala ( not identified ). 
One of the most notable exponents of this system was 
Abhayakaragupta, a contemporary of Ramapala (c. 1077- 
1120 A D.). However, the salient feature of this system 
of Tantrika Buddhism shows the clear difference from 
Vajrayana in respect of the basic approach of esoteric 
sadhana and hence Kālacakra-yāna is recognised as a 
separate school of Tautrika Buddhism. Waddel thinks that 
this system of Tantrikism which developed in the tenth 
century was based on monstrous and poly-demonist doctrine 

‘in Northern India, Kashmir and Nepal.?® The literal 
meaning of this yana, however, does not indicate any such 
fearful aspect of this system ; it means ‘wheel of time’ and 
its Tibetan counterpart, Dus-Kyi-K’ or-lo, signifies a 


18 Indian Tantric Buddhism, pp. 83 85. 
19 Waddel. Lamaism, pp. 15, 131. 
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similar meaning (‘circle of time’)*°. Different interpretations 
of the meaning of Kalacakra-yana is met with in Tantrika 
‘texts and also in the works of modern scholars??, 


The term Kalacakra acnually implies the underlying 
theory of the union of Prajfia and Upaya, i.e, Bodhicitta. 
The primordial Lord of Kālacakra-yāna is called ‘Sri- 
Kalacakra’; while Kala represents the ultimate perfect 
-wisdom or Prajīā which also means a state of Šūnyatā or void 
nature, Cakra signifies the cycle of world-process in the 
form of the body of the Lord Supreme, where remains the 
-seed of world existence**, and as such is identical with the 
-principle of Upaya. The concept of Lord Supreme, Sri- 
Kalacakra, closely resembles to that of Lord Vajrasattva 
of Vajrayana. There are little differences between 
Vajrayana and Kalacakrayana inrespect of the method of 
worship, mantras and rites and rituals. Its fundamental 
difference with Vajrayana lies in the introduction of some 
fearful and demonical gods with their Saktis ( i.e., Female 
Energies ) in the form of fiends (Dakinis). These dreadful 
deities are as powerful as celestial Buddhas and hold pre- 
eminent positson in this system of Tāntrikism and they 
are propitiated by different mantra-charms, magic circles, 
offerings and sacrifices. Another innovation of this school 
dies in the speculation that within human body, the 


20 S B. Dasgupta disagrees with Waddel’s interpretation, see 
ORC, pn 24-25. 

21 Šrī-Kālacakra-tantra (Cambridge. ms, p. 1 folo B), reveals 
that the purpose of the Kālacakra les in the salvation of all beings. 
It thus implies Karuna or Universal compassion which ıs a basic tenet 
of Tāntrika Buddhism in general. H P Sastri in his Introduction to 
Modern Buddlusm and its Follower in Orissa by N. N Vasu (p. 8) 
-states that ‘Kala’, means time, death and destruction. ‘Kalacakra’ is 
the ‘wheel of destruction’, ‘YAna’ is devised for protection against it. 

22 Sckoddcéa-tika, (ed by Morid E. Carell) 
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veritable epitome of the universe consisting of animate 
beings and inanimate objects, are posited all the divisions 
of time (Kala being Time, signifies moment, hour, 
day, night, week, fortnight, month, year etc. ). It is said 
that the whirl of Time is the root behind all worldly 
miseries, decay and destruction and for the salvation, 
an elaborate system of Yogic practices is devised. Itis 
conceived that the vital wind which remains diffused all 
over the nervous system of human body causes or produces 
Time with all its divisions and by controlling vital winds 
through Yogic practices, one can get out of the reach of 
whirl of Time or, in other words, attain Bodhi-citta, 
Astronomy and astrology thus came to occupy an important 
place in this system. 


Sahajāyana : ‘This system came into existence as a sort of 
protest by a section of Tāntrika Buddhists against 
ritualism, mantra-charms, etc, of the Vajrayana. It came 
to be known as Sahajayana. ‘Sahaja’, which literally 
means ‘to be born together’, signifies that Reality and 
Appearance are not separated from each other by any gulf, 
but are identical. To put it otherwise, Reality is one and 
indivisible and it is split up arbitrarily into several opposites 
only by the analytical methods and techniques of the 
intellect. Hence the realisation and comprehension of the 
identity of Reality and Appearance can be effected by 
intuitive processes. And from this it follows that 
Sahajayana’s approach to Reality is intuitive, and not 
intellectual. The distinctive principle of Sahajayana 
is, therefore, the substitution of intellect by intui- 
tion. In other words, the adherents of Sahaja-yāna 
look upon Man not only as an intellcetual being but also 
as an emotional one and tend to emphasize that the emotive 
meaning Of anything whatsover, is of greater importance 
for moulding the life of an individual than its mere 
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intellectual connotation. They are not inclined, therefore, 
to destroy the sex passions or subdue any human instincts, 
but they try to sublimate them. To them any sort of 
suppression of natural propensities in human beings 
is harmful and hinders the realisation of the Truth or the 
identity of Reality and Appearance. Sahajiyās, therefore, 
try to realise the secret truth (tattva) by transforming 


and sublimating the inborn propensities of human character 
including the sex-impulses. 


The fundamental tenets of Sahajayana are found in the 
devotional songs and dohās known as ‘Carya-padas,’. These 
literary pieces give a distinct vent to the protest against 
ritualism and conventionalism in the religious life of 
Tantrika Buddhists in general. However, while the yogic 
practices of the Sahajiyās have in general stemmed from the 
Tantrika Buddhist texts, they also innovated some new 
terminologies to suit their particular attitude about their 
esoteric |sadhana, For instance, they express their idea 
about mahasukha or supreme bliss, the fundamental aim of 
all schools of Tantrika Buddhism, quintessence of all the 
dharmas, in a slightly different manner. In their words, 
mahasukha signifies that ‘the whole world is of the nature 
of Sahaja, for Sahaja is the quintessence (svariipa) of all; 
this quintessence is Nirvana to those who possess the 
perfectly pure Citta’.** The Sahajiyas lay more emphasis 
on Guruvada or cult of preceptor than many others for 
their esoteric practices: the selection of a proper guru or 
preceptor for guiding the initiate to the path of sadhana is 
an imperative in the Sahajiya school. Then, unlike 
Vajrayanists, the Sahajiyas stress more on human body 
which they take as the epitome of Universe; the body 


23 Hevapa-tantra, ASB, ms No 11317, folio 36 B' 


17 
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building is the prime necessity in Sahajiyā yogic practices, 
since without the body, there was no possibility of the 


realisation of the great bliss.** This innovation clearly 


shows the importance of perfect physical body in Sahajiyā 
sādhana,** Another innovation of Sahajiyā school lies in 
the conception about the production of Bodhicitta in the 
Nirmāņacakra or Manipura-cakra the navel region by taking 
hathayogic practices and to uplift the same by passing 
through the Dharma-cakra and Sambhoga-cakra to reach cerebra 
in the region of the human body’ in order to make it 
motionless, Usnisa-Kamala. This meeting of Bodhicitta with 
Usnisa-Kamala produces Sahaja in the nature of mahasukha or 
infinite bliss. This theory of upward elevation of Boddhi-citta 


bears close resemblance to the concept of Kula-Kundalini Sakti 
in Hindu Tantras. 


The influence of Sahajiya Buddhism mainly radiated 
in Bengal and to some extent in the western and south-wes- 
tern regions. The exact time of emergence of this branch 
of Tantrika Buddhism is not known, but it may be surmised 
from the Buddhist songs and dohās, i.e., the Caryapadas, that 
it flourished in the eleventh and twelfth centuries during 
the close of the reigns of the Pala kings of Bengal and Bihar, 
The sexual overtone in Sahajiya practices may convey 
an impression of gratuitous eroticism among us, but the 
underlying philosophy the Caryapadas reveal shows that 


Sahajiyas prized morality no less than the followers of 
other religious systems. 


There is a feeling in certain quarters that Tantrika 
Buddhism emanated from Hinduism. Some have specifically 





24 Ibid, p. 36 A. 
25 Ibid. 
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dubbed it an offshoot of Saivism. Waddel, for instance, 
-describes Buddhist Tāntrikism as nothing but Saivite 
idolatry. Šakti worship and demonology, its mantras 
«and dharanis’ according to him, are ‘meaningless gibberish’ 
«and ‘its mysticism a silly mummery of unmeaning jargon and 
magic circles*.** In his words, ‘the Madhyamika doctrine 
was essentially a sophistic nibilism'?*” and ‘the Kalacakra 
unworthy of being considered a philosophy'.** Subsequent 
discoveries and researches have proved the view of Waddel 
and his followers untenable. A comparative study of the 
Buddhist and Hindu Tantras has revealed notable differences 
between them in respect of aims and methods and has con- 
sequently shown that the approach to Buddhist Tantrika 
literature from the standpoint of Hindu Tantras ( especially 
-from the Sakta viewpoint ) will be misleading. It deserves 
to be noted that the concept of Sakti or the creative female 
aspect of the highest god (Siva) or his emanations which 
‘plays the pivotal role in Hindu Tāntrikism is absent in 
"Tantrayāna Buddhism ; in the latter it is Prajfia or 
wisdom that is of highest importance. Interestingly enough, 
itis Prajna which can liberate human beings from maya or 
"illusion created by Sakti, conceived as Primordial Female 
Energy by the Saktas and Hindu Tāntrika philosphers. A 
true Buddhist does not aim at joining himself with thepowers 
-of the universe, either for becoming their instrument or 
becoming their master. On the contrary, he tries to free 
himself from those powers so that he can transcend the 
limits of cycles of birth and death; in other words, he 
endeavours to stage a comeback to the ‘uncreated, 
unformed, state of Šūnyatā, from which all creation proceeds, 


26 Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaisn, p. 14. 
27 Ibid, p 11. 
28 Ibid, p. 131. 
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or which is prior to and beyond all creation. It is in 
view of this basic difference perhaps that an eminent 
scholar?” has remarked ‘that there is very little similarity: 
between them. ( i.e. between Buddhist and Hindu: 
Tantras ), either in subject-matter or in philosophical. 
doctrines’. He has even gone to the extent of suggesting 
that ‘the Buddhists were the first to introduce the Tantras- 
into their religion, and that the Hindus borrowed them- 
from the Buddhists in later times’°, While we agree- 
with his view regarding the differences between Buddhist 
and Hindu Tantrasin respect of attitudes and approaches, 
we find it difficult to accept his remark relating to the 
borrowal of the Tantras by the Hindus from their Buddhist 
brethren. Quintessentially, Tantra** is a system of sadhna,. 
involving religious and psycho-physiological exercises, for- 
the realisation of Ultimate Truth, regardless of Hinduism 
and Buddhism. Tantra was never a monopoly of either the 
Hindus or the Buddhists and these religious sects developed’ - 
Tāntrikism in their own ways and as these developments- 
went side by side, appearance of common elements in both 
the Tantra-oriented systems was but a natural phenomenon.. 
Similarly, the view seeking priority of Buddhist Tantras- 
to the Hindu ones is not based on any evidence and is hence 
untenable®*, In short, Tantrikism as a cult has an in-- 
dependent history, regardless of any systematised religious- 
order. 


29 B. Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist Esoterism, p. 47 

30 Ibid., p 147. 

31 Tantra seems to have a hoary past In Brahmanical texts 
‘Tantra’ has been defined thus : Tanyate vistaryate jūānam anena iti” 
tantra, ‘the spread of knowledge is tantra’. In common parlance it 
means a mode of teaching magical and mystical formularies (Moniter- 
Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary. p 436). 

32 Cf the opimion of Anāgārika Govinda in 2500 Years of 
Buddhism, pp. 316, 327 fn 
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An account of Tantrayāna Buddhism, as outlined above, 
will remain incomplete without a reference to the forms 
of Buddhism outside India, as well as to its impress 
-on other religious systems in later times?*. Thus, the 
"Chinese Ch’an and the Japanese Zen Buddhism have 
much in common with the teaching of the medieval 
Buddhist saints and mystics generally called ‘Siddhas’, 
‘the majority of whom flourished between the tenth and 
the twelfth centuries A. D. For instance, Zen Buddhists 
like the Sahajiyas aver that Man is not only au intellectual 
being, but also an emotional one and his life needs moulding 
primarily in accordance with the emotive meaning of 
‘anything whatsoever. Tibetan Buddhism was also 
-profoundly influenced by the branches of Indian Tantrika 
Buddhism like Mantrayana and Sahajayāna. lt may be 
mentioned in this connection that numerous mystic and 
-poetical works of Indian Tantrika Buddhist authors were 
destroyed by the Muslim vandalsin the twelfth-thirteenth 
-century, but fortunately a considerable chunk of Tantrika 
‘literature has survived in faithful Tibetan translations. 
While Buddhism has a modest existence in the land of 
“its birth, it is a living faith in Tibet, the Himalavan 
regions, China and Japan. And the living Buddhism 
in these countries bears the mark of an abiding influence 
-of Mantrayāna, Kalacakrayana and Sahajayāna, through 
their tenets and practices. i 


ln India, Tāntrika Buddhism continued to exercise 
‘its influenee on other religious systems even after its de- 


33 These later modifications of Buddhism appear to have gone to 
foreign countries, particulatly Tibet, from Eastern India, since we know 
that they gained very wide currency in this part of our country. For 
instance, Vikramsil& was a centre of Tantrayina-Vajrayana Buddhism 
from where it gradually spread to Bengal, Assam, and Onssa Bhatta- 
charya, Sādhanamālā, II, pp XXxXVi-XxxIx. 


THE SOLAR BASE OF THE COMPOSITE GOD 
HARIHARA 


Jyctsna Roychowdhury 


Conceptually, Harihara represents the combination 
of Visnu (=Haii,) and Siva (=Hara). The genesis of this 
concept can be traced back to the time of the Rgveda’. 


Also known as Haryardha, KeSava-Sankara, Šivanārāyana, 
Harisaūkara, Krsnagankara and Sankara-Narayana?, 
Harihara finds mention extensively in Sanskrit literature, 
including the Epics, the Puranas and the Agamic texts?. 
The composite form of the two gods figures also in the 
Mahabharata*. In this Epic it is stated that Arjuna, after 
completing his course of penances, addressed a hymn 
to Siva, where he mentioned his composite form Hari-Rudra 
In another place, in the same epic, it is said that being 
satisfied with Rudra’s propitiation Visnu told the former: 
“he who knows thee knows me; he who loves thee loves 


me”*. The Harivaméa®, echoing in the same Strain, also 





1 Eka sat vipra@ vahudhā vadanti 1.164 46. 

2 The Deopatan inscription of the Vikrama Sarnvat 489 (A D. 432), 
one cf the earliest epigraphs referring to the god, calls him also by the 
mamce of Silabhrt Cārngāni, Ardha-Saurigvara, Sankara-Nārāyaņa- 
Svāmī, and Kegava-§arnkara. See R. Gnoli, Nepalese Inscriptions in 
Gupla Characters, pt. I, ins. no. XX. 

3 I have dealt with these literary allusions in a paper to be published | 
in the forthcoming issue of the Journal cf the Varendra Research 
Museum See fn. 18. 

4 I 39. 77. 

5 XII 330. 64. 

6. IO. 73. 15. 
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states that the two gods are essentially one. Similar 
feeling is expressed in all the Puranas which refer to this 
composite God. Thus the Vamana Purana” states that once 
Visnu told the gods that Siva resides in his body. The 
Skanda Purana® while. referring to the fight between Visņu 
and Siva and its termination by the intervention of Brahma 
states that the Creator-god told them that henceforth both 
Hari and Hara would be of established reputation as 
‘Harihara, In the Matsya Purana® we have a detailed des- 
cription of the composite image of Narayana and Siva. 
The Agni Purana’ states that the icon of Hari-Safkara 
should possess thc characteristics of Rudra and Kešava. 
The Bjhaddharma Purana, one of the notable Upapurāņas, 
alludes to Visnu’s confession to Laksmi that Siva is not 
only dearest to him but is identical with himself. The 
Brhannaradiya Purana declares the unity of Siva and Visnu- 
Narayana, and describes them as the best Bhagavatas who 
love and worship Siva, constantly meditate upon him, 
mutter his five-syllable mantra ( Namah Sivaya ), offer costly 
sacrifice to him as well as to Hari with great devotion, 
utter the names of the two deities, carry the sectarian mark 
tripuņdrā and wears rudraksas. Elsewhere it describes Siva 
as a form of Visņu-Nārāyaņa”. Interestingly, the Brhannaradiya 
Purana is sharply critical of those who distinguish between 
Narayana and Siva, and states that the Phallus assumes the 
form of Hari and Hari bears the form of the Phallus'*, 





7 LXIL 2! 

8 VII 2 17, 187ff 
9 See CCLX, 22-27. 
10 XLIX, V 23-24. 
11 X 16 

12 V. 56. 61. 

13 Ibid, XV. 74. 
14 Ibid, VI 41. 
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Without multiplying instances, it may be stated that 
ancient thinkers and theologians with a syncretic bent 
of mind did always stress the need of worshipping Hari 
and Hara, the two major gods of the Brahmanical pan- 
theon, jointly in the composite form of Harihara. 


Iconically, the image of Harihara shows its left side as 
that of Visnu and the right side as that of Siva and 
accordingly the halves of the composite god are marked 
by the features of the respective deities, such 
as jatamukuta and kiritamukufa on the right and the 
left halves of the head, trident, serpent, and cakra, gada, 
padma etc. in the right and left halves of the god respectively. 
And this answers to the description of Harihara con- 
tained in all the literary texts. The Deoatāmūrtiprakaraņa?*, 
an early medieval text on iconography, while describing 
the image of Harihara enjoins: the god should exhibit 
a conch shell and a discus in his left hands and a trident 
and the varada mudrā in the right hands; Garuda the 
mount of Visnu, and Nandi, the mount of Siva, have 
to be shown on the left and the right side of the God ; 
the left half of the head is to be shown as wearing 
kirīļamukuta, while the right half the jatamukuta. Besides, 
the Agamic literature, the writings of the Nayanars and 
the Alvar saints of the South,-thc iconographical texts like 
the Visnudharmotiara and the Silparatna give description 


of the composite forms of Harihara or Sankaranarayana. 


Images illustrating this form of the god have hailed from 
different parts of India, the earliest perhaps being the 
one from Malhar** ( Madhya Pradesh). Closer in date 
to this sculpture is the effigy of a composite deity on a gold 


15 VI 33. 34. 
16 The image is still unpublishel Information 1s kindly supplied 
by Professor K. D. Bajpai, who discovered it. 
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coin of Huviska which may be described as the prototype 
of Harihara; on the specie the standing god is 
three-headed, ithyphallic and four-armed, holding goad, 
wheel, trident and thunderbolt. One of the well-known 
specimens is carved on the wall of the Bādāmi cave, datable 
to the seventh century; the relief shows the four-armed 
god as standing erect, holding a battle-axe and a conch- 
shell in the back right and left hands, the front right 
hand being broken, while the front left hand being placed. 
on the hip; the bull-faced Nandi and Parvati stand on 
the right, while the dwarfish Garuda and Laksmi on the 
left*®. Seated images of Harihara are comparatively 
rare. Notable among them are an eleventh-century relief on 
a rock at Urvasi in Gauhati (Assam), and a Chandella 
sculpture of the tenth century, now preserved in the 
National Museum. The concept and icon of Harihara also 
earned popularity in South-East Asia as evidenced by 


the discovery of a number of images from Kampuchea, 
Java and elsewhere. 


II 


One of the constituent members of this composite god, 
Hari or Visnu is primarily a solar God. Visnu, same as 
Hari of the Puranic mythology, appearsin the Rgveda as a 


17 The deity on this com is clearly described by the accompanying 
legend as only Ocsho (Siva) But this deity seems to show the begin- 
ming of ithe interesting composite icon of Harihara of later days. 
However, a Gandhāra sculpture and a seal of a Hepthalite chief 
display composite deities incorporating inter alia, characters of §1va and 
Visnu. J. N Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 124 

18 I have discussed the icons of Hamhara found in different parts 
of Eastern India in the paper presented at the international Seminar on 
‘Akshay Kumar Maitreya and Archaeological studies in Bangladesh” 
held under the auspices of the Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi 
(Bangladesh) from the 10th February to the 13th February, 1982. 
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solar deity par excellence. The epithets Urugaya ( wide-going) 
and Urukrama (wide-standing), applied to him as well as the 
reference to his taking three strides ( Trivkrama ) signify 
his movement. The expression ‘three strides’ of Visnu 
was interpreted by Vaska’s predecessor Arunabha (Nirukta, 
12. 19) as signifying the rising, culminating and setting 
of the sun, The other interpretation proposed by Sakapuni, 
another predecessor of the Niruktakāra, took to mean 
the three steps as the course of the solar deity through 
the three divisions of the Universe. The other two epithets 
Ūrugāga and Urukrama, also illustrate idea of motion, underly- 
ing the concept of Visnu. In one of the Rgvedic passages 
(I. 155) Visnu is described as setting in motion like 
a revolving wheel his 90 steeds (—days) with their four 
names (=seasons), and this can hardly refer to anything 
but the solar year of 360 days. In the Atharva Veda (V. 26) 
Visnu is invoked to give heat and also mentioned as 
bestowing heat on the sacrifice. The Satapatha Brahmana 
(XIV. 1.1.6) states that Visņu's head, when cut off, 
becomes the Sun (Aditya). Garuda, the mount of Visnu, 
has been called Garutmān and Suparna in the Rgveda and 
Hīraņyapakša Sukuni and Hari-Hamsa in theAtharva Veda 
( X. 8. 18). These designations stand for the Sun-bird. 
Kaustubha, mentioned as the breast-jewel in the post-Vedic 
literature, has been explained as the Sun by a modern 
scholar?®. On the basis of these various references, it has 
been suggested that Visņu “was originally conceived as 
the sun not in his general character, but as the personified 
swiftly moving luminary, which with vast strides traverses 
the whole universe’’?°, 


19 Kuhn, Entwicklungsstufen, p 116, quoted in Vedic Mythology 
(henceforth VM) p 39. 
20 Vedic Mythology, p 39. 
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In the post-Rgvedic literature Visņu appears as one 
ofthe Ādityas ( sons of Aditi and solar deities ), the number 
of Adityas being later fixed as twelve. Visņu has been 
invoked as an Aditya in one of the passages of the Atharva 
Veda (X. 6. 2). He is one of the twelve Adityas mentioned in 
the Satapatha Brahmana (VI, 1, 2, 8, XI. g, 3, 8). In the 
post-Vedic literature the twelve Adityas (Dvādašūdityas) are 
regularly twelve sun-gods evidently connected with 12 
months, Visnu being one of them and the greatest. The 
survival of the solar association of Visnu or Hari is found 
in the Puranic tradition. The Bhagavata Purana describes 
Hari as ‘the indweller of Sūrya*! In the Puranic mytho- 
logy as well as in plastic representations cakra and pagma 
appear as two cognisances of the god and both of them 
are associated with the sun, the former the symbolic 
representation of the great celestial luminary, and the 
latter blooming with the rise of the sun. Thus there is no 
doubt about the fact that Visņu was primarily a solar 
deity and the solar element played a vital role in the 


conceptual evolution of Visnu, same as Hari, of the 
Puranic religion. 


Hara, the other half of this composite divinity, figures 
as Rudra in the Satarudriya text of the Yajur Veda. The 
Revedic Rudra is generally regarded as a storm-god. 
According to Macdonell** he was originally not the storm, 
pure and simple, but represented rather its baleful aspect 
in the destructive agency of lightning. The word tudra, 
generally derived from the root rud, ‘to cry,. has been 
interpreted as ‘howler’, Grassman,” however, takes the 
root rud to mean ‘shine’, and according to Pischel®4 


21 XI 27. 24; XII 11 21 and 28, 31-44. 

22 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, XXVII, p. 957. 

23 Worterbuch (Rgveda Lexicon), sv, quoted in VM, p. 77. 
24 Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, p 57. 
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it means ‘to be ruddy’, and if so, Rudra is synonymous 
with the ‘bright’ or the ‘red one’. Indeed, the Rgveda jn 
more than one place describes him as dazzling (1. 114. 5) 
and connects him with bright colours. In one place of 
the Samhita, Rudra has deen described as shining like 
the brilliant sun, like gold (1. 43.5) 

The solar association of Rudra is expressed in the 
Satarudriya hymn of the Yajur Veda pointing at the sun 
with his finger. The Vedic sage sings the glory of Rudra 
in the form of the sun-god as follows: “By our supplica- 
tion we shall avert the wrath of Rudra, who is shining 
in the yonder sky in the shape of the Sun, crimson and 
tawny in colour, the auspicious deity whose thousand 
rays have pervaded all the directions (XVI. 6; Asau 
yastamro aruņā uta babhruh sumatgalah/ ye cainam Rudra bhitoļ 
Gikgu $ritah sahasrašģvaishūm heģaimahe ). Uvata and 
Mahidhara, both the commentators, while interpreting 
this verse remark: “Here Rudra is eulogised in the form 
of the sun ( Āģityarūpeņātra* Ruģrāh stiyate). They hold 
that the crimson hue refers to both the rising and setting 
sun. In the verse following the above one the identification 
of Rudra and Aditya is stated very poetically: “The 
cowherd boys and the village maidens who come to the 
tank for fetching water witness Rudra in the form of the 
setting sun who goes down the firmament tinged all over 
with the crimson hue but bluish at the neck. Thus seen, 
the deity bestows happiness on us” (XVI. 7: Asau yo’ 
vasarpati nilagrivo vilohitah/Utainam gofā aģršrannaahr šrannudah- 
aryah dršannu sa drsta mrigayali nah). The preceding extract 
thus poetically identifies Rudra with the setting sun. And 
though the setting sun looks vermillion red, a bluish hue 
being perceptible near the centre of the disc, the god 


came to be known as Nilagriva, or WNilakantha ‘blue- 


necked’. 
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The association is further articulated in one of the 
appellations of Rudra, kapardin, which means ‘one possessing 
matted locks’. Commentators have suggested that this 
appellation of Rudra traces its origin in his identification 
with the sun ; the thousand pencils of rays of the sun Clearly 
visible at the time of the rising and setting have been 
conceived as so many matted locks of deity**. The Atharva 
Veda ( XIII. 3. 5) eulogises the god in a hymn: ‘He is 
Dbātā, he is the source of Energy and Motion; He is the 
leader, He is Aryama; he is Varuna; he is Rudra ; he is 
Mahadeva ; He is Agni; he isSurya, He is Maha+ yama’. 

The close proximity of Rudra-Siva with Sūrya is 
supported, though not much directly, by the Vedic tradition 
which seeks to identify Rudra with Agni on the one hand 
and Agni with Sūrya on the other. Rudra’s identity with 
Agni is, indeed, a major feature of the Vedic thought, as 
evidenced by the passages of the Rgveda (II.I 6) and the 
Atharvaveda ( VII. 7. 81). Significantly, the Rgveda ( VII. 5. 
9. 12) designates Agni as ‘T'ryambaka’ which is also one of 
the synonyms of Rudra Siva. Later texts like the Taittiriya 
Samhita (V.4.3;1.V.5.7. 4) and the Satapatha Brahmana 
(VI. 1. 3. 10) follow the first Samhita in identifying Rudra 
with Agni. Indeed, all such texts have again identified 
Agni with Surya. The earliest of them states in one place 
that ‘the solar gods enter the fire at night and this fire 
enters the rising sun at dawn’ ( RV, X. 88.6). Elsewhere in 
the same text (I. 73.8) the sages have sung: “I honour 
as the face of lofty Agni in heaven the bright and holy light 
of Sūrya”. In the Kausitaki Brahmana ( XI. 8) Agni is said 
to have offered itself in sacrifice to the rising sun, and the 
setting sun offered itself in sacrifice to the Agni in the 


25 Jogiraj Basu, India of the Age of the Brahmanas, Calcutta, 1969, 
p. 200 
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evening. Hence fire is only a smoke by day, ‘Agni is light, 
light is the sun, Švāhā : this should be the vesper’. ‘The sun 
is light and light is Agni: svaha: this should be the matin’ 
( Taittirīja Brahmana, XI. 1.2.10). Without multiplying 
instances it can therefore be held that the sun-god in the 


-form of Agni provided a base to Rudra.Siva. 


This common solar base of Visnu and Rudra-Siva seems 
to have been accepted in the Epics and the Puranas. For 
‘instance, in the Epic-Puranic tradition both Visnu and 
Rudra-Siva figure as Adityas, as evidenced by the conven- 
-tional list?®, contained in them, And, therefore, it is not 
unnatural to presume that the solar association of both the 
-deities played a vital role in their ultimate coalescence, 
giving rise to the concept of Harihara or Sankara- 
Narayana. Analogous instances of syncretism between the 
Sun-god on the one hand and Visnu and Siva on the other 
are furnished by the composite deities like Sūrya-Nārāyaņa 
and Martanda-Bhairava respectively. 


26 Rudra occurs as an Aditya in the list of Dvādasādītyas conta'ned 
in the Epics, Puranas and other later texts, the names being Dhātā, 
Aryamā. Mitra Rudra, Varnna, Sūrya, Bhaga, Vivasvin, Pūshā, Savitā, 
Tvastā ? Visnu Dhātā and Rudra of this list are the Vedic proto- 
types of the Puranic Brahmā and Šiva and the two along with Visnu 
constitute the Brahmanical tnad 


A NOTE ON TIBETAN STUDIES (UPTO 1936) 


Kshanika Saha 


Tibet, ‘the land of snow’, derives its religion of Lamaism, 
and its Lamaist Church organisation as well as religious 
art and literature, from Indian inspiration. if not from 
direct Indian authorship. To trace the progress of Tibetan: 
studies in relation to Indian culture, we may properly begin 
with the two grand divisions—Kanjur and Tanjur of its- 
extensive canonical literature which is based on Indian 
originals. Kanjur and Tanjur were known in the two 
editions called Peking (‘red’) and Narthang (‘black’), 
Afterwards a new and better edition of the same was 
discovered from Sde-hge in Eastern Tibet. Besides tliis,. 
Baron A. Von. Stael-Holstein brought to light the Peking 
edition of ‘Kanjur 1692’ as compared with the other 
Chinese editions dated in 1410 and 1700. The Tohoku 
Imperial University published in 193+ A Complete Catalogue 
of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons ‘Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur’ 
containing an index of 103 volumes of the Kanjur and 205 
volumes of the Tanjur in the Sde-dge edition. More 
important than the above is the work A Complete analytical 
Catalogue of the Kanjur division of the Tibetan Tripitaka in 
Peking by the Otani University in three parts ( 1930-32 ). In 
this work this Sūtra is compared with its corresponding text 
‘in the Sanskrit, Pali and Chinese canons. Tibetan Buddhist 
Tents often accompanied with the available parallel versions 
have been published by a number of Russian, German, 
French, Italian, Japanese and Indian scholars. Among 
important volumes of Indian literature, we may mention 
valuable works on Logic like Dignaga’s Nyayamukha(ed. 
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Tucci, 1930) and Alambanapariksa (ed. Yamaguchi, Journal 
Asiatique, 1929), Sahkarasvamin’s Nyāyapraveša (ed. V. 
Bhattacharyya, G. O. S. XXXIX, Baroda 1927 ), Dharma- 
kirti’s Pramanavarttika (ed. Rahula Samkrityayana, 7. B. 0. 
R. S., 1938-39), the Abhisamayālamkāra of Maitreyanatha 
(ed. Stcherbatsky and Obermiller, Bib. Buddh, XXIII, 
1923). Reference may also be made to the publication by 
J. Bacot (1950) a great Tibetan Sanskrit dictionary 
containing nearly 15,000 more words than the well-known 
Mahavyutpatti, The important ‘History of Buddhism’ by Bu- 
ston, throwing much light upon Indian Buddhism and 
Buddhist literature has been translated from Tibetan by E. 
Obermiller (Heidelberg, part I, 1931 & Part II 1932). 


Coming to religion and religious art, we have to mention 
the Catalogue of the Indian and Tibetan Sculptures in the Musee 
Guimet by J. Hackin (Paris 1931) and the Catalogue of the 
Tibetan collection in the Louis Finot Museum by C. Pascalis 
(Hanoi, 1935). Rene Grosset in his «Les Civilisations de 
Vorient, (Tome IV, Ch. 2, Paris 1930) has stressed the 
influence of Pala and Sena art of Bengal and Magadha on 
the sculpture and Painting of Tibet. A first-rate contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the mythology of Tibet is the 
work “Two Lamaist Pantheons collected by Baron. A. Von 
Stael-Holstein in two volumes. Mention may also be made 
to Alice Getty’s The Gods of Northern Buddhism (London, 1929) 
and Charles Bell's The Religion of Tibet ( Oxford, 1931 ). 


No one has done more to advance our knowledge of 
Tibetan art and archacology than the indefatigable Italian 
explorer and scholar Guiseppe Tucci, who has repeatedly 
visited the shrines and monasteries of Western and Eastern 
Tibet, collecting manuscripts and objects of art. His 
penetrating studies have been in Italian in successive 
volumes of this ''Indo-Tibetica”, published under the auspices 
of the Royal Academy of Italy. In the second volume 


18 
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of the Indo-Tibetica (1233) Tucci gives the biography of great 
Tibetan reformer and scholar, Rin C’en Bzan po, who 
introduced a Buddhist renaissance into Tibet in 1000 A.D. 
The great work of this monk, who wrote no less than 
158 books, which Tucci classified under the three heads 
of Sūtras and Tantras, commentaries on the Sitras and 
commentaries on the Tantras. In the third volume of the 
Ando-Tibetica (part 1. Rome 1935; Part 11, Rome 1936) 
Tucci describes a number of temples of western Tibet with 
their sculptures and paintings. Mention may also be 
made of Tucci’s discovery of some Buddhist Frescoes (Tucci, 
“Indian painting in Western Tibetan Temples” , Artibus 
Asiae, VII, 1937). 


The fruitful travels, specially those of 1934 and 1936,. 
of an Indian Buddhist monk, Rahula Sankrityayana, have, 
been rewarded with discoveries of Sanskrit palm-leaf 
manuscripts in the hidden monastic libraries of Tibet ( 7. B. 
O. R. S. XXI. 1935 and XXIII 2937). 


ON A BLSCRIPT UAL EPIGRAPH OF THE 
KUSANA PERIOD FROM MATHURA 


B. D. Chattopadhyaya 
N 
I 


To any one familiar with the epigraphic material 
in India, itis well-known that the 


bearing on Kusāņa rule 
rly 


largest concentration of epigraphs containing names of ea 
Kusāņa rulers is to be found in Mathura. This fact is 
obviously of great political significance, and it has been 
-suggested, largely on the basis of the contrast between this 
‘concentration and the sporadic occurrences of Kusana 
‘records at other centres, that Mathura was crucial to the 
Kusana empire for contacts with the western coast and the 
‘Ganges basin.! Kusama period epigraphs, as also those of 
other periods, continue to be found in Mathura from time 
*to time, and recent excavations conducted by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India have yielded quite a few inscrip- 
tions of the Kusana period”, although they await satisfac- 
‘tory publicarion. The present note, however, is concerned 
"with an inscription which appears to have been originally 








1 This point has been discussed by me in a paper 
“Mathura from the Sunga to the Kusāņa period: an 
historical outline’ (in press). 

2 See Indian Archaeolagy 1973-74: A Review, pp. 31-32; 
ibid. 1974-75, pp. 48-50 ; ibid. 1975-76, pp. 58-55; ibid. 
1976-77, pp. 54-56. Quite a few early inscriptions from 
‘Mathura have been reported in tbid., 1972-73, pp. 46-47 ; 
1976-77. pp. 63-64. 
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a chance find at the city of Mathurā and has sincc been 
acquired by the Mathura museum. The note js based on 
a photograph of the record, published along with a brief” 
mention of its discovery, in Indian Archaeology, 1972-73 ; At 
Review, an annual publication of the Archaeological’ 
Survey of India.* Despite the importance of this record,. 


to my knowledge no note on it has been published so far. 


The inscription consists of four lines and is engraved ' 
on the pedestal of a broken image which the contents of” 
the reeord reveal to have been that of a Bodhisattva. The 
surface of the pedestal is broken at the right edge, and it. 
seems that whereas, due to this, the last letters of the first 
three lines have either been broken or obliterated, no such 
damage is noticeable in the last or the fourth line. The- 
major significance of the record derives from the fact that 
it is bi-scriptual —and more comments on it will be made 
later-and of the four lines, the first three are written in 
Brahmiand the last is in Kharosthi. The inscription is. 
well-preserved and only one letter, viz, the numeral figure 
which ‘immediately follows that for 40 in line 1 seems to- 
present some difficulty for decipherment. I have tentatively: 
read it as 6 since it somewhat approximates the sign,. 
without a loop, for 6 in S. Gokhale’s chart. The numeral: 
figure following di, also in line I, I am inclined to read as. 
6 as it corresponds to the looped variety of 6in the same- 


chart." 
The somewhat indifferent drafting and engraving of the- 
record are apparent, apart from its palaesgraphic and other- 


3 p. 2, Plate LB. 
4 S. Gokhale, Indian Numerals, Poona, 1956, p. 14, 
No. I. 

5. Ibid., no. 6. 
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features, in its orthography as well. 
‘may be underlined here is the general absence of the use of 
medial ā even in the lines written in Brahmi. This, along 
with some other features of the record, may suggest that the 
‘record was drafted by someone of northwestern origin, 


"who may not have been too well-conversant with Brahmi 
-orthography. 


The only point which 


The following is my reading of-the record : 
( Lines 1-3 written from left to right in Brahmi ) 
1. Savastare® 40 ( + )6(r*)va3di6 E— 
2. ghattasa dana Bodhisatva Mathura—(?) 
3. sa vihare savasatvahitasukha— 
( Line 4 from right to left in Kharosthī ) 
4. Makarapratima mahada(m)danayakasa Ehada 


The record thus mentions the gift, for the welfare and 
‘happiness of all beings, of (an image of) Bodhis attva by 
Eghatta, on the sixth day of the third month of the rainy 
season in year 46 (?) at the vihāra at Mathura. Eghatta, 
who is without any official title in the Brahmi part of the 
record, is mentioned as mahadandanayaka Ehada in the 
Kharosthi part. Why this be so is impossible to ascertain, 
‘but that Eghatta and Ehada are two variants of the same 
name is linguistically admissible (see the note at the end 
of this article). There can thus be no question of regarding 
‘the identity of Eghatta and Ehada, or the contemporaneity 
-of the two parts of the record as suspect. 


However, interpretations of some parts of the contents 
-of the record are not without problem. First, it is not clear 
"to which era the date of the record has to be assigned, since 

no ruler of Mathura is mentioned in the record. There 
are, of course, other records from Mathura which also 





6. Read Savatsare. 
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contain dates but no references to the ruler”, and as- 
palaeography cannot be regarded as an absolute criterion 
in all such cases, any specification of the exact dates of the- 
record would be a risky proposition, I am inclined to- 
assign the date of the present record to the era of Kaniska. 
on the strength of the official title mahadandanayaka which. 
appears to have become common in Mathura only in the 
Kusana period. Secondly, the expression Mathurasa vihare,. 
assuming that no letter intervenes between ra and sa, does- 
not seem to yield any satisfactory meaning. Although I. 
have taken it to roughly mean ‘at the vihāra at Mathura’,. 
the use of the genitive may also suggest that Mathurasa may 
be restored as Mathurasa and the intended meaning could! 
be: ‘at the vihāra of (a) resident of Mathura’, Thirdly,. 
in the Kharosthi part of the record, genitive is used only in 
mahadamdanayaka and not in the porper name, Ehaģa, The 
expression preceding these words, which has been read as 
makarapratima, is completely baffling.7* Perhaps further- 
discussions on the record will bring out more appropriate- 
reading of and comments on this expression. 


II 


As mentioned earlier, the major significance of the- 
record derives from the fact thatitis bi-scriptual. This- 


7 H. Lūders, Mathura Inscriptions, edited by K. L.. 
Janert, Gottingen, 1961, p. 190, no. 154; pp. 194-95, no.. 
162 ; p. 208, no. 177. 

7a The difficulty lies in suggesting an appropriate. 
explanation of the term makara It may be compared with. ` 
makarasya with occurs on a record from Mat, Liiders, op.. 
cit., P 138; plate 99: Lüders takes it to be a part of a 
demaged expression and translates it as: “............ of the: 


a 
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is a feature which is absent almost entirely in the range of 
Mathura records, Although we have evidence of bi- 
scriptual and bi-lingual legends of coins®, bi-scriptuality 
is not at all a familiar feature of the epigraphic records of 
the subcontinent of this period. Further, the use of 
Kharosthi in the Mathura region, which may be considered 
to have remained outside the Kharosthi zone proper,® was 
of rare occurrence. The only major example of the use of 
Kharosthi at Mathura is provided by the famous Mathura 
Lion Capital inscriptions of the time of Mahaksatrapa 
Rājūvula,'? The only specimen which can compare with 
the present record in the sense that it also displyas bi- 
scriptualism is an inscribed seal with the name Anangabala, 





” 


maker............”. But since the plate does not seem to show 
any letters preceding ma, the expression perhaps is 
simply makarasya. 

8 Such coins, with legends written in Brahmi and 
Kharosthi scripts, are noticeable only on coins of some 
‘republics’ such as Audumbara, Kuninda, etc.; see K. K. 
Dasgupta, A Tribal History India—A Numismatic Approach, 
Calcutta, 1974, pp. 54-52; p. 91. On the bi-lingual, bi- 
scriptual coins of the Indo-Greeks, the Scytho-Parthians 
and the Kusanas, Greek was throughout used. See R. B. 
Whitehead, Catalogue of coins in the Punjnb Museum. Lahore, 
Vol. I (Indo-Greek coins), Oxford, 1914, passim. 

9 See, on the distribution zone of Kharosthi, the re- 
marks of Sten Konow, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. 2, 
part 1 (Kharosthi Inscriptions with the exception of those of 
Ašoka), reprinted in Varanasi, 1969, p, xiv, also map. 

10 S. Konow, op. cita pp. 30-49; D.C. Sircar, Select 
Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civilization, University 
of Calcutta, 1965, pp. 114-119. 
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written in Brahmi and Kharosthī, assignable to the 
Ksatrapa phase at Sonkh.'! 


There is substantial evidence of the growth of Mathura’s 
contact with the Kharosthī-using northwestern part 
of the subcontinent from the Saka period onward and the 
bi-scriptual records, however limited in number, are 
illustrative of this contact. The political mature of the 
contact, however, varied in different phases, and while in 
the period immediately preceding the Kusana, the Saka 
Ksatrapa and mahaksatrapa adventurers established pocket of 
control in Matbura, during Mathura’s integration into the 
Kusana empire the crucial political elites present in 
Mathura appear to have been the mahadandanayakas.“ 
This is suggested not onlyby the frequency of the occurrence 
of this designation in the Kusāna period records’ but also by 
the contexts in which the references occur. The royal 
Sanctuary at Mat, which yielded images of Vima, Kaniska 
and Huviska, had also a ‘portrait-statue’ of a mahadandana- 


11 H. Hartel, ‘Some’ Results of the Excavations at 
Sonkh’ in German Scholars on India, Vol. 2, edited by the 
Cultural Department of the Embassy of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, New Delhi, 1976, p. 90; figure 32, 
It is a bi-scriptual seal, and not bi-lingual as the excavator 
claims it tobe: two scripts and not two languages are 
used. Secondly, although the excavator suggests that the 
Brahmi used in the seal represents Kusana character, the 
seal seems to have been found inlevels which he himself 
assigns to the Ksatrapa period in Mathura. 

12 This point has been made in some detail in my 
paper cited in note | above, 
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„yaka. Mahadandanayakas are also found in the capacity of 
Bakanapatis.1* The personal names of the mahadandanayakas 
‘were of non-local origin,!’ and it would appear that 
Mathura polity in the Kusana period was dominated by 
officials of considerable territorial mobility. The gift made 
in Mathura by mahadandanayaka Ehada, or Eghatta, as he 
preferred to be known in Mathura has to be viwed against 
‘this historical background. Of course, there is nothing in 
the record which would suggest Ehada’s connection with the 
local polity of Mathura; in a period when benefactions 
were being made in Mathurā by persons coming from as 
‘far afield as Uddīyāna, Vadaksa or Abhisara,?® it could not 
be unusual for a makādaņdanāyaka to be present in Mathura 
and register that presence through the gift of a Bodhisattva 
image. 


IIT 
Note on Eghatja and Ehada 


( This note has been prepared by Dr. K. Meenakshi, my 
colleague at the Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University ) 


Eghatta ( Brahmi ) =Ehada ( Kharosthi ) 
(1)—gh— = —h— 
Aspirate sound —h— is a reflex from a voiced aspirate sound 
"such as gh, dh, When these sounds occur intervocalically, eg., 
ogha==oha 
megha=meha 


13 For details see John M. Rosenfield, The Dynastic 
Arts of the Kushans, University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1967, pp. 140-142. 

l4 Liiders, of. cit., pp. 134-138. 

15 Ibid., pp. 65-67; p. 158. 

16 Ibid., pp. 39, 75-77. 


A NOTE ON A BI-SCRIPTUAL EPIGRAPH 
OF THE KUSHANA PERIOD FROM MATHURA 


B. N. Mukherjee 


Dr. B. D. Chattopadhyaya has drawn our attention to- 
an interesting inscribed pedestal of an image, found at 
Mathura. The pedestal bears two inscriptions, one in 
Brahmi and the other in Kharoshthī ( or Kharoshti ). 


The Brahmi inscription, consisting of three lines, records 
the gift of an image of Bodhisattva at the vibara (monastery): 
of a resident of Mathura [Bodhisattva Mathu (ra) sa vihare] by 
by one Eghatta in the year 46. Dr. B. D. Chattopadhyaya. 
reads Mathura and amends the reading as Mathura. This is- 
not necessary, since a trace of the sign of medial a is seen. 


attached to ma. 


B. D. Chattopadhyaya reads the Kharoshthi inscriptiom 
as Makarapratima mahadathdanayakasa Ehaja. However, the 
third letter of the inscription is surely sa and the second is 
dha, The first is probably ba, of which the lower portion 
is indistinct. It we can read the first letter as d(u), the first 
word can be deciphered as B(u)dhasa. The second word is- 
pratime (i.e. pratima, meaning image”). Dr. Chatto- 
padhyaya’s reading of the rest of the inscription is accep-- 
table. The full inscription can now be read as B(u)dhasa 
pratime mahada(m)danayakasa Ehada, and can be translated 
as “the image of the Buddha (a gift*) of mahadandanayaka. 
Ehada”, ‘ 

Dr. Chattopadhyaya has rightly pointed out that the 
name LEghatta can be philologically related to Ehada, So: 
both the fcrms refer to one single donor, whose donation is- 
recorded in the Brahmi and the kharoshthi inscriptions. Im 
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that case the same image is referred to as Bodhisattva in the 
Brahmi inscription and Buddha in the Kharoshthi inscrip- 
tion. This is not surprising, since the Buddha is known to 
have been referred to as Bodhisattva in some records dated 
in the early decades of the Kanishka era. Gautama was 
-indeed a Bodhisattva before he became Buddha. Moreover, 
the traditional injunction against making icons of the 
“Buddha was perhaps more deeply rooted in an interior area 
like Mathura than in an outlying province as Gandhara or 
a contiguous territory from where came the donor, who got 
his donation inscribed in Kharoshthi, which was in use 
in the latter zone, as well as in Brahmi, well-known in inter- 
-alia Mathura. Hence the same image could be referred to as 
"that of the Buddha and also that of Bodhisattva. 


This evidence, however, does not mean that up to the 
year 46 ( of the Kanishka era) no image was explicitly 
referred to in accompanying inscription as that of the 
Buddha. We have indeed evidence of using the name Buddha 
for labelling an image even before the year 46 (for an 
-example see Epigraphia Indica, vol. XIX, p. 66). However, _ 
the aniconic itradition of Mathura was perhaps an 
impedement to the growth of the popularity of the use of 
‘the name Buddha for describing an iconin the early stage 
of making of images of the Master. 


A NOTE ON THE EXPRESSION NRPATF-CANDRA 
OF THE SUBHASIT ARATNAKOSA 


Samaresh Bandyopadhyay 


Vidyākara composed his Subhasitaratnakosa at the Jagad~< 
dala monastery in North Bengal about 1100 A.D. Published. 
in the Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 42 in 1957, the work 
was translated into English by the celebrated Sanskritist 
Daniel H. H. Ingalls in the Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 
44 (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1965). Verse 1568 of the work is quoted as follows— 


“tya sarvadā nrpati-candra jayašriyo— rihi 
svapne= pi na pranayint’ bhavato = *ham—āsam) 
itthah Šri(bhi)yā kupitay—eva ripūn = vrajantyā 
samjaghnire samara-keli-mu(su)khani yasya (/”’ 


Ingalls translates (p.411) the verse in the following 


words— 


“You have always sought for Victory, king Candra, 
and never loved me even in your sleep.” 

‘So spoke fear in anger 

and, passing over to the enemy, 

brought to an end king Candra’s sports of battle”. 


According to Ingalls (p.410), the verse ‘doubtless- 
refers to the Pala king Sricandra’. But, as has rightly 
been pointed out by D. C. Sircar, ‘there was no Pala 
king having a candra-ending name and Sricandra is the 
name of a well-known monarch of the Candra dynasty, 





1 Read—'fraņayinī. 
2 Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol. I, pp. 217-18. 
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who ruled over South-East Bengal in c. 925-75 A. D.’, and, 
‘secondly, it is not correct to say that verse 1508* refers to 
Sricandra’. According to Sircar, the name of the 
king mentioned in the translation of Ingalls may 
although look to be Candra and not Sricandra, the transla- 
tion is apparently wrong and that the name of no king 
really appears in the verse in question. The expression 
misleading Ingalls to take the verse as mentioning 
a king by name is nypati-candra, Sircar also draws our 
attention to Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
s.v. candra, quoting narendra-candra from the Ratnāvalī, I. 4., 
and parthiva-candra from the Kasika (cf. Panini, 2.1. 56— 
upamitath oyāghr-ādibhih sāmāny-āprayoge), and observes that 
the expression is “a common-place” in Sanskrit kāvyas and 
4‘means the ‘moon among kings’ (i. e. the best of kings)”. 


In this connection, attention may, however, be drawn 
to the fact that the use ofexpressions like narendra-candra, etc. 
in the sense of the ‘most excellent king’ has found so much 
favour with the poets of Sanskrit kāvyas that it is even seen 
to occur inthe legends of coins of as early as the fourth 
century A. D. For example, the expression narendra-candra is 
found mentioned at the beginning of the circular legend of 
the majority of the Lion-slayer type of gold coins of 
Candragupta II (c. 376-414 A. D.) of the Gupta dynasty, 


The legend which isin Vaihsasthavila metre has been 
read and translated by John Allan‘ as follows— 


“t Narendracandra[h] prathita [šriyā] divam 
Jayaty-ajeyo bhuvi sihhavikramah.” 





3 Itshould read ‘1568’. . 

4 A Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British 
Museum—Coins of the Gupta Dynasties and of Satahka, King of 
‘Gauda, 1914, p.cxiii. 
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“The moon among kings, brave as a lion, whose fame is 
far-spread, invincible on earth, conquers heaven.” 


D. C. Sircar® gives the same reading of the legend, 
although he refers to a coin which, according to V. A. 
Smith,’ has an indistinct marginal legend beginning with 
Sri, Sircar, however, takes the expression ‘simhavikrama’ as 
visesya (noun) and translates the legend as— 


“Simhavikrama (valorous like the lion), the invincible 
moon among kings on the earth, wins heaven by means 
of his celebrated spelndour.”’ ` 


The expression prathita-friya is taken as a compound word 
both by Allan and Sircar, the latter in his translation, just 
-quoted, attempting to justify the expression being in the 
instrumental case. Allan’s translation of the expression 
demands it to be read as prathita-srih, but such a reading 
affects the metre. No difficulty, however, seems to arise 
if a visarga can be read after prathita and prathita [h] and 
Sriya are taken as separate words meaning ‘famous by means 
of his splendour or beauty’. 


It should, however, be mentioned that, not being sure 
about the reading of the ninth aksara and the next letter of 
the first line, Allan” has himself observed that šrijā has 
been suggested as it is ‘metrically satisfactory’. He also 
draws our attention to a coin preserved in the British 
Museum on which ‘a trace of the ninth aksara has survived’ 
and, according to him, ‘it seems to be r(—) or k(—), ‘while 
the next letter would seem to be closed at the bottom...’ 

a 


5 Studies tn Indian Coins, 1968, p. 379. 

6 Catalogue of The Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, 1906, 
p. 108, Plate XV. 16. 

7 Loc, cit. 
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On the basis of two coins of the Bayana Hoard, A. S. 
Altekar® becomes definite about the reading of the last 
part of the first line and he gives the following reading of 
the legend— 


“Narendracandrah prathitarano rane 
jayatyajeyobhuvi stūhavikramah.”” 


Altekar translates the legend in the following words—- 
“The moon among the kings, who is famous for his- 
warfare, who is invincible, and who is valorous like- 
a lion, is victorious on the battlefield.” 

There is, however, some difficulty in accepting Altekar’s- 
reading ‘prathitarano’,for, if it is so read, the metreis affected. 
But, if ‘prathito rane’ is read for ‘parthitarano’, no difficulty 
remains either in metre or in meaning. We, therefore,. 
suggest the following reading of the legend— 


Narendracandrah prathito rane rane 
jayaty=ajeyo bhuvt sithhavikramah, 


Explaining the legend as Narendracandrah, prathitah- 
rane, bhuvi ajeyah, sihhavikramah, rane jayati, it may be tran- 


slated as—''The moon among kings, famous in war,. 


8 The Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard, 1954, p.. 
lxxxvii. He observes—‘the letters raņo rane, which were for 
a long time impossible to read, are quite clear on Pl, XVI, 
12-13’. Cf. also Altekar’s Corpus of Indian Coins, Vol. 4— 
Coinage of the Gupta Empire, 1957, pp. 106, 110. 
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invincible on the earth, valorous like a lion, wins in 
the battle.”* 

It is, however, clear from the discussion above that 
there is no dispute regarding the reading of narendra-candra 
on the coins and its use is in the sense of ‘moon among kings’ 
i.e. ‘the most excellent king’. The legend thus provides an 
interesting parallel to the Subhasitaratnakosa’s use of nrpati- 


candra in the sense taken by Sircar. 





9 Alternatively, the explanation may be Narendracan- 
drahmprathitah rane, rae ajeyah, sighavikramah, bhuvi jayati 
‘meaning “The moon among kings, famous in war, 
invincible in battle, valorous like a lion, wins (i.e. is 


victorious) on the earth.” 


19 


REVIEW 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF PRE-BUDDHIST 
INDIA by Dr. Asim Kumar Chatterjee, published 
by Indian Publicity Society, 21, Balaram Ghosh 
Street Calcutta-4, 1980. Text 197 pages; Select 
Bibliography, Index, Corrections. Maps. 
Price Rs. 95.00. 


Vincent A. Smith, in his pioneering attempt at presene 
ting ‘a narrative of the leading events of Indian political” 
history’ for the ancient period, set the terminus a quo of 
his enquiry at 650 or 600 B. C., which, in his opinion, 
marked ‘the commencement of the historcial period”. 
According to this distinguished historian, “the political 
history of India begins for an orthodox Hindu more than 
three thousand years before the Christian era with the 
famous war waged on the banks of the Yumna, between 
the sons of Kuru and the sons of Pandu, as related in the 
vast epic known as the Mahabharata. But the modern critic 
fails to find sober history in bardic tales, and is constrained 
to travel down the stream of time much further before he 
comes to an anchorage of solid fact” (Early Htstory of India). 


The rationale behind this stand is further explained in 
the following lines: "the historian of any nation must be 
content to rely much upon the tradition as embodied in 
literature and to acknowledge that the results of his 
researches, when based upon traditionary materials, are 
inferior in certainty to those obtainable for periods of 
which the facts are attested by contemporary evidence. 
In India with very few exceptions, contemporary eviednce 
of any kind is not available before the time of Alexander ; 
but critical examination of records dated much earlier than 
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athe events, can extract from them testimony which may 
‘be regarded with a high degree of probability as tradi- 
«tionally transmitted from the sixth or perhaps, the seventh 
century A.C.” (ibid), 

This terminus a quo was crossed by H. C. Raychaudhuri 
-in whose Political History of Ancient India, “an attempt has 
been made to furnish...such a narrative of the political 
-vicissitudes of the post-Pārikshita-pre-Bimbisāra period as 
may not be less intelligible to the readers than Dr. Smith’s 
-account of the transactions of the post-Bimbisārian age.” 
(Preface to the First Edn., 1923). He, however, “does not 
-claim for the period from Parikshit to Bimbisara the same 
degree of authenticity as for the age of the Mauryas, the 
"Šātavāhanas and the Guptas”, as "the absence of trust- 
worthy dynastic records makes it preposterous to put 
‘forward such a proposition.” His principal endeavour with 
regard to the early period has been to show “that the huge 
fabrie of sacerdotal and rhapsodic legends is not based 
:solely on the mythical fancy of mendacious priests and 
story-telling Diaskeuasts, that bardic tales sometimes 
conceal kernels of sober facts not less trustworthy than 
‘the current accounts of the dynasties immediately preceding 
the raid of Alexander, and that chronological relation 
-of the national transactions before 600 B.C. is not 
sim possible” ( Preface to the Second Edn., 1927 ). 


The challenge to reconstruct an intelligible political 
history of ancient India prior to c. 600-660 B. C. has been 
taken up by a number of others (eg. A. D. Pusalker’s 
-chapters in The Vedic Age giving traditional history from 
"the earliest time to the end of the Bārhadratha Dynasty). 
But the general tendency to avoid such accounts in books 
of India history is a measure of the persistent credibility 
-gap aud even of apathy, which wiil need dedicated and 
Sustained efforts for many years to even partly reverse. 
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Nothing short of the discovery of contemporary archaeo-- 
logical data can alter the picture overnight. 

The Political History of Pre-Buddhist Indta by Dr. Asim 
Kumar Chatterjee is the latest significant publication in this- 
direction and claims to make a serious attempt "for the 
first time, to write a scientific and connected political history- 
of pre-Buddhist India.” 


The author has drawn his materials mainly from the 
Vedas, the Epics and the Puranas, and has supplemented his- 
information from diverse works of the classical Sans- 
krit writers including Bhasa and Kālidāsa, as well as the- 
accounts of the historians of Alexander. 


The authenticity of source materials is vital for any- 
historical reconstruction to be accepted as credible, The 
lists of kings of the Solar, Lunar and other early Indian 
dynasties are based on non-contemporary data (viz. early and’ 
later Vedic, Epic and Puranic) which variously confirm, 
supplement as well as (not unoften) contradict each other, 
Opinions vary regarding the worth of the respective tradi— 
tions. Under the circumstances, even the minutest scrutiny 
of the sources cannot expect to be full-proof or to ensure: 
generally acceptable result. The need for caution re— 
commended by V A. Smith (and accepted in spirit by H. C. 
Raychaudhuri has not lost its relevance, even now, but the 
rigour of the constraints, faced by the early historians,. 
appears to have abated a little, 


The ever-growing wealth of archaeological data in depth. 
and space, while not contributing directly to our knowledge 
of ancient Indian political history of such remote past,- 
lends environmental credibility to the testimony of the 
traditionary accounts in a general way. 

Publication of Critical Editions of the Ramayana ( by the- 
Oriental Institute, Baroda ) and the Mahabharata including, 
the Harivamsa (by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research. 
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Institute, Poona)—though not of the Puranas so far—have 
‘enhanced the merit of these sources for purpose of historical 
reconstruction. Essential groundworks like the Vedic Index 
‘(by Keith and Macdonell ), An Index to the Names of the 
Mahābhārata ( by Sorensen ), The Purana Text of the Dynasties 
«of the Kali Age and Ancient Indian Historical Tradition ( by F. 
E. Pargiter ), The Purana Index (by Dikshitar) and others 
chave greatly facilitated the use of some of the source 
materials making them easily accessible for cross reference 
„and checking. Besides, advancement of study and research 
sin allied fields have made available a greater amount of 


-corroborative data than before. 


Dr. Chatterjee has conviction in the basic authenticity 
-of the ancient Indian hterary tradition as a repository 
-of political history and this is forcefully reflected umpteen 
‘times in the book under review. Great emphasis is laid on 
the authenticity of the Vedic, particularly early Vedic, 
tradition. He sees no reason why accord of the Epico- 
-Puranic data with the Vedic should not be taken as 
conclusive proof about the authenticity of an informa- 
tion. In cases of dispute the choice has to be made 
rom among the options by a process of comparison, 
.and adjustment with the important synchronisms ( which 
often serve as sheet anchors in the reconstruction of the 
history of the early dynasties ). 


The author has handled the varied source materials 
-competently, with meticulous care and a critical approach, 
He has thrown in many original suggestions and has not 
‘hesitated to express opinions different from those of 
eminent scholars like the celebrated authors of the Vedic 
„Index, Pargiter, Raychaudhuri, Sorensen, Malalasekera, 
Belvalkar, Morton Smith and others. 


The excessive scepticism of the authors of the Vedic 
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Index regarding the genuineness of the epico-Purānic 
tradition has been subjected to criticism on a number of 
occasions like this; “lt is intriguing to note that each 
time the authors iof the Vedic Index are confronted with a 
person, mentioned in the epics, in the Vedic literature,. 
they leave no stone unturned to show that the person 
concerned has nothing to do with his epic namesake.” 


In the same vein, while averring the greater accepta- 
bility of the Puranic list of kings of the Solar Dynasty. 
than that of the Ramayana (the Puranic poet “was aware 
of the fact that he was not writing a kavya but itihaca’’ J, 
Dr, Chatterjee rejects as ‘absolutely without substance’ 
the argument advanced by Pargiter that such errors ( in. 
the epics) .. are due to the fact that the epics were 
Brahmanical poems,” for “‘there is no reason to suppose 
that the Puranas were written by non-Brahmanas.” To 
Pargiter's charge that the Brahmanas ‘notoriously lacked” 
historical sense, Dr. Chatterjee answers: “It should,. 
however be remembered that the greatest historical poem 
of ancient India, viz., the Rajatarangint was written by a 
Brahmana, and the finest and most authentic historical 
biography viz., the Harsacarita was the product of the pen of” 
a person of that caste”. 


Dr. Chatterjee has convincingly identified Siradhvaja- 
Janaka (the philosopher king of Videha and the father of 
Sita ), a contemporary of king Asvapati of Kekaya, with the: 
Vedic Janaka and has demonstrated the untenability of the- 
theory of Dr. Raychaudhuri, according to which, the Vedic: 
Janaka flourished after Parīksit, the son of Abhimanyu. 
“According to Kuru genealogy given in the Mahābhārata and 
the Purāņas there was one Parīksit and one Janamejaya, who- 
were ancestors of Pandu and Dhrtarāstra”, Dr. Chatterjee 
reminds, He has shown solid reasons as to why the Vedic- 
Pariksit who figures in the dialogue between Bhujyu. 
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Lāhyāyani and Vājīiavalkya in the court of Janaka (of 
Bihādāraņyaka Upanisad) ) as a poet of yore, should be 
identified with the earlier Pariksit ( i. e. Pariksit I) and not 
with his later namesake who ascended the throne after the 
Bharata war. The unconvincing nature of Raychaudhuri’s 
views that the earlier Pariksit is a ‘shadowy figure’ and 
that Pariksit I “was a bardic duplication of the same 
original individual” has been demonstrated. Ray- 
chaudhuri’s adherence to the faulty and ‘curious’ Kathasarit- 
sagara list of Janamejaya 11 and his successors has been 
likewise criticised. In the authors opinion, ‘‘Ray- 
chaudhuri's attempt at reconstructing the political history 
-of pre-Buddhist India is nothing short of disaster”. 


Dr. Chatterjee has striven to demonstrate that “ancient 
Indian kings like Manu, Yayāti, Dašaratha, Yudhisthira 
and others were genuine historical personalities” and not 
the imaginary creations of ancient poets. According to his 
calculations, the possible time-gap separating Manu (the 
progenitor of both the Solar and Lunar Dynasties) from 
Rama is roughly 1500 years (allowing approximately an 
average of 23 years per reign for sixty-four generations). 
Yudhisthira flourished roughly 600 years (an approximate 
total of the reign of 30 generations) from Rama. On the 
basis of the oft-quoted Purāņic verse that 1050 years elapsed 
between the birth of Abhimanyu’s son Pariksit (which 
took place a few months after the Bharata War) and the 
accession of Mahapadma Nanda ( first quarter of the 4th 
century B. C.), the author assumes that the ‘war was 
fought in the middle of the 15th century B. C”. and “there- 
fore, Rama’s floruit should be 2100 B.C., and Manu should 
be assigned to 3600 B. G., or if we assume 20 years for each 
generation, 3400 B. G.” According to our author: “it can 
be confidently asserted that the political history of India 
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begins from Manu, or in other words, from the middle of 
the 4th millennium B. C”. 

The author, who claims indebtebness “to none of his 
predecessors for the views expressed in this work,” is in no 
mood to compromise, as would be amply borne out by the 
assertion: “Those who think otherwise, have either not 


cared to go through our ancient texts, or have not the 


competence to understand the ‘spirit? of our ancient 


history”. 

We hail Dr. Chatterjee’s Political History of Pre-Buddhist 
India as a significant and stimulative work in the none too 
overworked field, to which it belongs. 

There are some avoidable repetitions and a few misprints 
(including worng arrangement of lines in p. 53). Only a 
amall fraction of the printing errors have been indicated in 
the ‘Corrections’. But these are minor lapses in an other- 
wise commendable work. The book is well-bound and has 
an excellent get-up. 

The contents of the book under review are as follows :— 


Political History of the Rgvedic Period 


Chapter I 
(pp. 1-22) 

Chapter II Political History of the Later Vedic Period 
(pp. 23-47) 

Chapter III: Early History of the Solar Dynasty (pp. 
48-68) 

Chapter IV : Early History of the Lunar Dynasty (pp. 
62-94) 


Chapter V: History of Other Dynasties (pp. 95-130) 


Chapter VI: India on the eve of the Bharata War (pp. 
131-146) 4 


Chapter VII: The Bharata War (pp. 147-157) 
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Chapter VIII: India after the Bharata War (pp. 158-169) 

‘Chapter IX : The Dark Age (pp. 170-180) 

Chapter X : Birth of the Republics (pp. 181-193) 

‘Chapter XI : Chronology of Pre-Buddhist India (pp. 
194-197) ; Select Bibliography (pp. 198-200) ; Index 
(pp. 201-217) ; Corrections ; Maps (numbering four). 


Suresh Chandra Bhattacharyya 


II 


INDIGENOUS STATES OF NORTHERN INDIA 
( Circa 200 B. C. to 320 A. D.) by Bela Lahiri, 
published by University of Calcutta, 1974; pages 
398, plates 6; Price Rs, 30.00 


Five hundred years that elapsed between the fall of the 
‘Maurya empire and the rise of that of the Guptas, had for 
dong been almost blank in the indigenous history of Northern 
India. During this period, this part of the country con- 
-stantly faced invaders—the Greeks, the Sakas, the Pahlavas 
and the Kusanas. Our historical knowledge of this period, 
more or less was related to these peoples rathcr than to the 
dand. But there existed local principalities, who faced these 
invaders, resisted them, maintained their independence 
and survived, About them our information from the 
diterary sources had been meagre and at times obscure. 
‘Cunningham was the first to draw our attention in his 
Coins of Ancient India to some of these principalities, whose 
coins have survived and had come to his knowledge. 


The material presented by him was not enough to re- 
construct a history ; yet K. P, Jayaswal, on the infoimation 
supplied by Cunningham, and on the basis of some other 
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numismatic material, that he himself came to know,. 
attempted a reconstruction of an indigenous history of this- 
period and also used what he could glean from the Puranas: 
and other texts. But in its writing, his imagination played. 
greater part; and he failed to interpret the available 
numismatic material properly ; his work could not sustain: 
the test of history. 


In 1936 John Allan produced a Catalogue of the in- 
digenous coins of the period in the British Museum. In its 
introduction, he put together the literary and numismatic: 
information for each principality or locality to which the 
coins belonged, and established a basis for the study and 
recontruction of a proper history. His work served as- 
a guide and attracted the attention of scholars; and new 
numismatic information began to pour through the pages- 
of the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India and other: 
research journals. Soon it became necessary that the entire 
material be processed for history. 


In recent years some research scholars undertook this. 
subject for their Ph. D. thesis. Some of thcm are now 
published. The book under review is one of them. But 
this has got its own individuality over the other works.. 
The other works deal only with the history of the Tribal 
states, while this book has covered a much wider area.. 
It deals not only with the Tribal states but covers the: 
Suigas, the Kāņvas and the various other monarchical 
states of Northern India, that sprang up between the 
downfall of the Mauryas and the rise of the Guptas. 
It is more or less a study of the whole of Northern Indian. 
history of the period, which was so far obscure. 


The book is divided into four parts. In the first part, 
in the background of the early history, the failure of the 
Sungas and Kanvas to maintain the empire that, they had. 
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inherited from the Mauryas, and the growth of semi- 
autonomous and independent states are discussed in a lucid 
manner. In the second Part, the authoress has dealt with 
the monarchical states and the autonomous towns and 
cities that sprang up at Ayodhyā, Sāketa Sravasti, 
Varanasi, Kaušāmbī, Vidisa, Erakina, Ujjayini, Tripurī, 
Mahismati and Taxila with the decline of the Suiigas. 
In Part III, she has dealt with the rise and fall of the 
Oligarchical states of the Punjab region—Yaudheya, 
Audumbara, Kulūta, Kuninda, Madra, Vrsni, Agratya 
(Agācha), Rājanya, Trigarta and Vemaki. She has 
gathered necessary information about their antiquity, 
identification and location, their form of government and 
their relations with the contemporary powers, Similarly, 
in Part IV, she has dealt with the tribal states of 
Rajasthan, viz., those of the Malavas, Ārjunāyanas, 
Maukharis, Sibis, Uddehikas and the Nagas. Here she has- 
tried to trace out the course of migration of some of these 


tribes from the Punjab area to Rajasthan. 


Thus the authoress has focussed on the rise and growth 
of the individual states and the relationship between the 
rulers of various states. In a word, it may be said that 
here an attempt is made to arrange the innumerable 
rulers of various local dynasties in a chronological order 
based on her critical study of the numismatic and. 
epigraphic evidences. 


However, the manner in which the subject has been 
dealt with, gives the impression that every state, monarchi- 
calor tribal, was confined in itself without much relations 
with the others, politically or otherwise, Thus it appears 
that there was no consolidated history of the entire region. 
But in view of the material available, it would be too 
much to expect any such thing from the authoress. What 
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she has presented is in itself commendable. From her 
-studies it emerges out well that this long period of half 
a millennium, saw first the gradual disappearance of 
-imperialism of Magadha ; it gave place to the decentralised 
local autonomous political bodies, which gave occasions 
for a series of foreign invasions; and thus ultimately resulted 
in the expansion of the Kugāņa power over northern India ; 
and almost all the autonomous states were absorbed into 
this new empire. She has successfully maintained that the 
indigenous powers later drove away the foreign rulers 
-from Northern India and re-asserted their independence. 
In her opinion, the rise and fall of these states were inter- 
linked with the advent and disappearance of the foreign 


intruders. 


While itis difficult to agree with many of the views 
of the authoress, that she has propounded in this work, 
it may well be said that she has placed well the informa- 
-tion about each state at one place, and has studied them 
in comprehensive and systematic way without dogma or 
«pre-conceived notions. And this is her great achievement 
and for it, she deserves our commend, 


Parameshwari Lal Gupta 


III 


CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS OF THE 

ASUTOSH MUSEUM MS, OF THE RAMA- 
CARITAMANASA by Niranjan Goswami, 
published by the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta 

University, Calcutta, 1981, pp. 75 and pls. LXX— 
XIII ; price Rs. 250.00. 


The book under review deals, as its title suggests, with 
van illustrated manuscript of the Rāmacaritamānasa of 
“Tulasidasa, now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum of 
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Indian Art. Being a complete catalogue, it is divided 
into the following sections: The Manuscript and its 
contents ; Authoship and and Date; The Carrier and the 
Format and Techique of Book production; Technique and 
Style of painting; Concluding Remarks; Notes (on illustra 
tions). 

The present manuscript, written. between 1772-75, was 
discovered in the Murshidabad District ( West Bengal). It is- 
executed in papers importcd from England and written in 
Avadhi dialect and Nagari script. This copy of the Rāma- 
caritamanasa was prepared by Iccharama Misra at Kamala-- 
pura in the Mahisadala Paragana (former Mahishadal 
Raj Estate in the Midnapore District of West Bengal ) for 
the reading of Rani Janaki. The name of the painter, who 
illustrated the manuscript, is not mentioned. The painted 
material of the manuscript consists of illuminated borders: 
‘and actual illustrations of events described in the text. 
Most of the surviving illustrations, 153 in number, were 
done directly onthe surface of the paper. The pigments- 
used for painting were either vegetable or mineral. Blue, 
red and yellow were the principal colours favoured by the 
artist. Since the paintings do not retain the scale of 
miniatures, they appear to be wall paintings in the reduc- 
tionist style. No effort was made to apply colour shading. 
to suggest volume and modulation. In the opinion of the 
author of the Catalogue, the paintings in this series, belong to 
one and the same style. Regarding the illustrator of the- 
mauuscript, the author thinks that he had a deep rooted 
connection with the Jaunpur tradition. 


In preparing a comprehensive catalogue of an important 
manuscript in the collection of the Asutosh Museum and 


adding a learned introduction to it, the author has rendered 
a valuable service to the art historians, interested in Indian 
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art. His treatment of the subject is scholarly and critical, 
while his observations are based on sound logic, The 
printing and get-up of the book are of a high standard. 
The illustrations are also well reproduced. A few blemishes 
(e. g» Ichharams for Icchārāma and Kurbhakarņa for 
Kumbhakarna ), which may be encountered here and there 
in the body of the text, hardly affect the quality of the 


work, 
D. R. Das 


IV 


CATALOGUE OF THE WOOD CARVINGS IN 
THE tNDIAN MUSEUM. by Kalyan Kumar 
Das Gupta; Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1981. Pp. 
i-vii, 1-24 and Plates I-XVI. Price: 22. 00. 


This well-produced Monograph has, besides a short 
Preface, an Introduction ( pp. 1-8 ), Descriptive Catalogue 
(pp. 9-21), Select Bibliography ( p. 22), Glossary of 
technical terms (pp. 23-24) and as many as sixteen 
good Plates. 


The Preface informs us that “Indian Museum has the 
richest collection of wood carvings in the country”. We 
are also told there that, so far as those of Burma and Nepal 
are concerned, its collection is decidedly the best. 


The Introduction in its small compass embodies a good 
deal of information regarding wood carvings in India 
- and neighbouring countries like Sri-Lanka, Burma, Nepal 
and Tibet, since prehistoric times. The author tells us 
about various popular and important timbers like teak, 
‘blackwood and sandal, which are used for making wood 
carvings of different types. Welearn that details about “the 
technique and process of wood carving and carpentry” 
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care not available in ancient treatises. The author has, 
however, discussed the modern technique of wood carvings 
( pp. 2-3). Extant specimens of Indian wood carvings of 
appreciable workmanship are known from about the 
‘seventeenth century (p. 4). Availability of materials 
necessitated the use of different kinds of wood, such as the 
employment of sandalwood as current in Karnataka and 
some parts of Gujarat and Kerala (p.5). Variation of 
styles and local predilections of certain techniques depended 
on kinds of wood used. 


Beautiful specimens of household objects and utilitarian 
articles discussed in the Monograph range from shirt- 
‘buttons, paper-cutters ( PI. V, b, c: Karnataka), fan 
(Pl. V: Karnataka ), fly-whisk ( Pl. XVI, b; Indore), 
strays, caskets, boxes ( PI. III : Gujarat ), decorative panel 
(P1. VIL: Karnataka ), steering chair (Pl. XII: Burma ), 
window ( Pl. Xi: Nepal), massive bed-steads, door- 
frames with panels ( Pl. II: Orissa) and house-front 
‘(Pi. VI: Gujarat ) The wooden die for tinsel print ( PI. 
I : Dacca) is a beautiful specimen of utilitrian wood 


-carving form Bengal. 

The Monograph includes in the Descriptive Catalogue 
89 specimens of the Indian Museum wood-carvings, out of 
which sixty-five come from India, twelve from Burma, and 
six each from Nepal and Tibet, 

The Select Bibliography is really selective, but useful. 
The Glossary gives the readers meanings of technical terms 
used inthe Monograph. It will be useful specially to non- 
Indians. Plates are well-produced and representative of 

-various items of wood-carvings. 

The Monograph reveals the critical and artistic sense 
ofits author; but, to my mind, it could have been more 
enlarged and made more informative, specially by 
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comparing Indian Museum specimens witht heir respective- 
counterparts in other collections.* The Descriptive 
Catalogue also could have been prepared with greater- 
details.* 


A. N. Lahiri 


V 


HINDU DIVINITIES IN JAPANESE BUDDHIST 
PANTHEON: A COMPARATIVE STADY. by D.N.. 
Bakshi, published by Benten Publishers and Firma K. L.. 
Mukhopadhyay. Rs. 95.00 


Buddhism, now a prominent religion in Japan, entered” 
the country through Korea in 538 A. D., though tradition- 
speaks of a Shiba Tachito, a Chinese refugee, to have taken 
asylum in Japan in 522 A, D. and privately preached: 
Buddhism to his friends and colleagues. Since then, 
however, the religion of Tathagata had been one of the 
mainsprings of Japanese culture. The outstanding among 
the Indian pandits in Japan was a South Indian Brahmin. 
named Bodhisena (74-760 ), who taught Sanskrit in the 
Daian-ji temple and was the chief priest at the ‘opening of 


1 A comparative study has, indeed, been made by the- 
author, cf. Section III of the ‘Introduction’, pp.4-5. Ed. 

2 Details have been condensed in cases of identical or 
practically similar specimens or where the examples do not 
bear much carvings, cf. ‘Indra and Sachi’ (pl. X1V p. 21) 
‘Buddha and Bodhisattvas’ (pl. XV, a) ‘Lakshmi (p. 17); 
‘Fork’ (p. 13) etc, Ed, 
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the eye' ceremony of the world's greatest gilded statue 
of Diabutsu or the Great Buddha ( Buddha-Locana or 
Vairocana ) inthe Tēdai.ji temple in Nara in 752 A, D. 
Undeniably, India exercised a profound influence on Japan 
through Buddhism, a fact acknowledged jby scholars in- 
cluding the Japanese savant, Hajime Nakamura. 
Concomitantly, a set of rituals and visual repreoentstions 
of divinites were accompanied by Buddhism to Japan 
and with the passage of time Japanese Buddhism, especially 
the esoteric Shingon sects, witnessed the development of 
a regular pantheon. What is extremely interesting, this 
full-fledged pantheon came to consist of a number of 
Brahmanical divinities, the antiquity of some of which 
goes back to the eighth century, as instanced by the images 
of Brahma and Indra in the Hēryū-ji temple at Nara. 
Practically all the major Brahmanical gods and goddesses 
had been incorporatd in the Buddhist pantheon of Japan 
of early medieval times. To my knowledge Dr. D. N. 
Bakshi is the first scholar to make an intensive and full- 
scale study of these Brahmanical deities of the Japanese 
Buddhist pantheon. 


Dr. Bakshi has narrated his fascinating story in seven 
chapters, the seventh and the last chapter predictibly being 
the most extensive ( 41-140); it deals with various aspects 
of all the Brahmanical deities. The other chapters dwell 
on the influence of China and Korea on Japanese life and 
culture (I), Indian influence on Japanese Culture (II) Bud- 
dhist inspiration and its manifestation in Japanese art 
through the ages (III), sources of information about the Bra- 
hmanical deities in Japan (IV), character and role of Brah- 
manical deities in Japanese Buddhism (V), and iconographic 
divisions of the images of Japanese Buddhist deities, inclu- 
ding Brahmanical ones, (VI). In additions to these 
chapters there is an ‘Introduction’ (I-7), Glossary (141-155) 


20 
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„and an Appendix comprising Select Bibliography (156-158) 
and Japanese texts of Reference (159-160). As many as 
164 illustrations have not only enhanced the visual 
attraction of the book, but also its academic value, The 
printing, binding and general get-up are commendable. 


Generally fashioned in wood, clay and dry lacquer 
(bronze and stone scantily used), extant sculptures 
represent almost all the Brahmanical divinities like Siva 
in his various forms, Visnu-Narayana, Gaņeša, Brahma, 
Sarasvati, Laksmi, Indra and Agni, These deities are 
also depicted in paintings. Numerous literary texts describe 
their iconographical features and their respective positions 
in relation to the Buddha or Buddhist supermen. These 
descriptions have been profitably used in the study of the 
plastic representations of the deities concerned. 


Understandably, Brahmanical divinities underwent 
transformation in regard to concept and iconic expression 
at the time oftheir absorption in the Japanese Buddhist 
pantheon, as Buddhism itself was trannsformed when it 
took root in Japan. In this cultural event China played 
a significant part and the Chinese overtone is discernible 
in Japanese Buddhism and the Brahmanical deities of its 
pantheon. Nevertheless, the Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses of this pantheon are in most cases practically 
identical with their Indian originals and this hapens to be 
a phenomenon of paramount importance in the Indo- 
Japanese cultural history. Dr. Bakshi's diligent study of 
the divinities in question on the basis of a comparative 
method has brought this phenomenon into high relief. 


The book under review is important for two more 
reasons from the standpoint of cultural anthropology. While 
showingthat the rhythm of universal thought is almost alike 
in every age and clime, it informs us that the divinities like 
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Indra and Agni who lost their original position subsequently 
‘in India succeeded to retain the samein Japan. In fact, 
such deities are still worshipped in various temples along 
with Buddhist divinities with great reverence’. Collectively, 
the Brahmanical deities have always been worshipped in 
„Japan for gaining material benefits and various kinds of 
favours in daily life rather than for any spiritual gain. But 
-expectedly, the Brahmanical divinities are by and large 
‘subservient tothe Buddhist dvinities in Japanese Buddhist 
pantheon. 


In the context of the absorption of Brahmanical deities 
dn Japanese Buddhist pantheon Dr. Bakshi has not given 
«due consideration to Indian sources which attest to the fact 
‘that this process was started in India, presumably before 
‘Buddhism set its foot on the Japanese soil. One of these 
‘sources is the twelfth-century text Nispannayogāvalī of 
Abhayākaragupta, the ‘Dharmadhatuvagisvara mandala’ 
“of which bears testimony to the incorporation of 
Brahmanical divinities in the Buddhist pantheon, It is 
‘hoped that Dr. Bakshi will utilise the Indian material 
“in the next edition of his work. However, it has to be 
admitted that much labour has gone into the making of the 
present monograph. The author has explored practically 
‘every possible source of information and carefully studied 
the data gathered by him. His approach to the subject is 
-objective and his deductions are backed by facts, We 
commend this valuable and interesting work to students 
-of Indo-Japanese history in general, and those of com- 
sparative iconology in particular. 


Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta 
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CONCEPT AND ICONOGRAPHY OF THE 
GODDESS OF ABUNDANCE AND FORTUNE 
IN THE THREE RELIGIONS OF INDIa by 
Dr. Niranjan Ghosh, Foreword by Dr. Kalyan 
Kumar Dasgupta, published by the University of 
Burdwan, Burdwan, 1979; pp. 204 and plates 37, 
price Rs. 25, 


The book under review deals with the concept and! 
iconography of Sri or Laksmi, the goddess of Abundance.. 
The text begins with an intoduction wherein the nature- 
and scope of the subject, as understood by the author, 
have been explained. In Chapter II (A and B) attempts 
have been made to trace the growth and development of 
Sri-Laksmi through the ages, Different forms of the goddess 
and their respective iconographic representations also 
constitute a part of discussion in the chapter. The 
succeeding chapter takes into account the goddess in 
Buddhist literature and her description in Buddhist- 
sculptures and paintings. The Chapter IV (A and B) is 
on the goddess in Jaina literature and her representations- 
in Jaina sculptures and paintings. The final chapter entitled’ 
‘conclusion’ makes a summary of the whole text. 


The text is well-planned and carefully gives an account: 
of the origin and development of Laksmi as the goddess of 
prosperity. Almost all the details required in such a work 
are available, but for a few more the author could have- 
consulted Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan’s Laksmī O Ganesa- 
(reprint, Calcutta, 1963). The usefulness of the text would 
have been enhanced. ifthe author had made a more inten-- 
sive study of the vast mass of epigraphic literature. 
The bibliography is well prepared in spite of some 
printing mistakes regarding the names of the authors (e.g.- 
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R. V. Mitra instead of R, L. Mitra). The two important 
works, viz. Lakgmītantra and the Foreigners in Ancient India 
-and Lakgmī ang Sarasvati in Art and Literature (ed. D.C. Sircar) 
are absent in the Bibliography. 


However, Dr. Ghosh deserves our congratulations for 
providing us with a comprehensive study of a single deity 
setting an admirable example in the field of religion and 
and thus iconography. His work is expected to inspire 
-others to undertake researches in the growth and develop- 
:ment of other Indian deities. 


Juthika Maitra 


HISTORY AND DOCTRINES OF THE 
AJIVIKAS. BY A.L. Basham. With a Foreword 
by L. D. Barnett. (First Edition, London 1971, 
Reprint: Delhi 1981, Motilal Banarasidass) ; 
pp.-xx ; 316: eight illustrations and two maps. 


Professor A. L. Basham will need no introduction to the 
thistorians and indologists. His book on the History and 
Doctrines of the Ajivikas is a thorough and thoughtful 
-scientific work and might well be considered as a substantial 
-contribution to thé history of Indian religion and philo- 
-sophy. The learned author has reconstructed with great 
skill ‘a vanished Indian religion’ founded by Makkhali 
Gosala, a contemporary of Gautama Buddha and Mahavira, 
the founders of Buddhism and Jainism respectively. All 
"three of them had much in common: all of them opposed 
the existing religion of the Brahmanas and ‘the Aryan 
sacrificial system and the rigid Aryan social order of the 
‘four varpas’ and some sort of relation did exist between the 
Ajivikas and the Buddhists on the one hand and the Ajivikas 
„and the Jainas on the other, although their relationship 
«was not very cordial. 
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The book divides naturally into two parts : the first part. 
deals with the history and the second with the Doctrines- 
of the Ajivikas. 

In writing the history of the Ajivikas Prof. Basham has- 
taken appropriate care and critical consideration in utilising: 
allavailable sources. Moreover, the learned author reveals a 
great deal of critical sagacity in assessing the statements of 
the different Heretics aud their Doctrines which are often. 
confused, about Makkhali Gosala and his predecessors, etc. 

The author shows great aptitude in analysing and- 
evaluating early historical inscriptions and Sanskrit 
literatures in writing the historical background, spread of 
Ajivikism in Maurya times and later, and also about the- 
Southern Ajivikas, as a methodical basis to arrive at proven 
results. His writings of the Early Ajivika community in 
two chapters (VI and VII) are comprehensive and deal with: 
important topics such as: the wandering philosophers,. 
initiation, nudity, asceticism, the Ajivika Sabha, ceremony,. 
song; and dance begging and dietary practices, accusation: 
of worldliness and immorality, the final penance, laymen,. 
etc. 


In the second part of the book the Doctrines ofthe- 
Ajivikas are discussed at length. The cardinal point of the 
doctrine ‘was the belief in the all-embracing rule of the- 
principle of order, i. e. Niyati, which ultimately controlled 
every action and all phenomena, and left no room for human: 
volition, which was completely ineffectual’. Secondly, it: 
was founded on an unpromising basis of strict determinism, 
above which developed a super-structure of complicated and’ 
fanciful cosmology, incorporating an atomic theory. The: 
slogan of the Ajivika sect was ‘Human effect was ineffectual’- 
Prof. Basham studied the Ajivika doctrines carefully, and” 
then he described, analysed and explained them, which: 
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can only be the result of many years of devoted studies, 
Several valuable suggestions of eminent scholars have been 
taken into account. Inthe last chapter the author gives 
a summary and then examines Dr. Barua’s Three Ques- 
tions and discusses about the influence of the Ajivjkas and 
the place of the Ajivikas in Indian History. 


The book ends with a useful twelve-page Bibliography 
and a comprehensive Index. The author has also given 
eight rare illustrations and two maps. Dr. L. D. Barnett’s 
Foreword increases the value of the book. 


The book will have great appeal to all those interested 
in the history of India and is ideally suited to the needs of 
the University students of the subject and can be read with 
profit by all. 

Puspa Niyogi 


REMAINS OF BHARHUT STUPA IN THE 
INDIAN MUSEUM: Part I. By Arabinda Ghosh. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 16. Price Rs. 70.00. 


Since their recovery in 1873-74 by Alexander Cunning- 
ham and their ultimate transfer to the Indian Museum, 
the remains of the railing (vedikā) and gateway (toraņa) of 
the Stūpa at Bharhut (Nagod tahsil, Satna district, Madhya 
Pradesh) have been a subject of frequent discussion among 
historians on ancient Indian History, particularly on art 
and architecture. These remains (major part were destroyed 
heretofore by neighbouring villagers for quarrying bricks 
and stone), now a prize possession of the Indian Museum, 
were discussed by Cunningham in details and several scholars 
after him focussed their attention on a variety of aspects 
thereof, notably the sculptural and inscriptional ( they 
bear a number of votive and label inscriptions), One of the 
most enduring works on them came from the late 
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Benimadhab Barua (Books I, II and III, 1934-37.) The 
author of the present monograph has followed the trails of 
his illustrious predecessors and used their findings and 
observations, but has creditably thrown light on some of 
the motifs and symbols like the lotus, the so-called honey- 
suckle, pirna-ghaja, Šrī-Lakshmī and the svastzka symbol. 
Thus Mr. Ghosh's work 1s a welcome addition to the 
existing literature on the Bharhut. 


Ghosh bas discussed his theme in three chapters: the 
first chapter contains a general description of the vedika 
and the toraņa, the second an analytical discussion of the 
decorative reliefs and the third a description of as many 
as twency-four plates. In the first chapter he has given the 
account of the discovery of the remains by Cunningham, 
the details of the Eastern gateway which has survived the 
ravages of time and the sculptures borne by it as well as 
its symbolism, reliefs and ornamentation of the railing, and 
the date of the railing and the gateway. As regards the 
reliefs on the railing, the author thematically divides them 
into two broad categories, reliefs illustrating subjects of 
popular interest and mythology, and reliefs illustrating 
Buddhist legend and history and then subdivides each of 
them : the first ‘group’ consists of the so-called ‘Decorative 
relief? unaccompanied by inscribed labels and life-size 
figures of popular gods and goddesses bearing identificatory 
labels; the second group comprises three sub-groups, such 
as, reliefs illustrating the presence of the Former Buddhas 
to be identified by their characteristic trees, reliefs illustra- 
ting the Jatakas, and reliefs depicting scenes from the life 
of the historical Buddha, that is, Gautama Buddha. Scenes 
and stories of most of the reliefs of the second group can 
be identified with the help of the inscriptions accompanying 
them. In the present work the author has concentrated 
on the ‘decorative reliefs’ only reserving Buddhist legend 
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«and history for the proposed next volume. Rightly he has 
remarked ; ‘Scant attention has been bestowed on the 
"so-called decorative reliefs, If the Bharhut Railing in 
the Indian Museum is truly famous, ‘it is for its decorative 
reliefs and the life-size figures, both of which are popular 
‘by affiliation’ (pp. 18-19). In his endeavour to explain 
and elucidate the meaning of these ‘decorative motifs’ he 
has taken help and guidance from Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
whose two-part Yaksas is still ‘the bible on decoratlve 
‘motifs in Indian art’. Ghosh has also utilised the works 
-of Norman Brown, F.B. J Kuiper and John Irwin in his 
study of the motifs concerned. According to him, designs 
of Indian ‘decorative art’ transcended the limits of orna- 
‘mentation and were invested with meaning and significance, 
"which are now lost to us. Though at present it is not 
"possible to explain the meaning of all the motifs and symbols 
of early Indian art repertory, including the Bharhut, 
it is reasonable to believe that quite a few of them can be 
‘explained in the light of what may be designated as ‘Water 
Cosmology’, that is, the idea that the Universe 
(Cosmos) originated from the primeval waters. This ‘Water 
Cosmology’ was current among many other peoples of the 
Indo-Aryan world, who in their turn appear to have 
‘inherited it from the settled populations of the riverine 
civilisations of Egypt, Mesopotamia and India, Ghosh is 
thus inclincd to take the motifs like full-blown lotus, 
honey-suckle and fiirna-ghata connected with what he 
designates as the ‘Plant Style’ as motifs emanating from the 
‘Water Cosmology’. Besides the Plant Style, the two other 
-components of the ‘decorative’ art of Bharhut are the 
“Animal’ and ‘Geometric’ Styles; and motifs and symbols 
‘belonging to them, such as, the naga and the makara and 
the stepped merlon which are also connected ‘with Water 
Cosmology. He has rightly used the comparable materials 
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` coming from the extra-Indian sources as well as the 
indigenous sources consisting of coins and pottery. For 
instance, he has remarked that a symbol like svastika, which. 
occurs on the Bharhut pillar, is of remote antiquity and is. 
found, inter alia, on the Harappan pottery and the antiquities 
belonging to the early cultures of Europe and the Near 
East, This svastika, it may be pointed out, also figures on. 
early Indian coins and seals. 


Admittedly, Ghosh has provided us with a well-docu- 
mented and analytical survey of the remains of a great 
monument of early Buddhism, It is an admirable example of 
an in-depth study of an old monument. It is not clear to the: 
present reviewer as to why he has included Sri-Lakshmi,, 
Bhañjikā and Dohada motifs, and Naga and Mithuna 
motifs in the discussion on ‘Plant style’, Reiterating Irwin’s. 
mistake he has stated that Coomaraswamy began his career 
as a botanist (fn. 32A, p. 32). The fact is that Coomara-- 
swamy was initially a geologist and his doctOral dissertation. 
was on Ceylonese minerals. 


The printing of the text and plate is on the whole good,. 
but there is much scope for improvement of the general 
lay-out and get-up ofthe book. The price is moderate ; 


Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta. 


Activities of the Department ; 1981-83 


THE RELEASE OF THE ANANDA 
COOMARASWAMY CENTENARY VOLUME 


The ceremony of releasing the book entitled Ananda 
Coomaraswamy : A Centenary Volume, ably edited by 
Dr. K. K. Das Gupta, was held at the Department of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture at its Hazra Road pre- 
mises on the 30th March 1981. Besides the teachers, students 
and non-teaching staff of the Department a number of guests 
were also present at the occasion. The Hon’ble Minister Sri 
Sambhu Ghosh, Professor R. K. Poddar, Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Calcutta, Professor Dipti Bhushan Datta, Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor (Academic Affairs), Calcutta University, 
and Professor Sitansu Mukherjee, Vice-Chancellor, Kalyani: 
University, were amongst the distinguished persons who 
were present. 


Professor A. N. Lahiri, Head of the Department of 
A. I. H-C, and Director of its Centre of Advanced Study, 
welcomed the distinguished guests and others; he 
also stressed on Coomaraswamy’s pioneering endeavours to 
highlight all that India did in the field of Art and Culture. 
The Vice-Chancellor R. K. Poddar released the Volume. 
Dr. K. K. Das Gupta, the Editor of the Volume, spoke on 
Coomaraswamy and his great genius. Dr. Samaresh 
Bandyopadhyay offered a Vote of Thanks. 


The Hon’ble Minister Sri Ghosh highly appreciated’ 
our endeavour in publishing such an important work, and 
expressed his desire to see the Volume translated into 
Bengali for the general public. The Vice-Chancellor 
Professor Poddar heartily endorsed Sri Ghosh’s recommen- 
dation of publishing a Bengali translation of the work. 
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The papers included in the Volume are substantially the 
same as were read by various scholars in two seminars—one 
in March 1976 and another in August 1977—organised by 
the Centre of Advanced Study of the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta, for 
-paying tribute to Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, the master 
art historian, around the centenary year of his birth. The 
Volume also contains afew additional papers on subjects 
"which were duly discussed in the seminars but on which no 
formal contributions were made in either of them. 


The papers of the Volume throw considerable light on 
the many-sided studies of Coomaraswamy, which included 
Indian painting, architecture, iconography, aesthetics, 
‘philosophy, religious history and coins. The last article 
entitled “Coomaraswamy and Indian Nationalism” by 
S. Durai Raja Singam of Petaling Jaya, Malaysia, projects 
him as one of the pioneer nation-builders. 


The Coomaraswamy Centenary Volume is expected to 
be useful to all students of Indian art and culture. 


PROFESSOR B.C. SEN MEMORIAL SEMINAR: 


Professor B, C. Sen Memorial Seminar was held under 
the auspices of the Centre of Advanced Study, Department 
of A. I. H. C. on the 20th September 1981. The Seminar was 
organised to pay homage to Professor Benoy Chandra Sen, 
a distinguished teacher of our Department, who taught for 
mearly forty years from 1926 to 1962 with but a few 
years’ break. Some of his friends, colleagues and students 
as well as participants in the Seminar highlighted Benoy 
‘Chandra’s academic activities. Chief amongst those who 
were present in the Seminar were Honorable Minister 
Sri Prasanta Kumar Sur, Professor Dipti Bhushan Datta, 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor (Academio Affairs), Calcutta Univer- 
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sity, Sri Janardan Chakravarti, Sri Radharaman Mitra, 
Professor D.C. Sirear and Professor Kalyan Kumar 
Ganguli. 

Professor Amarendra Nath Lahiri, Head of the Depart- 
ment of A.I. H. C. and Director of its Centre of Advanced 
Study, welcomed the distinguished guests, participants in 
the Seminar, and all others who were present on the occa- 
sion. Professor Lahiri, in this connection, spoke about 
Benoychandra’s career and academie achievements as well 
as his long association with the Department. 

Benoychandra had a remarkably brilliant career and 
was the recipient of a good number of covetable prizes and 
gold medals. He belonged to the fourth batch of students- 
of our Department, and in 1922 creditably passed the 
M. A. Examination in Ancient Indian History and Culture 
with Epigraphy and Numismatics as his special studies. He 
received the Premchand Raychand Scholarship and was 
awarded the Mouat Medal after successful completion of 
his P. R. S. thesis. He received from the London University 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in History for his thesis 
on the inscriptions of Bengal in 1932. 

After serving the City College for nearly four years- 
Benoychandra joined our Department as a Lecturer in 1926. 
He also used to take classes in the Departments of Sanskrit, 
History, Political Science and Pali of our University. 
Besides teaching in Post-Graduate departments Benoy- 
chandra supervised the research works of a number of 
scholars, all of whose theses, have since been 
published in book forms, He left our our Department 
in 1962 and joined the Post-Graduate Research 
Department of the Government Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, as a Professor and held that post till his final 
retirement in 1968. 

Benoychandra was highly successful not only as an 
academician but also as a teacher. He will always be- 
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fondly remembered by his students and friends for his 
sterling qualities. Iudeed, we rarely come across such a kind, 
soft-spoken, highly sophisticated and devoted teacher. 
Many of his research papers appeared in various historical 
journals. But the most remarkable are his three books, viz, 
Studies in the Buddhist Jatakas, Some Historical Aspects of the 
Inscriptions of Bengal and Economics in Kautilya. These works 
not only exhibit his profound scholarship and perseverence 
but also remain to be the {standard works on the subjects 
‘concerned. 


Professor D. C. Sircar spoke of Benoychandra’s career 
and academic activities in an interesting manner. Professor 
K. K. Ganguli also dwelt on his association with him and 
his love for students. 


Of the papers read at the Seminar mention may be made 
of—“B. C. Sen as Historian” by Dr. K. K. Das Gupta ;. 
“Epigraphic and Numismatic Studies of Dr. B. C. Sen” 
by Professor A. N. Lahiri; and “My Beloved Teacher” 
by Dr. Puspa Niyogi. 


SEMINAR ON “BUDDHISM: 
EARLY AND LATER PHASES” 


A two-day All India Seminar on “Buddhism: Early and 
Later Phases” was organised by the Centre of Advanced 
Study, Department of A.I.H.C. on the 19th and 20th 
August, 1982. 

The inaugural session began with the chanting of 
Buddhist hymns by Buddhist monks. The opening song was 
sung by the students of the Department. 

While welcoming the distinguished guests and all others 
present, Professor A. N. Lahiri, Director of the Centre and 
the Head of the Department, discussed in brief the history 
of Buddhism and said that the present-day strife-ridden 
world needed the Buddha’s message of non-violence and 
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love for bringing about amity and friendship amongst 
various nations. Professor R. K. Poddar, Vice-Chancellor 
ofthe University, who inaugurated the Seminar, stressed 
on the relevance of the study of Buddhism and hoped that 
the Buddha’s teaching would contribute to the cause of 
world peace. 


Profesor D. C. Sircar presided over the deliberations of 
the first day’s session, while those of the second day were 
presided over by Professor K. K, Ganguli. 


After inauguration Professor D. C. Sircar delivered his 
Jearned and thought-provoking Presidential Address. It 
was followed by a brief speech by Professor K. K. Ganguli, 
the Chief Guest. In conclusion of the inaugural session 
Dr. K.K. Das Gupta offered a Vote of Thanks. The Paper- 
reading Session began after the Lunch-break. The 
deliberations were presided over by Professor D. C. Sircar, 
the president of the first day’s session. The following are 
-the participants and the titles of their papers; 


Dr. Sudha Sengupta: "Re-distribution of Buddha’s 
Relics—A Problem”. Professor Heramba Chatterjee: 
“Buddhism as opposed to Brāhmanism”. Professor Dipak 
Barua: “Concept of Chitta in Early Buddhism”. Dr. 
Asim Kumar Chatterjee: “Buddha’s Relations with the 
Brhamanas”’. Professor Deva Prasad Guha: “Importance 
-of Literature in the study of Buddhism”, 


Professor K. K, Ganguli presided over the second day’s 
«session, In his brief Presidential Address Professor Ganguli 
spoke about the study of Buddhism that had been systema- 
‘tically carried on by our Department from its very begin- 
ning. He said that the study of Buddhism has become a 
necessity, for only the teachiug of the Buddha can now 
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save the world from utter destruction. The following: 
scholars read the papers given after their names: 

Dr. A. K. Chatterjee : “Geography of Later Buddhism”. 

Professor A. N. Lahiri : “Buddhism and Early Tadian 

Goins”. 

Dr. Kshanika Saha : “Disappearance of Buddhism from- 

its Homeland”. 

Dr. Puspa Niyogi : “Landgrants to Monasteries in 

Bengal and Bihar”. 

Dr. K. K. Das Gupta: “On the Image of the so-called? 

Šiva-Lokešvara”. 

Dr. Chitrarekha Gupta: “A Study of Inscriptions in- 

Bhaikshuki Lipi and the connected Problem cf Later- 

Buddhism”. 

Dr. Dipak Ranjan Das; “Buddhist Establishments in- 

Orissa”. 

Dr. A. K. Tripathi : “Buddhism as referred to in the- 

Inscriptions of Bengal”. 

Dr. D. N. Bakshi: “Buddhism and Buddhist Art in 

Japan”. 

Two very interesting films on Japanese cultural history 
bearing on Buddhism in Japan, entitled “The 
Scroll of Time” and “Kyoto”, were screened on the occasion. 
under the auspices of the Consulate General of Japan. 
Professor A. N. Lahiri then thanked all concerned, and the- 
Seminar came to a close. 


SEMINARS ON “FOREIGN RULERS AND 
FOREIGN INFLUENCE ON ANCIENT INDIAN 
LIFE AND CULTURE” AND ON “INDIAN 
INFLUENCE IN COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA”. 


Two All-Indian Seminars were organised by the Centre 
of Advanced study, Department of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, on 3. 1, 1983 and 4. 1. 1983. The topics were ; 
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(1) "Foreign Rulers and Foreign Influence on Ancient 
Indian Life and Culture’, and (2) “Indian Influence 
in Countries outside India”. Professor D. C. Sircar 
presided over the first day's seminar and Professor H. B. 
Sarkar was the president of the second day’s seminar. 


After the opening song'presented by the students of the 
Department, Professor R. K. Poddar, Vice-Chancellor 
of our University, inaugurated the Seminars. While 
welcoming the distinguished guests, participants and others 
Professor A. N. Lahiri, Head of the Department and the 
Director of the Centre of Advanced study, recounted the 
rich academic tradition set up by our Department. He 
also stressed on the importance of the seminars in the study 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture, since they would 
put together scholarly opinion on foreign influence in 
ancient Iudian life and culture and Indian influence abroad. 
Dr. K. K. Das Gupta offered a Vote of Thanks to the. 
distinguished guests, partcipants and others. 


At the beginning of the first Seminar Professor D. C. 
Sircar read out his absorbing Presidential Address. The 
following were the participants who took part in the 
Seminar on “Foreign Rulers and Foreign Influence on 
Ancient Indian Life and Culture” : 

1. Professor Heramba Chatterjee Sastri: “A Note on the 
Encouragement and Patronage received from Rulers, 
Native and Foreign, by the Writers of Ancient Indian 
Law (Dharmašāstra)”. 

2. Dr. Salil Kumar Gangopadhyay : “The Impact of 
Hina Invasion on Indian Life”. 

3. Dr. Y.B. Singh: “Vitiating Influence of Foreign Con- 
tacts on Early North-Western India”. 

4, Dr. K.K. Das Gupta: “Foreign Trade and Gandhara 
Art”. 


21 
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Professor Bela Lahiri: "Sassanian Influence on the 
Coinage of India”. 

Professor B. P. Mazumdar : “Foreign Origin of the 
Krishna Cult”. 

Professor A. N. Lahiri: “Early Foreigners and their 
Influence on Indian Culture”. 

Mr. Masayuki Onishi : “Indian Influence on Japan”. 
After the conclusion of the paper-reading session on the 
first day there was an interesting Cultural Programme 
organised by the students of the Department. 


The second day’s session began with the Presidential 


Address delivered by Professor H. B. Sarkar. The following 
scholars read their papers on “Indian Influence in Countries 
outside India”: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Dr. D. N. Bakshi “Indian Religious Influence on 
Japaness Life and Culture”. 

Dr. Kshanika Saha: “Indian Medical Texts in Central 
Asia”. ~ 

Dr. Adhir Chakravarti: “The Agents, Extent and Pro- 
fundity of Indian Cultural Expansion in South-East 
Asia —A Re-examination”. 
Professor H. B. Sarkar: A paper on Indian Cultural 
Expansion in South-East Asian Countries. 


Dr. P. Niyogi: History of the Hūņs in the Post. Gupta 
period, 


Professor A. N. Lahiri thanked the honoured guests, 


participants, teachers, students and non-teaching staff of 


the 


Department for making the Seminars a success. And 


with this the second day's Seminar came to a close. 


A. N. Lahiri 


OBITUARY 


Ramesh Chandra Majumdar 


' Son of Haladhar and Bidhumukhi (a descendant of 
tthe family of Raja Rajballabh), Ramesh Chandra was 
‘born at Khandarpara in the Faridpur district, now in 
‘Bangladesh in 1888. He passed the Entrance Examina- 
tion from the Ravenshaw Collegiate School at 
“Cuttack in 1905 and the First Arts Examination from 
‘the Ripon (now Surendranath ) College, Calcutta, 
"in 1907. He graduated with Honours in History from 
‘the Presidency College in 1903 and took his M.A. 
-degree in History (with Ancient Indian History as 
"special Group) in 1911, occupying the second position 
‘in the First Class. Thereafter he passed the first part 
ofthe Law Examination and became an articled clerk in 
‘the Calcutta High Court, but soon left the legal line in 
preference to teaching and historical research, At the 
‘instance of his father once he applied for a post of 
Deputy Magistrate, but could not appear at the interview 
"for the same. Destiny helped him to become what he had 
desired. 


In 1913 Ramesh Chandra was appointed a lecturer in 
‘the Teachers Tarining College in Dacca and next year he 
"came to Calcutta to joiu the post of Lecturer in Calcutta 
University. He taught here upto 1921, when he got the 
appointment to the post of Professor of Indian History 
‘in the newly founded Dacca University. He became the 
Vice-Chancellor of this University in 1937 and held 
the post till 1942. On the 30th June of the same year he 
"came to Calcutta and after a short while in 1943 went to 
‘Bombay to pilot the project of a multi-volumed Indian 
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history, also planned by himself, After sometime he 
came back to Calcutta on health grounds. In 1950 he 
accepted the post of the Principal of the College of 
Indology of the Banaras Hindu University. In 1952 he 
left Benares for Delhi to join the post of the Director of 
the Committee for writing the History of the Freedom- 
Movement by the Government of India, but he soon fell 
out with the Government and resigned from the post.. 
In 1955 he was appointed the Principal of the College- 
of Indology of the Nagpur University. In 1958-59. 
he taught Indian history in the Universities of Chicago 

and Pennsylvania. After his return from the States he- 


stayed on in Calcutta where he breathed his last on 11. 
February, 1980. 


-In his active academic life of nearly seventy years. 
Ramesh Chandra wrote as many as forty-two books 
(thirty-one in English and eleven in Bengali), five- 
hundred and odd papers, and several book reviews.. 
Besides, he edited ten works, including the collaborative 
enterprises like the first volume of the History of Bengal’ 
(Dacca University, 1943), the eleven-volume History and 
Culture of the Indian People (1951-1977) for the planning of” 
which he spent sometime in 1943-44 and the third volume 
of the Comprehensive History of India jointly with the present 
writer (Pt. I, 1981; pt. II, 1982). Of the two well-known. 
text-books on Indian history and culture, Ancient India 
(originally published as Outline of Ancient Indian History and” 
Culture in 1927) and Advanced History of India, the first was 
authored by himself and the second was written in collabora- 
tion with H. C. Raychaudhuri and K.K. Dutta, and both 
of them have run into several editions. Some of his notewor-- 
thy works include Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East: 
Champa (1927) and Suvarnadvipa (pt. I, 1934, pt. II, 1938 ) 
The Sepoy Mutiny ang the Revolt of 1857 (1957), the three--. 
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volume History of the Freedom Movement in India (1962, 1963, 
1963) and the three-volume History of Bengal in English 
‘( 1971, 1973, vol. III, pt. I: 1978, pt. 2: 1981). Dr, 
Majumdar's love for his mother-tongue is manifest in four- 
«volume Banglagesher Itihās (1945, revised 1950, 1970, 1971, 
1975) and the autobiography Jivaner Smritidīpe (1978), besides 
a large number of articles and book reviews. Whether 
in English or in Bengali, Dr. Majumdar’s style is clear, 
precise and lucid, and free from rhetoric frills, And 
‘this style well reflects the man, who was clear and precise in 
"his articulation, and refined in manner and way of living, 
methodical and hard-working and generous and affectionate 
'to his pupils and younger generations of scholars. 


The profound and far-ranging erudition of Ramesh- 
chandra, writ large in his extensive oeuvre; earned him 
«several titles and distinctions, here and abroad, notable 
„among which are: General President, Indian History 
Congress (1939), All India Oriental Conference (1948), 
the Indology Section of the XXII International Congress 
-of Orientalists (1951) and President of the Annual Confe- 
rences of the Institute of Historical Studies (1968, 1971, 
1973) 5 and Vice-President of the International Commission 
"for publishing ‘A History of Mankind—Cultural and 
Scientific Development’ (sponsored by UNESCO, 1952-64). 
‘He wasthc President of the Asiatic Society ( 1966-68: and 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat (1966-68) and a recipient of 
the Campbell Gold Medal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
-(Bombay branch), Sir William Jones and B. C, Law Gold 
Medals of the Asiatic Society and the Jagattarini Gold 
Medal of the Calcutta University. Besides, the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
-and Ireland and the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay 
«made him their Honorary Fellows and the Bhandarkar 
«Oriental Institute its Honorary Member. At the invitation 
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of different Indian Universities he delivered extension 
lectures and convocation addresses, received doctorate 
degrees (honoris causa) from some of them and the titles of 
Desikottama from the Visvabharati (1972), Vidyavaridht from: 
the Nalanda Mahavihara (1978) and the Bharatatattva-- 
Bhaskara from the Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta- 
(1967). 


Brought up in the tradition of Ranke and Acton,. 
Ramesh Chandra regarded history ‘as an eternal quest for- 
truth’ and it was this quest for truth that prompted him on 
several occasions to go against the tide of popular senti-- 
ments and challenge many a myth. He demolished the myth. 
that Divya, an eleventh-century Kaivarta Chief of North: 
Bengal, was a patriot and ā great leader, who was called to- 
the throne by the united voice of the people to save them: 
from the oppressions of the contemporary Pala king, 
Mahīpāla II (1075-77). He declined to describe the revolt 
of 1857 as ‘a national war of independence’ and held that 
its national importance was but indirect and posterior :. 
and that it was by and large a limited political-cum-mili-- 
tary rising, whose leaders never moved on pre-concerted 
‘plans to drive out the British from the country. Again,. 
Dr. Majumdar disagreed with the current opinion that 
Rammohan was a ‘pioneer’ in various fields of our life and 
culture. Predictably, attempts to demolish all such popular 
myths sparked off comments and criticisms against him,. 
but they could hardly unnerve the historian. He stuck 
to his views and conclusions which he had formulated on: 
the basis of his own analysis of facts and events. But 
he was by no means a man of rigid outlook and one-track. 
mind. He changed or modified his views and conclusions. 
in the light of criticisms of others, if he had found them 
factually or logically sound. Dr. Majumdar bas, indeed,. 
been unjustly criticised on many occasions for his views- 
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and observations which his critics either misunderstood or 
failed to appreciate in their context and totality. For 
instance, he never attempted to underestimate Kammohan H 
his objective was to make a dispassionate study of the man 
whom he did not hesitate to describe as ‘a great son of 
India’ and of whom he thought : ‘Rammohan Roy did not 
create the New Age, but he was one of the great representa- 
tives of that age and reflected in himself many distinguished 
features that heralded Renaissance in Bengal,’ To dispel 
the notion of his critics that he was prejudiced against the 
Muslims, particularly in regard to their relations with the 
Hindus and their role in the development of nationalism, 
he had stated that his observations were actuated by the 
‘good will to both communities and malice to none, being 
convinced that the solid structure of mutual study and 
understanding cannot be built on the quicksands of false 
history and political expediency.’ Moreover, he tried to be 
impersonal and objective as far as humanly possible and 
thus his judgements have in most cases proved to be sober 
and balanced. For instance, he was appreciative of the 
contribution of the British to the material progress and 
general well-being of the Indians, but at the same time 
sharply criticised them for reducing a larger number of 
Indians to a state of slavery and semi-slavery and often 
subjecting them to brutalities. Hardly he made a pronoun- 
cement which was not backed by facts and indeed, he 
never applied a pound of interpretation to an ounce of 
fact. 

Though Ramesh Chandra strove to remain a strictly 
neutral academic, at times he could hardly conceal his 
personal angle and likes and dislikes. The formative phase 
of his life synchronised with the period of national move- 
ment and he was not unoften in close touch with many 
of our freedom fighters including the greatest of them, 
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pected tcacher of our Alma Mater; as a teacher he was most 
"successful and his method of teaching knew no parallel; by 
his lucid exposition he made his subject popular. As an 
-author his contributions inspired generations of scholars 
and showed them the path of fruitful research; his 
guidance in research is noteworthy. Onthe whole his in- 
‘uence on his students appeared to be extensive, pleasure- 
cable, healthy and instructive. He was a perfect and a 
large-hearted man. His death on May 4, 1981, created a 
"void in the field of Indological studies and the close 
-of an era of sound scholarship. 


Dr. Benoy Chandra Sen was born on August 23, 1899 in 
Faridpur (now in Bangladesh), but left the place in infancy 
-and came to Calcutta. He was an illustrious son of his 
‘illustrious father, Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen. His grandfather, 
Iswarchandra Sen was the author of some books, a regular 
contributor to the Englishman and an influential man in 
contemporary society. His great-grandfather was also a 
notable scholar, Thus we find that Dr. Sen was born in a 
‘long line of reputed scholars. His family background is im- 
‘portant for an understanding of his distinguished career. 
‘Dr. Sen had many brothers and sisters and he grew up 
in an atmosphere of affection and enjoyed the com- 
panionship of his family members including his father 
whose character and ways of life had a profound and last- 
ing influence on him, Dr. Sen was equally devoted to 
his mother; his strong ‘affection for his family never 
diminished. Even in later life his reationship with his 
brothers, sisters, and their families were well maintained. 
His own home was an oasis of love and kindness. Dr. Sen 
loved home and family life. To his children he was a 
devoted and delightful father. 


Professor Benoy Chandra Sen, Mouat Medallist, 
Premchand Roychand Scholar, recipient of the B. G. Law 
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Gold Medal of the Asiatic Society, concluded his 
academic career in the early thirties after obtaining: 
the Ph. D degree from the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London, in 1932. He 
received his early education from the Scottish Church. 
-Collegiate School and College, Calcutta, and passed the 
Matriculation and Intermediate Examinations in 1916 
and 1918 respectively. In both these examinations Dr. Sen 
did very well. He graduated from the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, standing First in First Class with Honours in 
History (1920). He took his Master’s Degree from 
Calcutta University, again standing First in First Class- 
in Ancient Indian History and Culture with specialisation 
in Archaeology (1922). Dr. Sen became Research Professor 
of Indology at Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta,. 
West Bengal (1962-1968) after many years of service in. 
the Post-Graduate Department of Calcutta University. 
Previously he was for sometime the Head of the History 
Department at University College, Mandalay, Burma. He 
started his career as a Lecturer 1n History, City College, 
Calcutta in 1923. After retirement Dr. Sen spent his time 
in writing and revising his books on the history of Bengal. 
and the Jatakas. Benoy Chandra Sen is widely known as. 
the eminent author of Some Historical Aspects of the Inscrip- 
tions of Bengal (1941), Economics in Kauļilya (1967) and Studies. 
in the fātakas (reprint 1974), and other authoritative 
contributions. 


His major works dealing with political history, 
Arthašāstra and the Jatakas, appeared over the years, and 
they clearly established Benoy Chandra as the foremost 
Indologist and one of Bengal’s creative scholars. He worked 
on original sources and made a scientific examination of 
literary materials. These qualities, expressed with his 
command of historical perspective and his graceful 
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literary style, justifies his reviewers’ appreciation, Dr. Sen 
was praised, respected and admired by contemporary his- 
torians and scholars of succeeding generations. For several 
years Dr. Sen was engaged in private research on different 
aspects of history and his thoughts covered a wide range of 
topics some of which he published and some he left 
unpublished. He also supervised a number of scholars, 
working at the same time, on different aspects of ancient 
Indian history. From all these it appears that modern 
knowledge of ancient Indian history in all its aspects greatly 
increased under the studentship of Dr. Sen. The study of 
coins ; inscriptions, and archaeology have brought in great 
harvest ; economic, social and administrative history deve- 
loped ; above all, political history received a new dimension. 
And all these were possible because of Dr. Sen’s untiring. 
industry and accuracy in consulting source materials. And 
this prompted his students todo the same. Dr. Sen was 
a fluent and effective speaker. He presided over section II of 
the Indian History Congress in 1950 and over the Annual’ 
General Meeting of the Bihar Research Society in Patna 
in 1967. He was a Fellow of the Asiatic Society anda 
Member of the Senate, Calcutta University and he also- 
served on various education committees. Dr. Sen was. 
associated with many universities. The loss of such a. 
teacher and intellectual is deeply mourned by all of us. 
i Puspa Niyogi 


Niharranjan Ray 


Son of Mahendrachandra Ray, Niharranjan was borm 
in a Brahmo family of Mymensingh in 1904. He received 
his early education at the City School and the Mrityunjay 
School at Mymensing, and from the latter passed the 
Matriculation examination in 1920. He graduated witk. 
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Honours in History from the Murari Chand College in 
Sylhet, now in Bangladesh, in 1924. He took his M.A, 
-degree in Ancient Indian History and Culture (with Group 
I-B: Fine Arts) from Calcutta University in 1926, standing 
first in the first class. He was a Government of Bengal 
Research Fellow in Indian Art and Archaeology from 1927 
-to 1930 and a Calcutta University Research Fellow from 
1930 to 1932. His research dissertations during these years 
earned him the Premchand Roychand Studentship (1928), 
Griffith Prize (1929) and the Mouat Medal (1931) of the 
‘University. His alma mater awarded him the Ghosh 
Travelling Fellowship for 1935-36 for going abroad and in 
1936 he got the Diploma in Librarianship from London 
University. In the same year he obtained the D. Let. et 
Phil degree from Leiden University. 

Niharranjan was associated with the department of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture as a teacher since 
1932, first as a Lecturer and then asa Professor. He held 
‘the post of the Bageswari Professor of Fine Arts from 1916 
to 1965. Meanwhile he was Librarian of the University 
(1937-45) and the Head of the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture (1959-1965). In 1959 he became 
the Vice-President of the University College of Arts and in 
‘1960 was elected Dean of the Faculty of Arts of the Uni- 
versity. In 1965 he joined the Institute of Advanced Study, 
‘Simla, as its first Director. The University of Calcutta 
‘honoured him by inviting him to deliver some endowment 
lectureships, and making him an Emeritus Professor. 

Professor Ray travelled extensively and delivered 
dectures in different Universities, here and abroad. He 
was associated with numerous learned institutions like the 
Asiatic Society (as its General Secretary from 1914 to 1951), 
Bengal Library Association (General Secretary, 1939-1946 ; 
‘President, 1946-1961), and Indian Library Association 
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(President, 1952-19,4). Learned institutions and academic 
bodies which honoured him by offering their Fellowships. 
include the Asiatic Society, British Library Association, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Royal 
Society of Arts and International Association of Arts and. 
Letters (Zurich). He was elected President of Section II 
of the Indian History Congress at its Ahmedabad Con- 
ference in 1953 and the General President at its Patiala 
Conference in 1967. He was also the General President 
of All India Orientalists Conference held at Santiniketan, 
West Bengal, in 1980. The President of India nominated 
him a member of the Rajya Sabha (Upper House) of the 
Parliament in 1960 and he continued the membership till: 
1965. He was made Padmabhushan on the Republic Day 


of 1969. 


Influences of many an artist, thinker and philosopher 
have gone into the making of Niharranjan as a man, writer 
and intellectual. He acknowledges his debt most to 
Rabindranath, whom he regarded as a great humanist. 
Of the European heritage the Marxian influenced him. 
And among his teacher, Stella Kramrish inspired him 
considerably. In the formative years of his life he was 
connected with the revolutionary parties like Anusilan and 
Yugantar and in response to the call of Gandhiji participated 
in the Congress Satyagraha movement in 1920-21 as a 
student volunteer and later, in the Quit India Movement 
of 1942-43. The participation in politics and involvement 
in political movements generated a deep love and regard for 
his country and the people. While Tagorean influence 
and his own Brahmo family background resulted in his 
charming manners and life style, his participation in 
politics helped to make him sociable and contributed in 
ample measure toa free-flowing affability. 
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A prolific writer, both in English and Bengali, Nihar- 
ranjan has left to his eredit au impressive list of books and 
articles. Apart from being a historian, he was also a keen 
student of Bengali literature and one of the early inter- 
preters of Tagore. His extensive outore includes Brahma- 
nical Gods in Burma (1952), Sanskrit Buddhism in Burma (1937), 
Rabindrasahityer Bhumika (1937), Theravada Buddhism in Burma 
(1946), Maurya and Sunga Art (1946), An Artist in Life: A 
Commentary on the Life and Works of Rabindranath (1967), Idea 
and Image in Indtan Art (1973), Nationalism in India (1973), An 
Approach to Indian Art (1974), Mughal Court Painting (1974) 
and The Sikh Gurus and the Sikh Society (1970). He edited 
Danver’s Dutch Activities in the East (1945), aud wrote for the 
Age of the Nandas and Mauyras (Vol. II of the New History of 
Indian People edited by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (1952), the 
Age of the Imperial Unity, the Classical Age and the Struggle 
Jor Empire (Vols. II, II, and V) of the History and Culture of 
the Indian People edited by R. C. Majumdar. (1951, 195% and 
1957) and the History of Bengal (Vol. I, edited by R. C, 
Majumdar, Dacca University, 1943). 


Niharranjan once confessed that he never aimed at being 
a scholar per se, since scholarship for its own sake and 
‘mere scholasticism never appealed to him. A man of 
wide range of intellectual interests he approached Indian 
history, art and culture from a certain distinctive perspec- 
tive. Hedid not simply catalogue facts in his writings, 
mor burden them with plethora of often unnecessary details. 
He projected and marshalled the historical facts so as to 
invest them with distinctive meaning and significance. And 
in this respect he sought to use his understanding of allied 
disciplines like sociology, geography and political science. 
Niharranjan began his research career with Political History 
"of Northern India ( from the 6th to the 9th Century A. D. ), 
but shortly he switched over to the cultural history of 
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ancient and early medieval India and to that of the 
neighbouring countries like Burma. His output relates, 
‘by and large, to the history of Indian art. A keen student 
-of Coomaraswamy and Kramrisch though, Niharranjan’s 
«approach to Indian art is more sociological than idealistic. 
According to him artis a social activity, conditioned by 
the social situations of the time and space it belongs to, 
though it has also at the same time its autonomous sphere 
-where its own laws and principles operate without but little 
-reference to the social situation. His approach to Indian 
art, be it on the Maurya and Sunga art or the Mughal 
‘painting, is frankly sociological. And this approach is also 
-evident in his commentaries on Tagore's life and works. 
"However, in regard to the Maurya and Sunga arts he has 
explained the essential differences between the two by stating 
‘that it was the highly centralised and monopolistic socio- 
-economic policy of the Mauryan state which lay at the root 
of the courtly and sophisticated character of the Maurya 
:art, while the ethnic, social and religious fusion and in- 
"tegration that had been evolvcd through centuries on the 
"Indian soil, more particularly in the Ganga-Yamuna Doab, 
„endowed the art of the Sungas, or for that matter, the art 
«of the post-Maurya period, an essentially indigenous, some- 
what folkish, character. Inthe chapters on sculpture and 
‘painting, contributed to the Struggle for Empire, he observed 
that from about the seventh century onwards and that by 
about the eleventh century the ‘Classical’ came to an end 
-in the art of painting, only to reappear, that too in a new 
context and situation, in the court painting of the Grand 
Mughals. He further demonstrated that in Indian history 
regionalism, from about the seventh century onwards, 
became a feature not only in Indian politics, but that it 
also pervaded all major spheres of our life and culture. 


A perusal of Niharranjan’s works reveals some of 
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his characteristics as a scholar and historian. Apart from 
his sociological approach to art and history in general, he 
had a wide historical vision which included in its ambit. 
not only Indians, but also their neighbours. Second,. 
the totality of Indian history was always uppermost in 
his mind and he sought to articulate his belief that the- 
reconstruction of history ‘can be helped and supplemented 
by tracing one’s footsteps backward from the present,. 
especially in a traditional country like India where a 
great deal of near and distant past is still alive in strong- 
and/or weak currents’. Third, Niharranjan has exhibited. 
a graceful style of writing, which is rarely met with in 
modern historical scholarship in India. He knew how to 
write with suavity. Even in his exposition of art theo- 
ries or aesthetics underlying Indian art in Approach to 
_Indian Art and Idea and Image in Indian Art he is not obscure 
and unintelligible. Finally, he had an abiding love and. 
regard for his mother tongue which are manifested in 
Bangalir Itihas and Rabindra Sahityer Bhumika. And in this. 
respect he is one of the last stalwarts of the school of 
Haraprasad, Akshyaykumar and Rakhaldas who published: 
their researches in Bengali as well. 


Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta 


Sarasi Kumar Saraswati 


Professor Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, an authority on Indian 
art, breathed his last on 22 September 1980, leaving a 
deeply felt void in Calcutta’s academic circle. In him one 
recognizes possibly the last representative of that line of 
dedicated scholars whose life-long endeavours have broad- 
ened the base of Indological studies in this part of India. 


Born in the village of Atrai in the Rajshahi District 
(now in Bangladesh) on 14 November: 1906, he had his.. 
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school and early eollege education in the district town, 
which was in those days a flourishing centre of historical 
researches, especially for the activities of Varendra Res- 
earch Society. It seems almost providential that Sarasi 
Kumar in his teens came into close contact with two great 
Indologists of the time, Akshay Kumar Maitra aud Rama- 
prasad Chanda, who, especially the former, to a great 
extent moulded his scholarly temperament. 


After graduating with Honours in History from the 
‘Presidency College, Sarasi Kumar did his M. A. in Ancient 
Indian History and Culture in 1930, standing first in First 
Class. He started his career as a Research Scholar at the 
Varendra Research Society, and made a number of explora- 
tory tours in the districts of North Bengal, the reports of 
which were published in the Journal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Soctety of Bengal.in the years 1932 and 1934, Since 
then as a researcher in the specialized field of Indian art 
he never looked back. His career was a chequered one, 
changing position from time to time, and holding respon- 
sible posts in different academic institutions. He was the 
Librarian of the Asiatic Society for a number of years 
before serving the Calcutta University as a Lecturer and 
theu a Reader in the Department of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture. When a separate department of Archaeology 
was started at the University in 1963, he was appointed its 
first Professor. But in the same year he had to take charge 
of the Victoria Memorial Hall as its Secretary-Curator, 
the position he held till 1965. Finally, after serving the 
Benaras Hindu University as the Professor.and Head of 
tlic Department of Art and Architecture for five years, he 
took his retirement in 1972, Significantly, on almost all the 
offices he left his personal stamp as an able academic 
administrator, either by introducing new activities or by 
modifying and upgrading the syllabuses, 
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Sarasi Kumar’s scholarship was at once instructive and 
stimulating to those who had the opportunity of listening 
to him in the post-graduate classes or conducting researches 
under his supervision. As a teacher he always expected 
seriousness of purpose and unstinted diligence from his 
students, but as and when required he never failed to come 
down to their level for a better understanding of 
their academic problems. He was, as his pupils may 
testify, one of the most inspiring and successful teachers of 
his generation. 


Sarasi Kumar would possibly be best remembered for 
his rich studies on different aspects of Indian art history. 
His appeared on the academic scene as a brilliant scholar in 
1943, when the History of Bengal, (Vol.I), edited by R. C. 
Majumdar, came out from Dacca containing a chapter by 
him on architecture in ancient Bengal. By critically sif- 
ting the scant archaeological materials relevant to the 
subject, studying them in the wider context of Indian and 
south-east Asian materials, and, above all, identifying the 
enigmatic base of the grand Paharpur temple as a represen- 
tative of a distinct temple type noted in the Vastusastra as 
sarvatobhadra, he succeeded in establishing himself as one of 
the finest interpreters of Indian arthitecture. When 
Bharatiya Vidya {Bhavan planned to publish the History and 
Culture of Indian People, with R. C. Majumdar as its editor, 
the unique responsibility of contributing chapters on the 
entire history of Indian architecture through the ages was 
vested on him. He not only did justice to this assignment, 
but in his chapters he also gave a new direction to the 
studies of Indian architecture. He, for the first time, treated 
the subject from a strict historical viewpoint, tracing the 
evolution of different architectural types from their geneses 
through fulfilment to decline. It is worthwhile to record 
that in teaching and researches of Indian architecture the 
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norms set forth by him in the volumes of Bhavan’s history 
are now being chiefly followed in India and abroad. Later 
on, as an authority on the subject, he contributed chapters 
on different aspects of Indian architecture in a number 
of scholarly volumes including A Comprehensive History of 
India (Vols. II and III), Jaina Art and Architecture (Vol. II), 
The Gazetteer of Indta (Vol. 11), etc. 


In the study of sculpture Sarasi Kumar exhibited his 
maturity even in his young days in his Early Sculpture of 
Bengal (1937), a work completed by him during the first 
year of his Post-graduate Research Scholarship in Calcutta 
University, In providing a dependable account of the art 
of pre-Pāla days, he approached the subject from the angles 
of stylistic evolution and iconographical developments ; and 
in fulfilling his task he handled his archaeological and 
textual materials with a rare discreet. In a follow-up 
publication, A Survey of Indian Sculpture, he provided a 
comprehensive analysis of the historical development 
of sub-continental plastic art for the benefit of a wider 
readership including the advanced students of various Indian 
and foreign Universities. Instead of treating the subject 
from any metaphysical bias or literary sentimentality, his 
emphasis in tracing the origins and developments of its basic 
characteristics had been on objectivity and historicity. 
Painting, another medium of representation art, also 
received his scholarly attention. He occasionally discussed 
diverse aspects of Indian painting, but undeniably his 
special interest was in eastern Indian manuscript painting. 
The Pālayuger Chitrakala (in Bengali), published during the 
fag-end of his life in 1977, is a definitive contribution on the 
subject. No less significant are his studies on the art of 
terracotta, both in the context of India at large and Bengal 
in particular. Besides, he was well-known for his deep 
understanding of the problems relating to the studies of 
Indian iconography, especially of the later Buddhist develop- 
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ments. The Tantrayāna Art: An Album, published as a part 
of a UNES CO research project, and the final report 
thereon, which is yet to see light, are his major contributions 
in the field. He also showed lively interest in minor arts, 
e.g. arts his essays "Birds in Mughal Art,” and “An Ancient 
Text on the Casting of Metal Images,” “Fish in the Jataka 
Tales” and the monographs like A Century of Historic Prints 
and Eighteenth. Century North Indian Painting. Though in his 
scholastic pursuits he traversed varied fields, his particulur 
attachment was to the art heritage'of Bengal, a feeling that 
he possibly imbibed in his early days as a young member of 
Varendra Research Society. Therefore, it is no wonder 
that he silently fulfilled the mission of writing the 
history of ancient Bengal’s architecture, sculpture, 
painting and terracotia single-handedly. 


Throughout his life Sarasi Kumar was an active parti- 
cipant of different academic bodies, for the prosperity of 
which he spent much of his precious time and energy. The 
institutions that he served include the Vangiya Itihasa 
Parishad, Greater India Society, Indian History Congress, 
Indian Museum, Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Bbara- 
tiya Vidya Bhavan, „Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
culture, Victoris Memorial Museum and, above all, the 
Asiatic Society, with which his involvement was almost life 
long. Sarasi Kumar was thus an academician in real sense ; 
and in coming years his absence would be mournfully 
noted in all the assemblies of Indologists. 


Asok K. Bhattacharyya 
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